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A  PEASANT  STATESMAN 

ALBX.VNDEB  SIAM BULI SKY. 

The  strongest  man  in  the  arena  of  Balkan  politics  disappeared 
when  Alexander  Starnbulisky  was  shot  down  outside  his  native 
village  of  Slavovitza  on  June  14th  last.  He  came  of  turbulent 
stock.  His  father  was  one  of  those  land-owning  peasant  farmers 
who  are  the  backbone  of  Bulgaria,  and  took  part  in  the  rising 
against  Turkey  in  187G.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  requisitioned 
for  service  by  the  Turkish  Government,  whose  suzerainty  then 
siill  extended  over  most  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  was  sent  to 
forced  labour  in  Asia  Minor.  In  1876,  as  a  result  of  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  revolt,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  only  escaped 
through  the  intervention  of  Britain,  who  insisted  on  an  amnesty  to 
political  prisoners.  Two  years  ago  he  was  still  alive,  and  neither 
the  young  man  nor  the  old  ever  forgot  the  debt  which  they  owed 
to  this  country.  Gladstone  remained  a  hero  to  both  till  the  end 
of  their  days. 

Young  Alexander  shared  the  craving  for  education  which  is 
general  among  his  countrymen.  His  desire  to  go  to  school  was 
o[)|)osed  by  his  parents ;  but  he  disobeyed  them  in  this,  and, 
besides  attending  the  village  school  with  unfailing  regularity, 
he  managed  to  do  a  course  at  the  agricultural  college  at  Halle, 
in  Germany.  On  his  return  to  Bulgaria  he  took  up  journalism, 
and  at  the  age  of  tw'enty-three  was  editor  of  the  principal 
agrarian  new’spaper  of  Sofia,,  the  Zemledeltchesko  Zname.  His 
articles  brought  him  fame  and  popularity,  and  five  years  later  he 
was  elected  to  the  Sobranye.  Meanwhile  he  had  married  a 
schoolmistress  considerably  older  than  himself,  with  the  idea, 
so  his  friends  avowed,  that  she  would  be  an  excellent  person  to 
complete  his  education  for  him. 

For  three  years  he  made  steady  progress  in  Parliament,  W’here 
his  vehement  speeches  on  behalf  of  agricultural  interests  marked 
him  out  as  the  future  Agrarian  leader.  He  began  at  once  to 
organise  the  peasant  masses  into  agricultural  associations.  They 
form  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  Bulgaria, 
and  he  soon  had  a  well-organised  following,  known  as  “  Stam- 
bulisky’s  Orange  Army,”  with  the  help  of  which  he  was  to 
rule  the  country  in  the  troubled  period  following  the  Great  War. 
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Organisation,  however,  is  a  slow  business  in  a  country  where 
there  are  few  railways  or  telephones,  and  where  his  followers 
were  not  concentrated  in  towns,  but  scattered  in  tiny  villages 
all  over  the  country;  and  in  1911,  when  he  first  came  promi¬ 
nently  into  notice,  he  was  still  little  more  than  a  promising 
“  private  member.”  In  that  year  a  Grand  National  As.seiublv 
was  held  for  the  modification  of  the  Constitution.  King  I'erdi- 
nand  ap2>eared  to  open  the  proceedings  in  ix;rson,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  distinct  breach  of  the  very  Constitution  which 
they  had  met  to  discuss.  It  w’as,  in  fact,  an  effort  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  to  prevent  its  amendment  in  too  anti-monarchic  a  direc¬ 
tion.  Stambulisky  took  up  the  challenge  ;  and  from  that  moment 
IkC  formed  the  rallying  ixiint  for  all  who  were  disaffected  by 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  astute  and  masterful  monarch. 

His  opix).sition  to  the  ‘‘  Tsar  ”  came  to  a  head  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  that  preceded  Bulgaria’s  entry  into  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Central  Powders.  Ferdinand  could  never  forgive  Bussia  for 
having  showm  preference  for  Serbia  during  the  internecine 
Balkan  war  of  1913,  and  he  was  still  smarting  under  the  sling 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  which  Austria,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  Germany,  had  alone  among  the  Great  Powers  shown 
him  any  sympathy.  Nor  could  he  ever  forget  that  he  was  an 
officer  in  a  Hungarian  cavalry  regiment,  and  jxjssessed  of  a  fine 
palace  on  the  llingstrasse  in  Vienna.  He  loved  display,  and 
his  autocratic  nature  leaned  instinctively  towards  the  absolutism 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  Kaisers.  Stambulisky,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  strong  Ententist — not,  like  many  of  his  country¬ 
men,  only  so  long  as  more  favours  were  to  be  gained  from  the 
Entente  than  from  the  Austro-German  camp,  but  by  conviction 
and  by  reason.  The  peasants  w’ere  pro-Pussian  by  race,  and  [no- 
British  in  sym[)athy.  But  Bulgarians  are  a  canny  people.  They 
are  ambitious,  grasping,  and  calculating.  No  ‘‘cause  ”  has  the 
slightest  attraction  for  them.  They  seek  their  own  interests, 
not  only  as  competitors  wdth  other  peoples,  but  to  their 
detriment.  Whether  Germany  was  right  or  wrong  concerned 
them  little  ;  they  w^anted  to  back  the  winner,  and  to  have  their 
revenge  upon  the  Serbs,  who  had  beaten  them  two  years  before. 
German  and  Austrian  military  successes  in  the  .spring  of  191.5 
convinced  them  of  the  truth  of  what  most  Balkan  politicians 
believed — that  Germany  was  militarily  invincible.  Stambulisky 
and  Venizelos  almost  alone  in  that  corner  of  Europe  saw  the 
moral  issue  at  stake  behind  the  armed  struggle.  Whatever  the 
consequences,  Stambulisky  backed  the  Entente.  It  is  not  easy 
for  us,  in  this  distajit  island,  to  realise  the  heroism  of  a  man 
who,  almost  single-handed,  had  to  stand  up  against  [U’opaganda, 
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Gc'veniuiental  pressure,  scurrilous  abuse,  kingly  displeasure,  and 
af^ainst  the  growing  military  successes  of  the  other  side.  Yet 
Stambulisky  never  wavered.  He  was  prepared,  if  he  could  get 
the  supi)ort  of  the  British  representative  in  Sofia,  Sir  Henry 
Bax- Ironside,  to  head  a  revolution  of  the  peasants  against  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  moment  that  mobilisation  should  he  proclaimed.  He 
paid  frequent  surreptitious  visits  to  the  British  Legation,  where 
his  project  was  not  altogether  discouraged.  Stambulisky  in¬ 
formed  the  writer  of  this  article  on  ‘29th  January,  1920,  in  Sofia, 
that  if  Sir  Henry  Bax-Ironside  had  not  been  recalled,  he  (Stani- 
bulisky)  would  have  been  able  to  bring  in  Bulgaria  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente.  I  have  had  the  oppiortimity  of  mentioning  this 
to  Sir  Henry,  who,  on  his  part,  considered  the  [jossibility  very 
dubious.  In  any  case,  the  British  Foreign  Office  saw  fit  to 
recall  the  British  Minister  at  a  singularly  inopportune  moment, 
ill  mid-negotiation,  and  Stambulisky  lost  his  chief  hope  of  foreign 
sup{)ort.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  Sir  Edward 
(now  liord)  Grey’s  diplomacy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  measured  Balkan  politics  by  the  standards  that  prevail  in 
the  West ;  and  in  war  time  esiiecially  such  a  miscalculation  was 
bound  to  be  disastrous.  Stambulisky,  in  Balkan  guise,  stood 
for  the  cause  for  which  Britain  stood.  Force  alone  counts  in 
the  eyes  of  Near  Eastern  peoples,  and  Stambulisky  stood  for 
constitutionalism  by  force.  There  was  at  least  a  chance  that 
the  results  of  the  war  might  have  been  anticijrated,  the  Coburg 
autocrat  deposed,  and  a  democratic  Government  set  up  without 
our  having  an  additional  opix)nent  in  the  field,  whose  participa¬ 
tion  against  us,  owing  to  the  pivotal  jiosition  which  it  occupied, 
probably  cost  us  two  more  years  of  fighting.  But  violence  and 
intrigue  were  both  alike  alien  to  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
who  would  in  no  circumstances  depart  from  strict  diplomatic 
routine,  and  to  whom  Stambulisky  no  doubt  appeared  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  undesirable  Balkaneer.  So  our  champion  in  Bulgaria 
received  little  encouragement  in  his  daring  pi'ojects.  After  the 
departure  of  Bax-Ironside,  BadoslavofT,  E’erdinand’s  Prime 
Minister,  had  it  all  his  own  way.  His  most  versatile  diplomatic 
op[)onent  had  been  recalled,  and  a  lukewarm  Chamber  closed. 
Tt  remained  only  to  remove  his  most  formidable  internal  adver¬ 
sary.  Stambulisky  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  King. 
With  his  usual  outspoken ne.ss,  he  promptly  threatened  Ferdi¬ 
nand  with  personal  violence  if  he  should  carry  Bulgaria  into 
the  war  against  the  Entente,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had 
a  crown  to  lose.  E’erdinand,  who  was  quick-witted  enough, 
retorted  that  Stambulisky  should  remember  that  he  had  a  head 
to  lose,  and  ordered  his  arre.st.  He  was  tried,  and  sentenced 
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to  life  imprisonment.  He  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
condemned  to  death  if  there  had  not  been  a  mutiny  of  his  friends 
in  the  27th  Infantry  Eegiment  on  his  account.  Even  from  his 
prison  Stambulisky  contrived  to  get  into  touch  with  his  sup¬ 
porters,  and  he  had  to  be  moved  from  Sofia  to  a  dungeon  in 
-  Vidiu.  Through  three  long  years — from  15th  September,  191,5 
till  25th  September,  1918 — his  ardent  spirit  chafed  behind  prison 
bars,  until  at  last  the  hour  of  victory  arrived  for  the  cause  in 
which  he  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  believe. 

“The  greatest  heroism  is  patience,’’  he  exclaimed  in  one  of 
the  speeches  which  he  delivered  soon  after  his  liberation.  His 
patience,  at  any  rate,  had  its  reward.  When  the  interminable 
world-struggle  showed  signs  of  nearing  its  close  and  defeat  stared 
the  Central  Powers  in  the  face,  Bulgarians’  thoughts  began  to 
turn  to  the  man  whose  advice  they  had  not  followed.  His 
imprisonment  made  him  the  most  popular  man  in  Bulgaria  as 
soon  as  the  victory  of  the  Allies  became  certain.  He  received 
secret  offers  from  Ferdinand,  who  said  that  if  he  would  declare 
for  the  Germans  he  would  let  him  out  of  prison  and  give  him 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Stambulisky  refused,  and  had  not  long 
to  wait  before  he  had  to  be  liberated  by  Ferdinand  in  self- 
defence,  for  a  portion  of  the  army  was  marching  on  his  capital. 
On  the  day  of  his  release  Stambulisky  was  summoned  once  more, 
for  the  last  time,  to  the  presence  of  the  King  he  hated.  He 
enumerated  the  evils  which  Ferdinand  had  brought  ujx)n  Bul¬ 
garia,  urged  him  to  conclude  an  armistice  at  once,  and  felt 
strong  enough  to  publish  an  account  of  the  interview  immediately 
afterwards.  In  that  account  it  was  stated  that  Ferdinand  had 
agreed  to  be  the  first  leader  on  the  Germanic  side  to  sue  for 
jieace.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  Ferdinand  did  not  act 
mwn  it  at  once,  but  sent  an  urgent  api>eal  to  German  Head¬ 
quarters  for  more  German  troops  to  come  to  Sofia  from  Rumania. 
Stambulisky,  learning  of  the  King’s  duplicity,  at  once  sent  an 
army  corps  under  personal  friends  of  his  own  to  dethrone  the 
Coburger ;  but  they  were  heavily  defeated  outside  the  gates  of 
Sofia. 

Ferdinand  had  his  last  fling  at  the  man  whom  he  loathed 
far  more  than  any  of  his  national  enemies,  and  declared  Stam¬ 
bulisky  an  outlaw.  But  his  anathema  availed  him  little,  for  a 
few  weeks  later  he  was  himself  a  fugitive.  He  betook  him¬ 
self  to  Germany. 

Stambulisky  went  about  the  country  reclaiming  his  Orange 
Guards  from  the  army,  and  obtained  an  amnesty  for  himself 
and  30,000  soldiers  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  King. 
In  January,  1919,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Coalition  Cabinet 
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of  Todoroff,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  As  head  of  the  new  Coalition  he  w'ent  to 
Paris  to  receive  terms  of  peace  from  the  Allies,  and  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly. 

Bulgaria  was  seething  with  unrest,  which  proximity  with 
Bolshevist  Russia  made  especially  difficult  to  control.  Red 
agents  slipped  in  at  the  Black  Sea  ports  with  the  crowed  of  anti- 
Bolshevist  refugees,  whom  straitened  Bulgaria  found  it  almost 
impossible  either  to  check  or  to  support.  In  addition — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Premier’s  own  statement  to  the  writer — money  was 
flowing  in  across  the  land  frontiers  from  the  Radoslavist  clique 
who  had  accompanied  Ferdinand  to  Germany.  The  disaffection 
first  took  definite  form  in  a  railw'ay  strike,  nominally  for  higher 
wages,  but  in  reality  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  the 
railways  being  under  State  management.  Stambulisky  acted 
with  a  promptitude  and  a  vigour  that  astonished  even  his  own 
supporters.  He  made  no  concessions,  and  would  hold  no  parley 
with  the  strikers.  He  refused  point-blank  to  sanction  any  rise 
in  wages.  He  announced  that  all  who  did  not  resume  their 
work  by  a  certain  specified  date  w'ould  be  dismissed.  The 
strikers  knew  that  their  dismissal  would  paralyse  the  railways 
indefinitely,  and  thought  that  he  was  bluffing.  Only  a  few 
returned.  The  rest  were  dismissed.  Traffic  came  almost  to  a 
standstill,  and  travellers  waited  for  days  before  they  could  be 
taken  to  their  destination.  The  newly  appointed  British  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Sofia,  Sir  Herbert  Dering,  remained  for  three  wrecks  in 
Bucharest  before  he  could  be  assured  that  he  w’ould  find  a  train 
to  take  him  from  Rustchuk,  on  the  Danube,  to  his  post.  Not 
that  Stambulisky  was  sitting  with  folded  hands.  He  started 
engineering  centres  for  training  new  men,  and  sent  a  few  selected 
engineers  for  special  training  to  Vienna.  The  country  was 
behind  its  Prime  Minister,  and  carried  on  for  many  weeks  with 
next  to  no  railway  service.  Being  an  almost  wholly  agricul¬ 
tural  community,  Bulgaria  could  manage  better  than  most 
countries  in  such  circumstances.  The  recalcitrant  strikers,  ex¬ 
hausted  in  pocket  and  seeing  the  game  was  up,  crept  back  to 
the  railways,  and  were  for  the  most  part  re-employed — but  as 
new  hands,  having  forfeited  every  right  of  seniority  and  of 
pension. 

Not  content  with  his  victory  over  the  railwaymen,  Stam¬ 
bulisky  suddenly,  in  February,  1920,  dissolved  the  Sobranye  iu 
order  to  win  a  victory  over  Bolshevism  and  consolidate  his  own 
I)osition  at  a  general  election.  Not  even  King  Boris  was  in¬ 
formed  on  which  day  the  dissolution  would  take  place.  Stam¬ 
bulisky  had  his  own  reason  for  secrecy.  He  had  previously 
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promised  that  he  would  oppose  Bolshevism  in  Parliament  by 
discussion ,  but  that  outside  he  would  fight  it  by  the  same  weapons 
as  Trotzky  used  against  his  enemies.  When  he  dismissed  his 
Parliament  he  arranged  to  have  police  waiting  outside  with  orders 
to  arrest  the  Bolshevist  ex-members.  8o  eight  or  nine  Bulgarian 
Parliamentarians,  having  had  a  last  friendly  bout  with  the  Prime 
Minister  on  the  day  of  dissolution,  walked  innocently  out  of 
the  building — Deputies  no  longer — into  the  arms  of  the  law, 
to  spend  the  time  which  should  intervene  until  the  next  elec¬ 
tions  were  over  lodged  in  a  suite  of  cells  at  the  Ooverninent’s 
expense. 

His  methods  were  all  too  successful.  As  a  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  he  was  returned  to  jxjwer  (^farch,  1920)  at  the  head  of  a 
homogeneous  Agrarian  majority,  the  Opposition  annihilated. 

King  Boris  on  that  occasion  had  actually  only  learned 
definitely,  on  the  day  itself,  that  dissolution  was  intended  by 
sending  round  privately  a  Court  official  to  enquire  of  M.  Stama- 
toff,  who  was  the  local  Times  correspondent  and  a  fellow- 
villager  and  intimate  friend  of  Stambulisky.  Stamatoff  was  a 
remarkable  man,  ])aralysed  and  confined  to  his  bed,  hut  visited 
by  all :  he  lived  at  the  end  of  a  telephone,  and  nothing  hap|)ened 
in  Sofia  w’ithout  his  knowledge.  But  the  incident  shows  the 
plight  to  which  royalty  came  under  Stamhulisky’s  rule.  Bul¬ 
garia  became  a  monarchy  where  the  monarch  did  not  count. 
King  Boris  reigned  on  sufferance,  just  like  King  Alexander  of 
Oreece  under  Venizelos.  Nor  had  Stambulisky  the  suave 
manners  of  his  Greek  counterpart.  He  was  brusque  to  rudeness. 
So  intolerable  did  the  position  of  Boris  become  that  at  one 
moment  he  longed  to  renounce  it.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
Palace.  Not  only  was  his  brother  an  exile  with  his  father, 
hut  even  his  sisters  were  never  allowed  either  to  visit  or  com¬ 
municate  with  him.  When  T  w^as  received  by  His  Majesty  in 
January,  1020,  it  wms  touching  to  note  the  eagerness  with  w’hicb 
he  asked  for  new's  of  the  outside  world.  Gentle,  simple,  and 
unassuming — like  his  mother,  and  the  opposite  in  all  respects 
of  his  father — King  Boris  would  probably  at  any  time  he  a 
happier  man  in  private  life.  Stambulisky,  however,  would  not 
let  him  go.  He  was  a  convinced  republican  ;  but  his  visit  to 
Paris  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Bulgarian  revolution 
would  harm  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  Westerji  Europe.  He 
had  therefore  refused  King  Boris’s  plea  to  be  allowed  to  quit ; 
and  is  reported  to  have  added  that  if  His  Majesty  repeated  the 
request  he  would  have  to  he  kept  at  his  post  by  force  ! 

The  chief  result  of  the  w'ar  in  Bulgaria — as  in  Germany  and 
.\ustria — was  to  destroy  an  absolute  monarchy.  Tn  Bulgaria 
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a  tyrannical  minister  quickly  took  the  vacant  seat.  The  rou"h- 
hewn  i)easant  leader  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  dictatorship  quite 
as  powerful  as  that  of  the  former  crafty  sovereign.  It  was  a 
ruder,  more  violent  autocracy ;  it  substituted  the  bludgeon  for 
the  rapier;  but  it  was  not  the  less  intolerant  of  opfKjsition.  It 
was  almost  enough  for  a  rival  to  criticise  Stambnlisky’s  policy 
for  the  critic  to  be  threatened  with  imprisonment.  His  prefer- 
once  for  the  peasants  ha<l  already  created  a  certain  antagonism 
between  himself  and  the  urban  jKjpulation.  The  two  general 
elections  conducted  under  his  premiership  in  1920  and  1923 
brought  him,  it  is  true,  a  large  number  of  urban  votes.  But 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  electioneering  methods  of 
the  Balkans  will  not  piuy  too  much  attention  to  such  evidence. 
When  he  had  been  thus  twice  confirmed  in  power  he  became 
more  cavalier  than  ever  in  his  treatment  of  political  opponents. 
The  trial  of  the  Badoslavoff  Government  did  not  irritate  the 
country  much;  they  had  brought  galling  misery  on  the  country, 
and  they  had  thrown  Bulgaria  into  the  war  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Sobranye.  But  when  he  showed  that  he  was 
determined  to  try,  one  after  another,  all  his  recent  predecessors 
in  office  and  most  of  their  colleagues,  it  seemed  only  too  clear 
tlmt  the  man  was  determined  to  sweep  away  every  possible 
rival.  Some  of  those  whom  he  dragged  from  Tirnovo  to  Sofia 
to  stand  their  trial  had  been  colleagues  of  his  own  in  Coalition 
Cabinets,  and  had  even,  like  M.  Malinoff,  been  of  the  utmost 
assistance  to  him  in  time  of  trouble.  M.  Gueshoff,  again  (who 
eluded  his  grasp  by  remaining  absent  in  Paris),  w'as  as  good 
a  friend  of  the  Entente  Powers  as  Stambulisky  himself.  He 
therefore  arrayed  against  himself  the  whole  set  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  classes  in  Bulgaria.  They  may  have  been,  with  some 
exceptions,  a  con'upt,  place-hunting,  intriguing  clique  ;  Stam¬ 
bulisky  was  made  in  larger  mould  than  they,  and  had  discredited 
them  as  a  class.  But  he  went  too  far.  Political  life  would 
become  a  farce  if  making  a  speech  against  the  Prime  Minister 
at  a  public  meeting  meant  breaking  stones  in  a  convict  gang 
the  week  afterwards.  The  Bulgarian  people,  without  a  doubt, 
favour  a  constitutional  rdgime  on  the  British  model,  and  the 
dictatorial  ways  of  their  new  master  irked  them.  But  Stam¬ 
bulisky  paid  little  heed  to  murmurings.  The  law  which  he 
intended  to  pass  against  Communists,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  an  instance  of  the  peasant  cunning  and  grim  sense  of 
humour  which  lent  aid  to  his  violence.  He  announced  that  a 
measure  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  Sobranye  to  provide  for 
the  confiscation  of  Communists’  property  in  all  villages  where 
their  nmnbcr  exceeded  ten — such  property,  in  conformity  with 
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the  truest  principles  of  (Communism,  then  to  be  made  over  to 
the  municipality ! 

But  if  he  was  a  tyrant  at  home,  he  was  a  peacemaker  abroad. 
He  strove  persistently  to  better  the  relations  between  Bulgaria 
and  Serbia.  This  he  was  able  to  do  with  conspicuous  success 
because  he  was  one  of  the  very  few'  Bulgarian  statesmen  of 
recent  years  w'ho  W'as  strong  enough  to  defy  the  Bulgars  of 
Macedonia.  These  formidable  brigands  have  literally  dominated 
Bulgarian  politics  for  the  last  tw'enty  years.  King  Ferdinand 
lived  in  terror  of  them,  and  hardly  a  politician  of  Sofia  but  felt 
that  to  oppose  them  openly  was  to  expose  himself  to  assassina¬ 
tion.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  removal  of  Stambulisky  will 
lead  to  a  recrudescence  of  Macedonian  agitation,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  antagonism  with  Yugo-Slavia,  who  is  determined  to 
retain  her  hold  on  the  territory  betw'een  Serbia  proper  and  the 
confines  of  Salonika.  Only  when  and  if  the  Croatian  element 
gain  the  upper  hand  in  Yugo-Slavia  will  Belgrade  be  perhaps 
induced  to  set  less  store  by  her  southern  outlet  to  the  sea.  It 
was  real  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  Stambulisky  to  conclude 
with  Yugo-Slavia  the  agreement  at  Kish,  at  the  end  of  last 
March,  directed  towards  the  suppression  of  the  mainly  Bulgarian 
revolutionary  bands  by  common  action  of  the  two  Governments. 
It  was  the  biggest  step  towards  stamping  out  brigandage  in 
Macedonia  yet  taken — and  it  was  the  first  step  towards  a  union 
of  the  two  most  vigorous  and  most  quarrelsome  races  in  tlie 
Balkans.  With  the  disappearance  of  Stambulisky  disapjicars 
the  best  chance  of  a  federation  of  all  the  Southern  Slavs  which 
would  have  been  a  tremendous  factor  for  stabilisation  in  the 
Near  East. 

Nor  was  an  understanding  with  Serbia  the  only  direction  in 
which  Stambulisky  showed  a  statesman’s  perspective  in  foreign 
affairs.  He  had  been  painfully  surprised  at  the  severity  of  the 
peace  treaty  which  he  was  called  u}>on  to  sign  at  Neuilly  ;  l)ul 
having  put  his  signature  to  it  he  realised  the  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  stipulations  and  the  wisdom  of  carrying  them  out 
loyally.  He  satisfied  the  Allied  military  commissioners  that 
disarmament  was  effected  according  to  schedule ;  and  he  w  as 
able  to  negotiate  with  the  Beparation  Commission  for  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  payments  much  in  Bulgaria’s  favour. 

The  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  which  hurt  him  most 
w'ere  those  which  cut  Bulgaria  off  from  the  /Fgean  Sea.  1 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  anxiety  with  which  Stambulisky 
enquired  of  me  the  intentions  of  Britain  in  this  respect,  before 
the  final  dispositions  as  to  Thrace  had  been  made.  As  long 
as  it  W'ere  not  given  to  Greece  !  he  exclaimed.  To  keep  it  in  the 
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IiuikIs  of  the  Powers,  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  reversion  to 
Bulgaria,  was  his  persistent  aim.  And  at  the  time  of  his  death 
its  attribution  to  Greece  had  not  yet  been  ratified.  The  one 
advantage  which  every  post-war  Treaty  pertaining  to  that  region 
had  pledged  to  Bulgaria  was  an  economic  outlet  to  the  .35gean. 
This  was  offered  to  Stambulisky  at  the  first  Conference  at 
Lausanne,  via  Karagatch-Dedeagatch,  with  a  ninety-nine  year 
lease  of  a  coastal  strip  near  the  latter  port.  The  offer  was 
refused  by  Stambulisky.  He  declared  the  scheme  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable,  because  the  port  remained  a  Greek  possession  and  the 
railway  line  was  still  on  Greek  territory.  That  a  town  should 
be  owned  by  one  State  and  administered  by  another  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  an  ideal  arrangement,  and  showed  a  disregard  for 
Balkan  mentality  on  the  part  of  its  authors ;  Bulgarian  j^easants, 
steei)ed  in  suspicion  and  hostility,  would  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  to  entrust  their  goods  to  the  care  of  hated  rivals. 
What  was  at  the  back  of  Stambulisky’s  mind  in  refusing  the 
offer  no  man  can  say  for  sure.  He  let  it  be  known  that  the 
only  solution  which  would  satisfy  him  would  be  the  outright 
[wssession  of  both  railway  and  tx)rt.  That  was  more  than  the 
Powers  had  undertaken  to  give ;  and  there  the  matter  rests. 
Stambulisky  was  a  southern  Bulgarian  himself ;  and  his  eyes 
were  turned  longingly  towards  the  yPgean  seaboard  which  ]3ul- 
garia  had  possessed  awhile,  and  then  lost  again  through  backing 
the  losers  in  the  Great  War. 

Stambulisky  was  of  the  essence  of  his  race.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a  Bulgarian,  and  not  quite  all  his  faults.  Huge  in 
stature,  broad  in  proportion,  big-shouldercHl,  uncouth  in  his 
movements  and  vehement  in  speech,  he  impressed  everyone  with 
his  energy,  his  sincerity  and  his  fearlessness.  His  big  brown 
face  was  topped  with  a  shock  of  black  hair,  and  his  upturned 
moustaches  helped  to  give  his  appearance  a  certain  fierceness. 
There  was  a  combative  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  a  deep  fuiTow  in 
the  forehead  between  them,  and  a  nose  not  without  fineness. 
His  frankness  was  refreshing  in  a  country  where  it  is  the  rarest 
of  qualities.  Not  that  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  a  peasant’s  cun¬ 
ning  ;  or  free  from  the  thriftiness  of  his  class  and  the  avidity 
of  his  race.  After  his  death  hoards  of  paper  money,  Bulgarian 
and  foreign,  were  found  in  different  places  in  and  around  his 
house.  But  the  cringing  which  is  all  too  common  in  the  Orient 
was  totally  alien  to  him.  He  was  a  friend  to  this  country,. and 
proved  it  in  act.  But  he  did  not  gush  about  England  to  every 
British  tourist.  He  never  dissimulated — except  once,  in  a  last 
rather  pitiful  attempt  to  save  his  life.  After  his  overthrow, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  a  hunted  fugitive,  he  cut  off  bis 
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moustaches,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  he  would  not  be 
recognised.  Vain  indeed  was  the  hope !  Such  giants  as  Stam- 
bulisky  are  not  common,  even  in  the  Balkans.  With  or  without 
his  moustaches  every  soldier  would  know  him  at  once.  And 
when  they  shot  him  down  they  closed  the  career  of  a  great  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Stambulisky  was  a  Balkan  Bis¬ 
marck.  He  had  that  formidable  combination  of  brute  strength 
and  native  cunning  which  seems  to  come,  now'  and  again, 
where  an  Oriental  stock  has  mixed  wdth  European.  There  is 
an  ancient  kinship  between  Prussians  ([/roper),  Bulgars  and 
Hungarians.  In  character  they  are  strong,  masterful  and  hard¬ 
working,  and  they  show  the  same  great  apparent  frankness 
which  usually  masks  an  infinite  capacity  for  dissimulation. 
Shimbulisky’s  treatment  of  his  political  adversaries  finds  its 
parallel  in  the  mixture  of  craft  and  [ilain  rudeness  shown  by 
Bismarck  to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  von  Arnim  and  others. 
Compunction  for  the  fate  of  an  opponent  was  as  alien  to  the 
one  as  the  other.  Both  felt  the  same  imperious  desire  to  domi¬ 
nate  and  to  serve — for  nobody  ever  doubted  the  devotion  to  his 
country  of  the  Prussian  junker  or  of  Europe’s  first  peasant 
Prime  Minister.  As  the  Balkans  are  tw'o  hundred  years  behind 
Western  Europe,  so  were  Stambulisky’s  methods  more  primitive 
than  Bismarck’s.  He  had,  moreover,  been  embittered  by  his 
three  years’  imprisonment.  Yet  he  never  allow’ed  an  opixincnt 
to  be  condemned  to  death ;  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
cherished  liberal  principles,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  books  which 
he  published,  notably  Authority,  Anarchy  and  Democracy ,  and 
What  a  Politician  Ought  to  be.  He  was  fond  of  going  to  see 
plays,  though  his  visits  were  latterly  infrequent.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  into  the  theatre  by  a  bomb-thrower  in  February  of  this 
year,  and  thereafter  preferred  to  seek  relaxation  on  his  farm  at 
Slavovitza.  A  man  must  be  judged  in  the  setting  of  his  natural 
suiToundings ;  it  is  not  easy  to  govern  the  turbulent  w  ithout 
resorting  to  despotism.  Extreme  begets  extreme  ;  and  Stani- 
bulisky’s  dictatorship  was  requited  by  a  violent  end.  The 
removal  of  his  controlling  hand  may  let  the  floods  of  internal 
turbulence  burst  their  barriers  and  flow  into  neighbouring  lands. 


A.  L.  Kennedy. 


TAxNGIEE,  MOROCCO,  AND  THE  STRAITS  OF 
GIBRALTAR. 


(1)  The  Historical  Background  in  its  International 
Setting. 

At  the  moment  Tangier  is  the  focus  of  international  relations 
in  the  Western  Mediterranean,  but  the  questions  with  which 
it  is  connected  involve  far  more  than  a  mere  settlement  of  the 
status  of  the  town  and  of  its  administrative  regime.  Tangier 
is  only  the  central  feature  of  a  very  extensive  problem  embrac¬ 
ing  Morocco,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Straits  generally. 

To  France  and  Spain  it  is  a  problem  of  direct  and  vital  im- 
{X)rtance.  To  Great  Britain  it  is  more  indirectly  of  almost  equal 
concern.  Other  nations  have  been  and  still  are  interested.  It 
is  certainly  a  problem  allecting  the  peace  of  the  world.  To  few 
other  matters  in  recent  years  has  European  diplomacy  devoted 
more  time  or  elaborated  more  agreements  devising  expedients 
to  reconcile  conflicting  aspirations.  That  nothing  more  than 
expedients  have  so  far  been  agreed  to  testifies  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  question  and  is  the  justification  of  an  attempt  to  survey 
the  whole  of  the  controversy.  In  the  light  of  such  a  survey  the 
basis  of  an  equitable  solution  may  perhaps  emerge. 

To  find  the  root  of  the  problem  we  must  go  back  in  bistory 
to  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  S{>ain.  The  dramatic 
struggle  between  Christianity  and  Islam  in  the  Iberian  penin¬ 
sula  ended  with  the  capitulation  of  Granada  in  1492,  an  event 
symbolic  of  the  achievement  of  Spanish  unity  as  one  country, 
one  nation,  and  one  people. 

The  impulse  of  tradition  would  have  favoured  the  extension 
of  the  crusade  to  the  enemy’s  territory,  and  the  state  of  North 
Africa  in  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  facilitated  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  dynasties  which  ruled  in  Barbary  w'ere  effete  and 
exercised  no  power  of  co-ordination  over  the  tribal  organi.sation 
of  the  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Spain  at  the  height  of 
her  national  vigour  could  have  mastered  the  whole  country  from 
Tunis  to  Tangier.  But  other  influences  supervened  and  caused 
the  opportunity  to  be  neglected.  The  lure  of  w^ealth  deflected 
the  energies  of  the  people  to  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru ,  and 
Charles  V.  expended  the  national  resources  on  efforts  to  fulfil 
his  personal  ambitions  in  Central  Europe.  Such  six)radic 
attempts  as  w'ere  made  by  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  century 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  Africa  failed  for  lack  of  persistence  and 
support.  Thenceforth  her  own  decline  prevented  effective 
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action.  As  an  earnest  of  her  purpose  there  only  survived  the 
possession  of  a  few  strongholds  on  the  Moorish  coast  to  which 
she  has  grimly  clung  ever  since.  Melilla,  Pehon  de  Velez, 
Alhucemas,  and  Ceuta,  known  as  the  “  presidios,”  kept  their 
Spanish  garrisons.  They  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pif,  a 
mountainous  barrier  cutting  off  all  access  to  the  interior.  Use¬ 
less  for  commerce,  neglected  by  the  home  Government,  and 
continually  harassed  by  the  wild  Berber  tribes  to  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  walls,  they  subsisted  with  no  other  importance  than 
as  penal  settlements  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Tangier,  the 
principal  Moorish  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  in  Spanish 
hands  for  nearly  a  century,  but,  passing  to  Portugal  in  1656, 
it  came  into  English  possession  in  1662  as  part  of  the  dowry 
of  Catherine  of  Braganza  on  her  marriage  with  Charles  11. 
The  importance  of  the  place  was  not  apparent  to  the  English 
Government  of  those  days,  and  after  successfully  resisting  a 
prolonged  siege  by  the  INIoors,  it  was  evacuated  in  1684  as  too 
burdensome  a  foreign  commitment. 

The  Moorish  Sultan  whose  action  was  the  cause  of  the 
English  withdrawal  from  Tangier  had  the  ambition  to  destroy 
all  the  establishments  held  by  European  powers  in  Morocco. 
He  did  not  succeed  absolutely,  but  he  practically  put  an  end 
to  the  footing  Portugal  had  up  to  this  time  maintained  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  he  reduced  the  Spanish  possessions  to  those 
few  ”  presidios  ”  of  which  we  have  sj>oken.  Moulay  Ismail, 
the  second  Sultan  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty,  ruled  Morocco 
with  a  hand  of  iron  for  fifty-five  years  from  1672  to  1727.  It 
is  impossible  to  regard  him  personally  as  other  than  a  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  but  his  influence  on  Moroccan  history 
cannot  be  passed  by  without  mention.  By  his  indomitable 
energy  and  drastic  methods  he  imix)sed  his  authority  over  the 
turbulent  tribes  of  the  Empire  more  completely  than  any  Sultan 
before  or  since.  For  this  puriiose  he  created  the  famous  corps 
of  black  troops  whom  he  bred  to  arms  in  a  kind  of  military 
State  stud,  and  whose  remnants  continue  to  form  the  Sultan’s 
bodyguard.  He  reorganised  the  central  administration  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  survived  until  our  own  day.  At  a  time 
when  Turkish  domination  had  spread  over  the  greater  j)art  of 
the  North  African  coast  he  prevented  the  possibility  of  their 
ever  becoming  masters  of  Morocco,  a  fact  of  especial  interest 
since  it  is  the  cause  of  great  differences  between  Morocco  and 
the  rest  of  Barbary.  Whereas  the  civilisation  of  Western  Islam 
was  broken  up  and  crushed  in  Triix)li,  Tunis  and  Algiers  under 
the  rule  of  Turkish  Beys  and  Pashas,  it  survived  untouched  in 
Morocco.  Art,  science,  and  letters  have  been  able  to  maintain 
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themselves  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  Maghreb, 
and  the  preservation  of  political  independence  has  safeguarded 
the  religious  position  of  the  Moorish  Sultan,  who,  for  all  within 
and  many  beyond  the  power  of  his  sceptre,  is  Caliph  and  Prince 
of  the  faithful  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

The  successors  of  Moulay  Ismail  lacked  the  vigour  of  per¬ 
sonality,  which  is  the  essential  factor  of  strong  government 
under  any  despotic  system.  The  vitality  with  which  he  had 
inspired  the  administration  continued  to  be  an  active  force  long 
after  his  death,  but  in  the  absence  of  fresh  stimulus,  the 
politic4il  authority  of  the  Sultan  became  gradually  weaker  and 
weaker.  At  home  he  was  obeyed  only  in  the  more  easily 
accessible  parts  of  the  Empire,  ami  there  only  by  resort  to  con¬ 
tinual  military  progresses  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country.  Abroad,  he  had  constantly  to  answer  for  the 
depredations  which  the  corsairs  based  on  his  ports  made  on 
foreign  shipping.  And,  as  time  went  on,  the  European  Powers 
became  less  and  less  inclined  to  submit  without  protest  to  a 
system  of  piracy  dating  from  days  when  it  had  been  part  of 
the  general  conflict  between  the  evenly  matched  forces  of 
Christendom  and  Islam  in  the  ^fediterranean.  As  the  Christian 
T’owers  grew  stronger  and  the  INFoslem  Powers  grew  weaker, 
Europe  became  more  insistent  on  the  removal  of  these  dangers 
to  commerce  and  navigation.  Nothing  but  a  consistent  policy 
of  prevarication  based  on  the  playing  off  of  national  jealousies 
one  against  the  other,  and  a  general  resistance  to  the  admittance 
of  any  European  influence,  preseiwed  INIorocco  for  so  long  from 
foreign  intervention. 

Similar  circumstances,  combined  with  the  lack  of  even  such 
semblance  of  political  cohesion  as  distinguished  Morocco, 
brought  about  the  extinction  of  the  rhost  important  of  the 
Turkish  Barbary  States  before  the  nineteenth  century  was  very 
old.  The  capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French  in  1830  was  followed 
in  the  next  decade  by  the  extension  of  their  conquests  right  up 
to  the  boundaries  of  Morocco.  The  clandestine  support  given 
by  the  Moorish  authorities  to  the  resistance  of  the  Emir  Abd 
el  Kader  in  Western  Algeria  provoked  a  conflict  between  French 
and  Moorish  forces.  The  Moors  were  defeated,  and  by  a  treaty 
signed  in  March,  1845,  the  frontier  betw'een  Morocco  and 
Algeria  was  defined.  The  French  would  not  have  been  unwill¬ 
ing  to  pursue  their  advantage  further,  but  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  viewed  with  some  alarm  the  spread  of  French  influence 
towards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  made  it  clear  that  such 
action  wotild  not  be  tolerated. 
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These  events  roused  Spanish  interest  in  Africa  from  its  long 
sleep,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  Spain,  a  long  sequel  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  did  not  favour  an  active  policy.  A  less  dis¬ 
turbed  interval  in  1859  encouraged  the  Spanish  Government 
to  seek  redress  from  Morocco  for  a  series  of  outstanding 
grievances.  In  spite  of  the  Sultan's  promises  of  compensation 
and  guarantees  war  was  declared  and  sufficient  military  success 
obtained  to  exact  an  indemnity,  small  increases  of  territory 
round  the  “presidios,”  and  the  occupation  of  Tetuan  first  as 
a  pledge  and  subsequently  in  permanency.  Once  more,  how¬ 
ever,  Great  Britain  intervened  to  rob  the  victor  of  his  full  advan¬ 
tage  by  forbidding  the  occupation  of  Tangier. 

For  a  apace,  active  measures  to  compass  the  downfall  of  the 
Moorish  Empire  were  suspended.  The  fog  of  internal  upheavals 
once  more  descended  over  Spain,  and  France  under  the  Second 
Empire  was  busy  enough  in  Europe  besides  having  much  to  do 
in  the  organisation  of  Algeria.  Tlie  disasters  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  however,  gave  great  impetus  To  a  policy  of 
imperial  aggrandisement  as  a  means  of  rehabilitating  French 
prestige,  and  there  t(X)k  shape  the  plan  of  an  African  Empire 
to  W'hich  Morocco  w'as  an  inevitable  adjunct. 

In  1880  an  International  Conference,  representing  thirteen 
Powers,  met  at  Madrid,  where  a  convention  was  signed  with 
Morocco  regulating  the  vexed  question  of  the  protection  afforded 
to  Moorish  subjects  by  foreign  representatives  in  the  country. 
This  practice  of  accumulating  nationals  so  as  to  add  to  one’s 
right  of  interference  is  a  familiar  one  in  countries  where  the 
system  of  “  capitulations  ”  is  in  vigour,  and  its  extensive  abuse 
in  Morocco  was  a  sign  of  the  times.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
scramble  for  Africa  and  of  innumerable  agreements  defining  the 
relations  of  the  powers  to  each  other  in  respect  of  coveted  terri¬ 
tories.  In  1881  the  French  proclaimed  a  protectorate  over 
Tunis.  Events  in  Egypt  led  to  the  British  occupation  in  the 
next  year.  In  1900  France  gave  a  free  hand  to  Italy  in  Tripoli 
in  return  for  a  similar  recognition  of  her  Moroccan  claims.  In 
1902  France  and  Spain  entered  into  negotiations  over  their 
relations  in  Morocco.  France  offered  to  allow  Spain  a  sphere 
of  influence  over  the  whole  northern  half  of  the  country  includ¬ 
ing  Fez,  but  the  scheme  came  to  nothing  because  Spain  did 
not  at  that  time  care  to  accept  so  heavy  a  responsibility  over 
what  is  the  most  unprofitable  part  of  the  land,  and,  moreover, 
was  afraid  of  offending  Great  Britain,  who  had  not  been 
consulted. 

Of  greater  importance  than  any  of  these  agreements  were 
the  Anglo-French  Declaration  and  the  Franco-Spanish  Conven- 
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tion  of  April  and  October,  1901.  The  former  regulated  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  Egypt  and  Morocco. 
This  agreement  was  adhered  to  by  Spain,  who,  in  accordance 
with  one  of  the  provisions,  proceeded  to  an’ange  with  France 
the  delimitation  of  their  respective  interests  in  Morocco.  Great 
Britain  recognised  “  that  it  appertains  to  France,  more  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  power  whose  dominions  are  conterminous  for  a  great 
distance  with  those  of  Morocco,  to  preserve  order  in  that 
country  and  to  provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  all  adminis¬ 
trative,  economic,  financial,  and  military  reforms  which  it  may 
require.”  The  pi’inciple  of  the  “open  door  ”  for  commerce  is 
recognised,  and  the  free  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is 
to  be  secured  by  the  prohibition  of  fortifications,  except  such 
as  the  Spanish  “presidios”  might  require,  on  the  Moorish 
coast  w’estwards  from  Melilla  to  Tangier  and  thence  southwards 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sebou. 

Great  Britain  acknowledged  Spanish  interests  derived  “  from 
her  geographical  position  and  from  her  territorial  possessions 
on  the  Moorish  coast  of  the  Mediten-anean,”  and  agreed  in  the 
secret  clauses  that,  if  the  disintegration  of  Morocco  necessitated 
a  departure  from  the  publicly  declared  policy  not  to  alter  the 
ixilitical  status  of  the  country,  Spain  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  area.  The  Franco- 
Spanish  Convention,  which  remained  secret  till  1911,  delimited 
the  iMJundary  between  the  respective  spheres  of  influence  and 
gave  Spain  the  same  rights  as  those  accorded  to  France  in  the 
Anglo-French  declaration.  Spain,  however,  declares  that  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years  she  will  only  take  action  after  agree¬ 
ment  with  France,  while  on  the  other  hand  France  is  only 
iKDund  “to  inform  the  Spanish  Government  beforehand  of  its 
action  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  in  so  far  as  the  Spanish 
sphere  of  influence  is  concerned.”  In  the  event  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  proving  im{)ossible,  or  in  the  event 
of  the  Sultan  agreeing  to  Spain  establishing  herself  in  her  area 
(a  highly  improbable  contingency),  Spain  is  given  a  free  hand, 
hut  she  is  bound  “  neither  to  alienate  nor  to  cede  under  any 
form,  even  temiiorarily,  all  or  part  of  the  territories”  within 
her  zone.  The  effect  of  the  interpretation  of  these  clauses  is 
of  great  importance,  since  it  is  the  French  contention  that  they 
have  always  treated  for  Morocco  as  a  whole,  merely  allowing 
concessions  to  the  Spaniards  because  their  situation  made  it 
only  reasonable  to  admit  their  claims  to  consideration.  France 
is,  therefore,  disposed  to  look  on  Spain  as  her  sub-tenant  in 
Morocco  (except,  of  course,  in  the  “  presidios,”  where  she  has 
undisputed  sovereignty),  a  jiosition  which  Spain  is  not  at  all 
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inclined  to  admit.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  question  is 
one  of  diplomatic  subterfuge,  hut  the  conditions  above  quoted, 
whereby  Spain  virtually  had  to  ask  French  permission  before 
taking  any  action,  whereas  France  was  merely  required  to  notify 
any  action  which  all'ected  Spain,  together  with  the  prohibition  of 
alienation,  are  certainly  capable  of  interjyretation  in  support  of 
the  French  view.  A  special  regime  for  Tangier  was  evidently 
contemplated  even  at  that  time,  since  the  Convention  states 
that  the  town  “  shall  keep  the  special  character  which  is  given 
it  by  the  pi’esence  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  by  its  municii)al 
and  sanitary  institutions.” 

The  Anglo-French  Declaration  had  further  importance  because 
it  involved  a  substantial  change  in  British  policy.  Hitherto  the 
British  Government  had  steadfastly  resisted  any  foreign  attempts 
to  gain  such  influence  over  Morocco  as  might  in  any  way  threaten 
Moorish  independence,  in  order  to  prevent  any  Power  from 
dominating  the  African  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French  ‘‘  Entente  ”  and  the  removal  of 
French  impediments  to  British  action  in  Egypt  induced  the 
British  Government  to  modify  their  position,  though  not  com¬ 
pletely  to  abandon  it.  Publicly,  the  Declaration  reaffirmed  the 
maintenance  of  Mwrish  independence,  hut  the  secret  clauses 
virtually  gave  France  permission  to  establish  a  protectorate 
whenever  circumstances  permitted.  The  allotment  to  Spain  of 
a  share  in  the  contemplated  partition  of  Morocco  was  a  safe¬ 
guard  in  the  sense  that,  failing  the  retention  of  absolute  Moorish 
independence,  occupation  of  the  INIediterranean  coast  by  a  weak 
Power  was  the  next  best  thing,  es}>ecially  as  this  Power  was 
prohibited  from  erecting  fortifications.  The  support  hence¬ 
forward  consistently  given  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain  has  been 
intende<l  to  neutralise  the  danger  of  the  extension  of  French 
influence,  and  has  been  motived  by  anxiety  for  security  of 
passage  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  time  of  war. 

These  agreements,  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  Powers  most 
directly  concerned,  appeared  definitely  to  establish  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Moorish  question  on  a  tripartite  basis.  France  was 
thereby  encouraged  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Sultan 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  programme  of  reforms  to  be  carried  out 
under  French  auspices.  An  improvement  in  the  internal  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  country  was  of  practical  urgency,  because  the  w^eak- 
ness  of  the  Central  Government  led  to  perpetual  difficulties  on 
the  Moorish-Algerian  frontier.  The  occasion  was,  moreover, 
favourable  to  a  step  forward  in  the  fulfilment  of  French  imperial 
aspirations. 

In  INIarch,  100.'),  the  Kaiser  visited  Tangier,  and  startled  the 
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world  in  a  speech  vehemently  defending  the  independence  of 
Morocco.  A  German  Mission  simultaneously  appeared  at  Fez. 
This  unexpected  intervention  of  a  Power  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  considered  especially  interested  in  the  Moorish  question 
upset  all  calculations.  The  Sultan,  emboldened  by  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  Germany,  rejected  the  French  proposals,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  reforms  should  be  discussed  at  an  international 
conference.  Under  pressure  from  Germany,  this  was  agreed  to 
by  France,  on  condition  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  com¬ 
promise  French  rights.  The  principles  of  “  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  Sultan ;  the  integrity  of  his  empire  and 
economic  liberty  without  any  inequality  ”  were  mutually  recog¬ 
nised,  and  an  agreement  was  come  to  regarding  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed. 

The  German  action  was  certainly  prompted  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  secret  clauses  of  the  Anglo-French  Declaration  and  of 
the  secret  Franco-Spanish  Convention  of  1904  anticipating  the 
partition  of  Morocco.  Germany  was  partly  actuated  by  legiti¬ 
mate  fear  for  her  growing  economic  interests  in  Morocco  if 
French  supremacy  came  to  be  realised.  Incidentally,  the 
moment,  coinciding  with  the  preoccupation  of  Russia  in  her  war 
with  Japan,  was  favourable  for  a  blow  at  the  “  Fiiitente,”  and 
the  colonial  party  no  doubt  expected  to  profit  by  the  Sultan’s 
gratitude  for  being  rescued  from  the  French  clutches  by  obtain¬ 
ing  an  assured  footing  in  tbe  country. 

The  General  Act  of  Algeciras,  concluded  by  the  thirteen  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  Madrid  Convention  of  1880  in  April,  1906,  had  the 
effect  of  placing  the  relations  of  France  and  Spain  with  Morocco 
in  some  degree  under  international  control.  A  native  police 
force  under  French  and  Spanish  instructors,  with  a  Swiss 
Inspector-General,  was  established  for  five  years  to  maintain 
order  in  the  principal  parts.  A  State  Bank  was  set  up  whose 
initial  capital  was  to  be  equally  divided  among  such  of  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  conference  as  subscribed  to  it,  and 
whose  directors  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  Spain,  and  the  Eeichsbank, 
in  agreement  with  their  respective  Governments.  Regulations 
were  drawn  up  for  the.  control  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  muni¬ 
tions  and  for  the  increase  of  revenue  by  improved  methods  of 
taxation.  The  customs  administration  was  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  two  international  bodies  who  were  to  fix  values 
and  deal  with  the  suppression  of  contraband.  Finally,  contracts 
for  public  works  w’ere  to  be  open  to  public  tender  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  nationality  under  a  procedure  which  involved  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  various  international  commissions.  Generally  speaking, 
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the  Diplomatic  Corps  residing  at  Tangier  were  responsible  for 
supervising  the  working  of  the  different  arrangements. 

Events  in  Morocco,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  prevented 
the  quiet  development  of  these  plans.  The  Act  of  Algeciras  was 
too  palpably  at  variance  with  the  course  along  which  France 
was  being  driven,  partly  owing  to  local  circumstances,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  “  colonial”  party  at  home. 
M.  Augustin  Bernard  puts  the  French  point  of  view  well : 

‘  ‘  The  Act  of  1906  represented  the  lesser  evil  and  reserved  the 
future.  The  international  formula  had  none  the  less  been 
accepted  by  us,  and  it  did  not  correspond  to  the  necessities  of 
the  situation.  It,  in  fact,  implied  an  insoluble  contradiction; 
it  imposed  on  us  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of  acting  and  the 
impossibility  of  acting ;  we  w’ere  faced  wdth  the  alternative 
either  of  sacrificing  our  special  interest  so  as  to  keep  on  inter¬ 
national  ground,  or  of  serving  it  by  leaving  this  ground  ;  we  were 
constrained  to  seek  unrealisable  reconciliations  betw’een  separate 
action,  the  logical  consequence  of  our  special  interest,  and  collec¬ 
tive  action,  the  legal  consequence  of  our  collective  engagements.” 

Under  the  segis  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at  Tangier  things 
moved  slowly,  and  it  w^as  not  long  before  the  French  found  an 
opportunity  to  force  the  pace  by  taking  action  which  within  five 
years  led  to  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  international  solu¬ 
tion  and  a  return  to  the  dual  partition. 

In  1907  the  murder  of  a  French  doctor  at  Marrakech  and  the 
massacre  of  several  Europeans  at  Casablanca  (due,  it  may  be 
said,  to  an  attempt  to  run  a  railw^ay  through  a  Moslem  ceme¬ 
tery)  provoked  French  military  intervention.  Algerian  columns 
seized  Oudjda,  and,  coming  into  conflict  with  tribal  hordes  at 
other  points  along  the  frontier,  pushed  their  way  through  the 
belt  known  as  the  ”  Confins  Algero-Marocains,”  w'hich  since 
1901  had  been  in  a  certain  degree  subject  to  a  Franco-Moorish 
condominium.  The  troops  sent  to  restore  order  at  Casablanca, 
from  extending  their  lines  to  give  themselves  ellxiw  room ,  ended 
by  occupying  a  wide  section  of  the  Atlantic  plain  known  as  the 
Shawia.  The  jaw’s  of  the  French  pincers  were  thus  embedded 
in  the  Moorish  flanks. 

Meanwhile,  the  authority  of  the  well-meaning  but  futile  Sultan 
Abd  el  Aziz  was  becoming  gravely  compromised.  His  childish 
attempts  to  adapt  himself  to  European  methods  landed  him 
grievously  into  debt,  and  his  efforts  to  conciliate  the  foreign 
Powers  excited  the  wrath  of  his  subjects.  Rebellion  broke  out 
under  the  leadership  of  his  brother,  Moulay  Hafid,  supported 
by  all  those  who  feared  and  distrusted  foreign  encroachment. 
Abd  el  Aziz  was  defeated  and  Moulay  Hafid  proclaimed  Sultan 
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in  his  stead.  The  new  sovereign,  however,  could  do  nothing 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  for  the  saving  of  which  his  pre¬ 
decessor  had  been  deposed.  He  was  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the 
Act  of  Algeciras  in  order  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Powers. 
He  had  to  agree  to  certain  reforms  in  order  to  obtain  promises 
of  French  evacuation  as  soon  as  they  were  working  satisfactorily. 
He  was  forced  to  conclude  a  similar  arrangement  wuth  Spain, 
who  had  follow’ed  French  example  by  invading  the  Eif.  He 
had  further  to  consent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  country’s 
financial  liabilities  by  means  of  a  loan  with  interest  secured  on 
the  customs  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  so  that  he  w’as  left 
at  the  mercy  of  international,  especially  French,  financiers  with 
scarcely  enough  resources  for  ordinary  administrative  purposes. 
The  exactions  to  which  he  resorted  very  quickly  destroyed  his 
popularity.  The  country  sank  into  even  greater  anarchy. 
Finally,  in  1911,  he  was  besieged  in  Fez  by  insurgent  tribes, 
and  in  despair  appealed  to  France  for  assistance.  A  French 
force  was  despatched  to  the  rescue,  raised  the  siege,  and  occupied 
the  town.  Spanish  troops  simultaneously  occupied  Larash, 
Alcazar,  and  Arzila.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  complete  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Moorish  empire,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  deter¬ 
mined  to  exact  a  price  for  permitting  its  absorption  by  France, 
and  genuinely  fearful  lest  a  new'  regime  should  lead  to  a 
throttling  of  her  growing  commerce,  Germany  stepped  in  once 
more.  The  German  cruiser  Panther  appeared  at  Agadir, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Imperial  Government  made  itself  heard 
above  the  clamour  demanding  discussion  of  a  settlement.  A 
dangerous  crisis,  which  might  well  have  produced  a  European 
war,  was  solved  by  two  agreements  betw'een  France  and  Ger 
many,  by  which,  in  return  for  cessions  of  territory  in  Central 
Africa,  Germany  withdrew  her  objections  to  any  action  France 
might  see  fit  to  take  in  Morocco.  An  important  point  to  be 
noticed  here  is  that,  by  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the 
Spanish  sphere  of  influence,  France  insinuated  her  claim  to  treat 
for  Morocco  as  a  whole.  A  dispute  had  arisen  over  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Larash,  Alcazar,  and  Arzila.  Spain  justified  her 
action  on  the  grounds  that  the  French  occupation  of  Casablanca 
and  Oudjda  in  1007,  with  the  subsequent  operations  both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  w'est,  culminating  in  the  occupation  of  Fez, 
constituted  a  virtual  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  main¬ 
taining  the  status  quo,  thus  fulfilling  the  conditions  under 
which  her  complete  freedom  of  action  was  conceded  by  the  secret 
Convention  of  October,  1904.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Spain 
had  asked  France  to  agree  to  her  military  intervention,  and  had 
only  acted  after  failing  to  receive  a  reply.  France,  on  the  other 
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hand,  maintained  that  the  occupation  of  part  of  the  Spanish 
zone  by  Spain  without  permission  constituted  a  breacli  of  the 
Convention. 

In  face  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  otlier  Powers  to  the  Franco- 
German  A^eement,  no  course  now  remained  to  the  Sultan  but 
to  accept  French  assistance  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  country. 
In  March,  1912,  a  Treaty  of  Protectorate  was  signed  between 
the  two  Powers,  and  followed  up  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
by  an  agreement  between  France  and  Spain  regulating  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Spanish  administration  within  the  Spanish  sphere  of 
influence. 

(2)  The  Present  Situation  and  its  Immedi.vte  Antecedents. 

With  the  conclusion  of  these  treaties  the  history  of  the 
Moroccan  question  entered  a  new  phase.  As  M.  Augustin 
Bernard  says  :  “In  1912  the  period  of  what  may  bo  called  the 
Moroccan  litigation  can  be  considered  closed.  While  it  lasted 
the  thorny  negotiations  were  the  sole  preoccupation  and  no  one 
worried'  seriously  about  hlorocco  itself.  Henceforth  attention 
is  concentrated  on  the  organisation  and  development  of  the 
country.” 

The  Treaty  of  Protectorate  and  the  Franco-Spanish  Agreement 
carry  out  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Anglo-French  Declaration 
and  Franco-Spanish  Convention  of  1901,  a  policy  which  German 
intervention  had  caused  to  be  modified  from  the  time  when 
Germany  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Algeciras 
Conference  until  the  time  when  the  Franco-German  agreement 
of  1911  settled  the  price  of  the  withdrawal  of  her  objections  to 
French  freedom  of  action. 

The  Treaty  of  Protectorate  gave  I'rance  the  right  to  carry 
out  the  reorganisation  of  the  central  administration  of  Morocco 
(the  Makhzen)  within  the  limits  of  her  obligations  to  preserv’e 
an  independent  form  of  government  and  to  safeguard  the 
Sultan’s  personal  j)osition.  She  became  responsible  for  the 
policing  of  the  country,  and  w’as  enabled  to  undertake  the 
military  occupation  of  any  part  of  it  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  order  and  security.  The  Resident  General  is 
the  supreme  French  authority  in  the  country  and  is  the  solo 
intermediary  in  all  relations  of  the  IMoorish  Government  with 
foreign  Powers.  The  Sultan  may  not  conclude  any  agreement 
of  an  international  character  without  the  previous  consent  of 
France,  nor  can  he  contract  any  loan  nor  grant  any  concession 
without  French  permission.  Moorish  foreign  affairs  are, 
therefore,  completely  under  French  control.  Internally, 
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French  policy  has  been  to  build  up  an  administrative  system 
maintaining  the  traditional  forms  of  government  as  aetive 
organs  for  direct  dealings  with  the  native  inhabitants,  while 
creating  a  series  of  wholly  French  departments  to  deal  with 
matters  requiring  a  knowledge  of  European  methods.  Finance, 
public  works,  agriculture,  commerce,  health,  secular  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  are  eonsequently  under  direct  French  authority, 
while  native  justice,  religious  endowments  (habous)  and  certain 
domain  lands  form  native  ministries  which  are  merely  subject 
to  advisory  control.  These  native  ministries  together  with  the 
office  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  Minister  of  the  Interior  as 
well  as  President  of  the  Council,  constitute  the  central  Makhzen. 
In  the  provinces  the  native  officials  responsible  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  are  subject  to  local  control  by  French  officials  with 
mainly  advisory  functions  in  theory,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
French  Departments  in  charge  of  the  general  administrative 
services,  including  municipalities  and  police.  There  is  thus 
a  sort  of  parallel  French  and  Moorish  civil  service,  each  of  which 
usually  deals  with  Europeans  and  Moors  respectively,  the 
former besides,  exercising  general  supervision  over  the  latter. 
Similarly,  a  separate  French  judicial  system  exists  and  is  com¬ 
petent  to  deal  with  all  cases  in  which  Europeans  are  concerned. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  not,  however,  as  yet, 
agreed  to  the  abrogation  of  their  extra-territorial  privileges,  and 
their  nationals  are  consequently  still  justiciable  in  the  consular 
tribunals  of  these  countries.  The  regular  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  extends  over  all  those  parts  of  Morocco  deemed  “  pacified  ” 
or  “  soumis.”  At  present  this  comprises  about  three-quarters  of 
the  whole  F’rench  zone.  A  modified  system  on  a  military  basis  is 
applied  in  all  parts  where  less  settled  conditions  prevail,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Sultan’s  authority  was  in  practice 
non-existent  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire  at  the  time 
of  the  French  occupation,  and  that  the  process  of  reducing  the 
tribes  in  the  mountains  and  the  southern  desert  to  submission 
is  far  from  complete,  and  involves  continual  military  operations 
on  a  comparatively  large  scale. 

The  Spanish  Government  has,  in  accordance  with  repeated 
declarations  to  this  effect,  the  same  administrative  powers 
within  the  Spanish  zone  as  France  has  in  the  French  zone. 
The  Spanish  zone  may  be  regarded  as  an  autonomous  province 
of  the  ^loorish  Empire,  the  protection  of  which  has  devolved 
on  Spain  instead  of  France.  The  relations  between  this  part 
and  the  whole  are  defined  in  the  Franco-Spanish  Convention 
of  1921.  The  Sultan  appoints  a  Khalifa  or  viceroy  who  must 
be  one  of  two  candidates  nomiitate<l  by  the  Si)anish  Govern- 
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ment.  To  this  person  the  Sultan  delegates  the  exercise  of  his 
full  sovereign  rights.  He  resides  habitually  at  Tetuan,  and 
is  under  the  control  of  a  Spanish  High  Commissioner,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Sultan  himself  is  under  the  control  of  the 
French  Resident  General.  That  is  to  say,  the  Spanish  High 
Commissioner  is  the  sole  intermediary  in  the  relations  which 
the  Khalifa  in  his  capacity  of  delegate  of  the  Sultan  may  have 
with  foreign  Powers.  The  budgets  of  the  two  zones  are  quite 
separate,  and  the  central  government  cannot  be  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  expenses  in  the  Spanish  zone. 

The  constitution  and  privileges  of  the  State  Bank,  Tobacco 
Regie,  and  other  international  institutions  established  by  the 
Act  of  Algeciras  are  maintained  throughout  the  country  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  agreement.  There  is, 
similarly,  provision  for  unified  customs  and  jxistal  tariffs  in  both 
zones.  The  Spanish  Government  once  more  agreed  not  to 
alienate  in  any  way  the  territory  placed  under  its  control. 
Subject  to  this  Limitation  and  the  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
Treaty  with  France  and  the  international  agreement  of 
Algeciras,  Spain  has  a  free  hand  in  the  zone. 

The  status  of  Tangier  is  left  somewhat  vague  in  the  Franco- 
Spanish  Agreement,  but  it  is  to  be  “endowed  with  a  special 
regime  which  shall  be  subsequently  determined.”  For  the 
meantime  the  limits  of  the  zone  to  be  thus  dealt  with  were 
defined,  comprising  an  area  of  some  100  square  miles  around 
the  town.  A  protocol  added  to  the  agreement  and  dealing  with 
the  construction  of  the  Fez-Tangier  Railway  is  of  some  import¬ 
ance,  but  its  consideration  can  be  left  for  the  moment. 

Since  1912,  therefore,  Morocco,  though  still  constitutionally 
one  empire  under  one  ruler,  has  been  divided  administratively 
into  three  parts,  the  French  zone,  the  Spanish  zone,  and  the 
so-called  international  zone  of  Tangier. 

The  major  problems  of  the  Moroccan  question,  as  it  was  known 
before  the  war,  were  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Protectorate  and 
the  Franco-Spanish  Agreement.  There  remained  of  matters  of 
international  concern  the  relics  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  and 
Tangier. 

An  international  commission  consisting  of  British,  French, 
and  Spanish  representatives  was  appointed  to  deal  with  this 
last  question,  and  by  1914  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  as  to  the  regime  to  be  instituted.  The 
proposals  then  made  have  never  been  published.  They  were, 
however,  rejected  by  Si)ain,  and  before  the  difference  could  be 
settled  the  war  intervened  and  caused  the  negotiations  to  be 
suspended. 
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Tangier  has  accordingly  remained  without  the  “  special 
Te<ji}ne  ”  with  which  the  town  and  its  environs  was  to  have  been 
eiulowed.  The  administration  is  still  carried  on  under  that 
peculiarly  anomalous  system  which  had  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  many  years  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
diplomatic  curiosities. 

Tangier  is,  in  fact,  governed  by  a  Council  of  Public  Health. 
A  number  of  local  questions  concerning  public  health,  quaran¬ 
tine,  licensing,  and  other  such  matters  had  been  from  time  to 
time  delegated  by  various  Sultans  to  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  Powers  in  Tangier.  The  Diplomatic  Corps  had  accord¬ 
ingly  formed  a  “  Conseil  Sanitaire  ”  to  carry  on  these  duties 
and  had  gradually  attracted  to  it  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  Moorish  authorities.  A  “  Commis¬ 
sion  d'Hygiene,”  elected  by  the  foreign  colonies,  subsequently 
came  into  being  and  took  over  some  of  the  minor  duties,  but 
it  remained  under  the  control  of  the  “  Conseil  Sanitaire.”  The 
following  account  of  this  remarkable  body,  which  is  extracted 
from  an  article  in  the  Hound  Table  of  March,  1920,  is  worth 
quoting  : — 

“  The  ‘  Conseil  Sanitaire,’  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Powers, 
is  perhaps  a  unique  institution.  It  is  a  conclave,  responsible  to  no 
authority,  unelected  and  sitting  in  secret.  Its  decisions  are  final  ;  there 
is  no  appeal.  It  publishes  no  report  of  its  actions,  and  furnishes  no 
accounts.  It  is  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  public,  whose  opinions 
it  appears  purposely  to  ignore.  It  promulgates  edicts  which  are  not 
always  obeyed,  for  though  it  considers  its  decisions  to  be  uncontrovertible 
and  infallible,  its  executive  powers  are  of  the  smallest.  Its  methods 
of  enforcing  its  authority  vary  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  of 
each  of  its  members,  for  it  has  no  collective  executive  jinisdiction.  For 
instance,  to  render  British  subjects  amenable  to  a  decision  of  the  ‘  Conseil 
Sanitaire,’  recourse  often  has  to  be  made  to  a  special  ‘  Order  in  Council  ’ 
from  the  Privy  Council  in  London — a  practice  the  legality  of  which  is 
also  at  times  open  to  question,  and  has  been  successfully  contested  in 
other  countries  where  similar  procedure  exists.  Estimable  as  these 
diplomatic  and  consular  authorities  may  be,  it  is  permissible  to  ask 
whether  the  experiences  of  their  careers  are  adequate  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  tow'n  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Their  commercial 
experience  is  naturally  extremely  limited.  No  profound  teclmical  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  questions  of  public  health,  of  hygiene,  of  police  regulations, 
of  laboiu-,  of  taxation,  and  even  of  traffic  control,  can  justifiably  be 
expected,  and  yet  for  all  these  matters,  and  others  of  equal  importance 
such  as  the  public  works,  they  are  the  responsible  and  ultimate  authority. 
It  is  not  unsoldom  the  case  that  the  representative  of  a  foreign  Power, 
being  himself  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  part  in  these  deliberations, 
nominates  to  represent  him  on  one  or  other  of  these  Boards,  the  latest 
joined  youngster  who  has  just  passed  his  examination  and  entered  the 
service.” 
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The  evils  of  such  a  system  can  easily  be  imagined,  but  such 
has  been  the  effect  of  international  jealousies  that,  in  spite  of 
the  intentions  expressed  in  the  numerous  treaties  already  men¬ 
tioned,  nothing  has  yet  been  accomplished  towards  remedying 
this  absurd  state  of  affairs. 

The  failure  to  settle  the  status  of  Tangier  has  had  a  lament¬ 
able  effect  on  the  town  itself.  Trade  has  decreased  alarmingly 
in  the  last  few  years  and  economic  strangulation  will  be 
threatened  if  the  present  uncertain  state  of  affairs  continues.  Yet 
Tangier  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  whole  of  Northern  Morocco. 
It  is  not  only  the  largest  town,  but  is  clearly  indicated  as  the 
principal  port  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast.  With  the  completion 
of  the  railway  to  Fez  and  of  the  projected  harbour  extension 
it  would  be  called  upon  to  play  a  vital  part  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  country.  International  rivalries  have  per¬ 
sistently  hindered  the  construction  of  these  essential  public  works 
and  prevented  the  inauguration  of  the  definitive  settlement  so  long 
promised. 

The  Fez-Tangier  railway  must,  in  accordance  with  the  Fianco- 
German  Agreement  of  1911,  be  given  priority  of  construction 
over  any  other  line  in  Morocco.  The  general  conditions  of  the 
undertaking  were  agreed  to  in  a  protocol  to  the  Franco-Spanish 
Agreement  of  1912.  A  single  company  was  to  be  charged  with 
both  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  the  line.  The  capital 
must  be  60  per  cent.  French  and  40  per  cent.  Spanish  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  must  consist  of  nine  Frenchmen  and  six 
Spaniards.  There  is  provision  for  a  limited  participation  of 
other  foreign  capital,  which  leaves  the  proportions  undisturbed. 
Either  the  French  or  the  Spaniards  are  at  liberty  to  purchase 
the  section  which  runs  through  its  zone  as  soon  as  the  line  is 
working.  The  concession  was  granted  in  1914  to  the  “  Com- 
pagnie  Franco-Espagnole  du  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Tanger  a  Fez,” 
a  combination  of  the  French  “  Compagnie  Generale  du  Maroc  ” 
and  the  Spanish  ‘‘Compagnie  Generate  d’Afrique,”  for  eighty- 
five  years. 

The  preliminary  studies  for  the  Tangier  harbour  works  were 
originally  undertaken  by  the  ‘‘  Societc  INIarocaine  de  Travaux 
Publiques,”  formed  under  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  but  were  sub¬ 
sequently  taken  over  by  the  ‘‘  Societe  Internationale  pour  le 
Developpement  de  Tanger,”  of  which  the  capital  is  30  per  cent. 
French,  23  per  cent.  jMoorish  (including  the  German  and  Austrian 
shares  forfeited  under  the  Peace  Treaties),  20  per  cent.  Spanish, 
20  per  cent.  British,  and  the  rest  divided  among  five  other  Powers. 
The  war  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  original  plans,  but  they 
have  now  been  approved,  and  the  terms  of  the  concession  were 
published  in  June,  1921,  by  the  Moorish  Government,  who  have 
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also  undertaken  to  guarantee  the  necessary  capital.  It  is  anti¬ 
cipated  that  the  first  stage  of  the  work  will  be  completed  in 
about  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  something  like  dt'l  ,000,000.  The 
action  of  the  French  Government,  which,  it  may  he  noted, 
followed  a  trijde  appeal  from  the  British,  S|)anish,  and  French 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  in  authorising  the  Moorish  Government 
to  conclude  the  act  of  concession,  gave  rise  to  considerable  criti¬ 
cism.  Spain  took  the  line  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  as  a  sovereign  under  French  protection  to  grant  the  con¬ 
cession,  and  it  appears  that  the  British  Government  have  sup¬ 
ported  this  view. 

Franco-Spanish  relations  have  latterly  been  considerably 
strained  in  con.sequence  of  the  Tangier  question.  The  Imperialist 
parties  in  both  countries  have  been  very  active  in  rousing  public 
opinion  to  demand  exclusive  French  and  Spanish  control  of 
Tangier  according  to  their  respective  points  of  view.  In  Tangier 
itself  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies  display  their  rivalry  in 
constant  and  vehement  competition  whenever  occasion  offers. 
At  times  there  has  been  grave  danger  of  a  physical  collision. 

The  Spanish  thesis  may  he  summed  up  in  the  following  words 
of  a  member  of  the  Cortes  :  “  We  aspire  to  Tangier  by  right 
of  necessity  because  without  an  African  zone  there  can  he  no 
independence  for  our  peninsula  and  without  Tangier  there  can 
be  no  African  zone.”  There  is,  further,  without  doubt  at  the 
back  of  some  minds  the  ambition  to  secure  Spanish  domination 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  though  until  there  is  some  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  Great  Britain  this  can  hardly  he  called  more  than 
a  pious  aspiration.  Spain  contests  the  theoretical  unity  of  the 
^foorish  Empire  on  the  ground  that  it  lends  colour  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  she  is  merely  a  suh-tenant  of  France  in  Morocco. 
It  does  not  a])pear  that  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  are 
desperately  keen  about  Moroccan  commitments  at  all.  For 
them  it  is  a  place  which  swallows  up  a  great  deal  of  money 
with  very  little  return,  whither  they  may  he  sent  to  fight,  under 
extremely  arduous  conditions,  an  incessant  guerilla  war  against 
wild  and  ferocious  mountaineers.  In  political  circles,  however, 
Morocco  is  regarded  as  of  vital  importance.  Spanish  influence 
there  represents  all  that  remains  of  former  world-w’ide  posses¬ 
sions,  and  Spanish  pride  makes  any  Government  loath  to  aban¬ 
don  the  only  foreign  enterprise  which  now  gives  the  countiw’ 
a  status  in  international  politics.  But  there  is  doubt  even  in 
some  Spanish  minds  whether  Spain  can  make  a  success  of  her 
Moorish  undertaking.  Spain  has  no  need  for  an  outlet  either 
for  a  surplus  population  or  for  industrial  enterprise.  In  this 
respect  there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  her  energies  at  home.  The 
argument  that  the  Straits  are  not  a  safe  frontier  is  no  more 
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tenable  than  would  be  a  similar  argument  alwiit  the  English 
Channel.  Of  the  money  spent  in  the  Spanish  zone  since  1000, 
about  90  |)er  cent,  is  accounted  for  by  military  expenditure,  yet 
very  little  headway  was  made  in  the  first  years  of  the  occiipa. 
tion  in  the  work  of  pacification,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
zone  prevented  the  inauguration  of  any  substantial  improve¬ 
ments.  Neither  roads  nor  any  of  the  other  accompaniments 
of  advancing  civilisation  are  yet  to  be  found  far  beyond  the 
garrisoned  strong  places.  During  the  war  the  Spanish  zone 
became  the  refuge  of  disaffected  Moors  a>id  pro-German  agitators 
who  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  French,  hut  with 
whom  the  Spanish  authorities  seemed  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  cope.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end  the  Spanish  authorities 
determined  to  make  a  great  effort,  and  it  seemed  by  the  end 
of  1920  as  if  the  Spanish  forces  were  achieving  slow  hut  steady 
success.  But  in  the  summer  of  1921  a  disaster  occurred  which 
undid  all  the  work  hitherto  accomplished.  A  concerted  rising 
of  the  tribes  resulted  in  a  few  days  in  the  loss  of  territory  eighty 
miles  in  depth  in  the  Melilla  sector.  An  army  of  24,000  men, 
with  all  its  artillery,  transport,  equipment,  and  supplies,  simply 
melted  away,  cut  off  in  detachments,  surrounded,  overwhelmed, 
and  annihilated.  INIelilla  itself  came  under  the  fire  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  and  barely  maintained  itself  against  attack  from  the  tribes¬ 
men,  whose  organisation,  though  naturally  loose  and  lacking 
discipline,  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  surprisingly  good. 
Spain  now  has  150,000  men  in  Morocco,  and  a  substantial 
advance  in  the  w’ork  of  reconquest  has  already  been  achieved ; 
hut  the  repercussion  of  these  events  in  Spain  has  been  tremen¬ 
dous.  It  has  brought  up  the  whole  question  of  Spain’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  Morocco.  It  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet  what  the  result 
of  present  discussions  will  be,  but  Spanish  prestige  has  suffered 
a  severe  blow,  and  she  is  hardly  able  now  to  uphold  her  aspira¬ 
tion  to  Tangier  w'ith  the  same  self-confidence  as  she  was  inclined 
to  do  tw’o  years  ago. 

To  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  Spain  in 
]\rorocco,at  all  is  a  source  of  constant  irritation,  and  that  she 
should  lay  claim  to  Tangier  adds  insult  to  injury.  Had  it  not 
been  for  international  exigencies,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Spanish 
interests  and  susceptibilities  would  have  received  scant  atten¬ 
tion.  There  are  reasonable  grounds  for  this  feeling.  If  Morocco 
is  to  he  under  the  tutelage  of  any  European  Power,  France  is 
clearly  indicated  as  the  most  suitable.  There  is  no  use  in  ignoring 
the  fact  that  she  is  capable  of  undertaking  the  reorganisation 
and  development  of  Morocco  in  a  manner  of  which  Spain  is 
totally  incapable,  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  matter  is 
regarded.  The  success  of  her  [xdicv,  though  motived,  it  is  to 
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be  feared,  too  exclusively  by  regard  for  her  own  interests,  is 
a  justifiable  source  of  pride.  To  quote  M.  Augustin  Bernard, 
who  ably  presents  the  French  point  of  view  in  his  book  Le 
Maroc  :  “  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  we  have  occupied  all 
the  plains  and  all  the  foothills.  We  have  got  appreciably  beyond 
the  old  “  ^lakhzen  ”  country  subjected  to  the  Sultans,  and  the 
colonisable  zone  is  protected  by  a  series  of  marches  against  the 
incursions  of  the  mountaineers.  .  .  .  We  are  strong  in  the  dual 
experience  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  counting  among  our  ranks 
a  number  of  men  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions, 
customs,  and  languages  of  Moslems.  .  .  .  General  Lyautey’s 
method  is  neither  purely  peaceful  penetration,  which  is  ineffec¬ 
tive,  nor  brutal  conquest,  which  leaves  ineffaceable  hatred.  He 
does  not  forget,  nor  allow  anyone  round  him  to  forget,  that  our 
adversaries  of  to-day  are  to  be  our  associates  and  collaborators 
of  to-morrow.” 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  attitude  of  mind  of  this  great  adminis¬ 
trator,  the  French  Besident  General,  is  not  more  widely 
shared  by  Frenchmen.  The  w’ork  of  France  in  Morocco  has 
been  effective,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  the  strong  hand 
which  in  the  disorganised  and  barbarous  state  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  w^as  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
State  system,  it  has  been  beneficial.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  when  material  prosperity,  following  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  stable  Government,  has  created  a  Moorish  nation, 
the  clash  of  French  interests  and  Moorish  aspirations  can  he 
prevented.  For  the  present  French  influence  is  dominant  in 
Morocco,  and  her  action  conduces  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  But  though  France  controls  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment,  she  is  hindered  by  her  inability  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  empire  as  a  whole.  Unity  is  destroyed  by  the  Spanish 
zone,  through  which  all  the  routes  from  the  interior  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  must  pass,  while  Tangier,  the  port  to  which 
the  trade  of  a  large  part  of  the  French  zone  is  naturally  directed, 
remains  at  best  only  partially  under  her  control. 

Great  Britain  holds  the  balance  between  the  tw^o  antagonists. 
Her  interest  is  to  prevent  the  domination  of  the  Straits  by  either 
France  or  Spain.  Her  influence  in  the  past  has  consequently 
been  on  the  w'hole  favourable  to  the  weaker  Power. 

At  present  the  tendency  is  to  maintain  the  principle  of  an 
international  zone  of  Tangier,  but  no  one  can  seriously  believe 
that  any  final  solution  will  result  by  this  means.  Moderate 
opinion  in  both  France  and  Spain  is  quite  prepare<l  to  accept 
an  arrangement  on  these  lines,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  he  any  easier  to  secure  agreement  as  to  details  than 
it  was  before  the  war.  The  contrary,  in  fact,  is  likely  to  he  the 
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case.  But  even  supposing  agreement  were  reached  officially,  it 
is  very  doubtful  how  far  the  parties  on  the  spot  could  he  got  to 
work  harmoniously  together.  Mr.  W.  B.  Harris,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  Morocco  is  perhaps  unrivalled,  definitely  expressed  this 
opinion  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Times  in  July,  1021 . 

“  For  whoever  has  lived  any  time  in  the  country,”  he  wrote, 

‘‘  and  has  been  a  witness  of  the  daily  friction  and  depth  of 
mutual  distrust  which  unfortunately  animates  the  French  and 
Spanish  authorities  and  subjects  at  Tangier,  it  is  clear  that  any 
form  of  common  <-ontrol  is  impossible.”  He  suggests  giving 
Spain  a  territorial  concession  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
Spanish  colony,  Spanish  trade,  and  communications  with  the 
Spanish  zone,  where  the  Si)anish  and  Moorish  flags  should  he 
flown  side  by  side,  leaving  the  rest  of  Tangier  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Moorish  Government  under  French  protectorate. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  arrangement,  or,  indeed,  any 
.such  artificial  adjustment  of  incompatible  claims,  would  succeed 
in  doing  aw^ay  with  the  inevitable  disadvantages  of  international 
control,  aggravated  in  this  case  by  particularly  violent  local 
antagonisms.  All  who  are  not  blinded  by  national  prejudices 
are  anxious  for  an  early  solution  of  the  question  which  promises 
some  permanency.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned.  The 
suggestion  has  already  been  tentatively  put  fonv’ard  that  the 
League  of  Nations  might  supply  the  guarantees  which  the 
interests  of  the  different  parties  require — for  Great  Britain  a 
guarantee  of  the  neutralisation  of  the  Straits,^  to  Spain  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  unrestricted  economic  development,  to  France  a  guarantee 
of  her  position  as  the  acknowledged  adviser  of  the  Moorish 
Government,  and  to  Morocco  a  guarantee  of  territorial,  political, 
and  cultural  unity.  It  is  a  suggestion  which  seems  vvorthy  of 
serious  consideration.  It  is  time  that  this  diplomatic  jiroblem, 
second  only  to  the  so-called  ”  Eastern  Question  ”  in  duration, 
complication,  and  danger  to  ]x-ace,  should  be  examined  on  its 
merits  and  that  European  rivalries  should  no  longer  prejudice 
negotiations  involving  not  only  the  balance 'of  ]X)wer  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  but  the  fate  of  a  country  with  a  great 
potential  future.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Conference  now 
sitting  in  London  will  be  a  means  to  this  end. 

J.  DE  V.  Loder. 

(1)  Nothing  has  Ijocn  said  in  this  articlr  of  the  proposal  which  has  occasionally 
been  pnt  forwanl  that  Great  Britain  should  exchange  Gibraltar  for  Couta  on 
tho  African  side  of  the  Straits.  This  question  largely  depends  on  naval  and 
military  considerations  which  the  present  writer  is  not  competent  to  discuss, 
though  he  understands  that  the  value  of  Gibraltar  under  conditions  of  modern 
warfare  is  open  to  serious  critici.«m  .  Other  difllcultics  also  exist. 
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Last  December  I  came  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Fascism  at  close  quarters.  Having  watched  its  growth  during 
the  revolutionary  period,  up  to  the  taking  over  of  legislative 
power  last  November,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
driving  force  of  the  movement  could  not  be  adequately  accounted 
for  by  a  reference  to  the  ardent  patriotism  of  a  body  of  young 
crusaders  who  had  sworn  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  grip 
of  Bolshevism.  F’ascisni  must  owe  its  vitality  and  hold  on 
public  allegiance  to  some  deeper  and  more  massive  urge,  of  which 
squadrism  was  only  a  surface  manifestation.  Studying  the  move¬ 
ment  at  close  quarters,  one  cannot  ix)8sibly  describe  it  in  terms 
of  a  political  creed  or  consider  it  as  the  aixjstolate  of  a  political 
party.  In  reality  it  has  no  doctrinal  basis  and  no  party ;  for 
though  there  is  a  well-organised  Fascist  political  party  in  exist¬ 
ence,  the  movement  was  there  before  the  party  appeared,  and 
the  latter  is  only  an  attempt  to  bring  its  directive  elements  into 
party  formation.  In  like  manner,  the  phenomenon  was  vital 
and  dynamic  before  its  adherents  attempted  to  formulate  a  creed  ; 
and  though  by  this  time  they  must  have  exhausted  the  abundant 
stock  of  superlatives  in  Italy,  with  the  hope  of  evolving  a  syn¬ 
thesis  for  their  movement,  there  is  little  cohesion  in  their 
crodenda.  The  rhythm  of  the  movement  is  too  varied  and  8f)on- 
taneous  for  the  theorists.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
adopt  the  analogy  of  militarism  ot  conservatism  or  reactionism 
in  speaking  of  Fascism.  We  shall  probably  come  closer  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  if  we  approach  it  as  an  objective  fact  of 
contemporary  history  without  making  any  attempt  to  correlate 
it  with  other  political  movements  of  the  time. 

Here  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  politico-sociological  pheno¬ 
menon  which  is  really  a  mass  movement.  Squadrism  was  only 
a  preliminary  phase  which  ended  with  the  taking  over  of  legis¬ 
lative  power  and  has  now  only  an  historical  interest,  though  it 
offered  such  excellent  journalistic  copy  that  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  abroad  as  the  essential  feature  of  Fascism.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  origin  of  the  phenomenon  which  has  now  come 
to  dominate  Italian  public  life  must  be  attributed  to  two  clearly 
defined  factors  in  the  social  and  political  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  after-effects  of  the  War.  On  the  one  hand  there 
was  the  upward  urge  of  the  proletariat ;  and  this  manifested 
itself  in  two  forms,  the  one  quite  constitutional  the  other  revolu- 
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tiouary.  The  former  was  what  may  be  called  an  automatic  pass¬ 
ing  over  of  important  masses  from  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat 
to  those  of  the  middle  classes,  as  a  result  of  social  and  ecoiiomic 
betterment  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  who  were  able 
to  save  a  considerable  amount  of  their  increased  earnings  during 
the  War.  This  was  particularly  prevalent  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  where  large  estates  became  broken  up  and  passed  into 
the  ownership  of  tenant  farmers  and  metayers.  It  is  an  illustra¬ 
tive  fact  that  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  savings  banks  de[)osits 
amounted  to  82,000,000  sterling,  most  of  which  is  invested  in 
State  bonds,  thus  showing  the  increasing  number  of  small  savers 
whose  immediate  financial  interests  coincide  with  those  of  the 
State,  and  who  would  therefore  be  opposed  to  any  subversive 
movement  which  might  threaten  its  stability  or  authority.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  most  important 
social  displacements  which  took  place  in  Italy  as  a  result  of 
the  War  was  in  the  shape  of  an  upward  exodus  from  the  ranks 
of  the  proletariat,  a  corresponding  weakening  of  the  hold  which 
Socialism  hitherto  had  on  the  country,  and  an  equally  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  bulk  and  pow'er  of  the  middle  classes. 

Contem|K>raneous  with  this  movement,  or  following  closely  on 
its  heels,  came  an  upward  urge  of  a  strictly  revolutionary  tyi)e 
on  the  part  of  another  section  of  the  proletariat.  To  a  large 
extent  this  was  engineered  and  directed  by  Socialist  agitators 
who  had  begun  to  import  Russian  ideas,  and  who  also  to  some 
extent  were  supplied  from  Russia  with  the  baser  materials  of 
their  propaganda,  though  in  this  connection  it  would  be  unfair 
to  Italian  Socialism  not  to  recognise  that  the  Russian  element 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  insph’ation  or  outer  incentive, 
the  main  urge  coming  from  the  Marxist  element  within  the 
Socialist  party.  This  agitation  assumed  an  extraordinarily  active 
character,  and  developed  to  proportions  that  now  seem  almost 
fantastic  when  looked  back  upon  through  the  vista  of  only  two 
years.  The  general  state  of  demoralisation  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vices,  industries  and  commerce,  which  resulted  from  the  Com¬ 
munistic  agitation  has  been  so  often  described  at  length  that  there 
is  no  need  to  insist  upon  it  here.  In  some  districts  life  had 
become  impossible  for  those  who  were  not  willing  to  renounce 
allegiance  to  the  State  and  inscribe  their  names  in  the  roll  of 
the  Labour  Chambers,  there  being  several  cases  where  this  was 
made  a  necessary  condition  to  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  In  other  words,  the  Socialist  leaders  had  introduced  a 
food  coupon  system  whereby  they  controlled  the  shopkeepers  and 
the  consumers,  coupons  being  issued  only  to  those  who  paid  a 
subscription  to  the  party  funds  and  signed  the  roll  of  membership. 
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VVheu  one  asks  how  such  a  state  of  affairs,  so  foreign  to  the 
conservative  and  individualistic  instincts  of  the  Italian  people, 
could  have  been  allowed  to  develop  and  triumph  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Government,  the  answer  discloses  the  second  principal 
factor  to  which  Fascism  owes  its  rise,  namely,  the  decadence 
of  the  ruling  caste.  In  order  to  understand  this  decadence  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  throughout  her  long  history  Italy 
lias  had  little  or  no  experience  of  democratic  government  in  its 
representative  form.  The  Governments  of  the  City  States  in  the 
media) val  and  post-mediaeval  times,  though  sometimes  democratic 
in  name,  were  in  reality  nearly  always  autocratic  or  oligarchic, 
the  democratic  idea  manifesting  itself  only  spasmodically  and 
then  in  direct  form.  In  other  words,  changes  of  Government, 
when  they  came  from  within,  were  effected  by  an  uprising  of 
the  people,  who  put  out  one  set  of  rulers  and  put  in  another; 
but  there  was  scarcely  ever  any  attempt  at  the  Anglo-Saxon 
form  of  Parliament  or  exercise  of  representative  constitutional 
control  on  the  part  of  the  people  towards  those  who  ruled  them. 

The  same  state  of  things  has  prevailed  up  to  our  own  day. 
The  result  of  the  risorgimento  was  to  replace  the  old  aristo¬ 
cracy  by  a  bureaucracy  ;  and  from  1870  to  our  own  day  the  Italian 
Parliament  has  been  a  masked  or  o|X)n  form  of  dictatorship, 
based  on  a  bureaucracy  and  maintained  in  power  by  the  mani¬ 
pulation  of  electoral  machinery  and  the  balancing  of  party 
interests  by  a  system  of  bargaining,  Giolitti  being  the  most 
typical  Italian  statesman  in  this  respect.  Such  a  state  of  things 
was  made  possible  because  of  the  scanty  importance  of  the 
middle  classes  as  a  political  element  in  the  country’s  affairs. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  may  be  said  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  there  were  no  Italian  middle  classes, 
the  population  being  sharply  divided  between  proletariat  and 
petite  bourgeoisie,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aristocracy  on  the 
other.  The  great  middle  class,  strictly  so  called,  did  not  appear 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
development  of  modern  industry  and  commerce.  But  this  class, 
though  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country,  did  not  take  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  professional  class.  Though  accorded 
a  certain  high  moral  resjx?ct  and  enjoying  a  corresponding  moral 
influence,  it  has  hitherto  exercised  no  integrating  function  in 
the  politico-sociological  order. 

The  growth  of  the  Socialist  party  vitiated  in  a  particular  way 
the  bureaucratic  system  on  w’hich  government  was  based.  The 
Socialists  became  the  strongest  party  in  Parliament,  but  they 
would  take  no  active  part  in  the  Government.  Therefore  their 
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allegiance,  or  at  least  their  neutrality,  was  purchased  by  allocat¬ 
ing  to  their  followers  positions  in  the  national  or  municipal  or 
proviucial  administrations.  In  this  way  the  swollen  bureau¬ 
cracy  became  honeycombed  with  Socialistic  appointees,  the  result 
being  that  the  ruling  of  the  country  was  eventually  practically 
at  their  mercy. 

Abandoned  by  a  Government  which  had  neither  tlie  couratre 
nor  the  power  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  nation,  the  great 
mass  of  the  middle  classes,  which  had  increased  enormously 
owung  to  the  post-War  social  dislocation,  began  to  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  direct  action.  Eesponding  to  this  sentiment  came  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  a  band  of  intellectuals  and  young 
patriots  who  had  suddenly  resorted  to  violence,  for  the  pur|H)se 
of  vindicating  the  honour  of  those  who  had  willed  and  fought 
the  War,  in  face  of  the  campaign  of  denigration  which  was 
being  strenuously  carried  on  by  the  Communists.  The  young 
Fascists  soon  found  that  they  had  the  middle  classes  at  their 
back,  with  the  result  tliat  what  was  at  first  merely  a  punitive 
crusade  now  developed  into  a  mass  movement  for  the  political 
control  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  It  was  in  response  to  this 
movement  that  the  Fascists  took  over  legislative  power.  There¬ 
fore  the  pith  of  Fascism  is  that  it  signifies  the  entry  of  the  great 
block  of  the  middle  classes  into  the  political  life  of  the  nation; 
and  this  is  entirely  a  new  phenomenon  in  Italian  history.  The 
Fascist  Government  represents  that  mass  movement,  and  in 
taking  over  power  as  its  fiduciary  it  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  reorganising  the  political  hfe  of  the  country,  not  on  bureau¬ 
cratic  lines,  but  on  the  broad  basis  of  popular  security  ana 
efficiency.  It  is  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  task  that  Fascism 
is  to  be  judged. 

We  have  now  had  six  clear  months’  experience  of  the  Fascist 
Government.  What  has  it  done  to  justify  the  trust  placed  iii  it? 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  abolished  labour  unrest  and  restored 
the  authority  of  the  State.  The  King’s  uniform  is  no  longer 
insulted,  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago,  and  the  King  himseif, 
who  had  been  in  retirement  for  so  long,  has  begun  to  play  a 
part  in  public  life  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  British 
Monarchy.  Perhaps  the  apotheosis  of  this  respect  for  monar¬ 
chical  rule  was  reached  in  the  magnificent  reception  extended 
everywhere  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  during  the  recent 
Royal  visit  to  Italy.  Anybody  who  witnessed  these  celebra¬ 
tions  could  not  help  remarking  the  contrast  between  the  state 
of  public  feeling  to-day  and  that  which  existed  twelve  months 
ago.  Had  the  Royal  visit  then  taken  place,  it  is  probable  that 
no  untoward  incident  would  have  occurred ;  but  nobody  believes 
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that  the  reception  could  have  been  carried  out  with  the  same 
regal  pomp  or  secured  the  same  whole-hearted  and  spontaneous 
supj)ort  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

So  far  for  the  general  moral  revival.  In  the  narrower  sphere 
of  public  administration  the  change  which  seems  to  have  made 
the  deepest  impression  abroad  is  that  which  has  been  effected 
in  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  State.  The  Fascists 
have  certainly  applied  the  axe  to  some  of  the  more  outstanding 
bureaucratic  excrescences.  In  Italy,  however,  the  bureaucracy 
has  not  the  character  of  an  exotic  growth  which  can  be  easily 
distinguished  and  severed  from  the  main  stem.  It  is  rather 
like  a  weedy  plague  wdiose  roots  have  everywhere  infested  the 
soil  of  public  life.  To  dig  them  up  wholesale,  even  in  restricted 
sections,  would  be  disastrous.  Therefore  the  w’eeding-out  process 
must  go  on  gradually  and  carefully.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Minister  of  Finance  has  had  a  particularly  difficult  task  to  per¬ 
form,  for  he  cannot  practise  economy  on  anything  like  a  thorough¬ 
going  scale  without  running  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  political 
equilibrium  of  the  country.  Signor  De  Stefani  has  therefore 
justified  the  widespread  confidence  placed  in  him  by  reducing 
last  year’s  deficit  from  over  four  milliards  (about  forty  millions 
sterling)  to  one  milliard  and  187  millions  for  the  coming  finan¬ 
cial  year,  which  commences  on  July  1st. 

The  work  of  the  Finance  Minister  has  met  with  general 
approbation ,  so  much  so  that  there  are  people  who  talk  rosily 
about  the  early  restoration  of  the  lira  to  its  normal  exchange 
,  value ;  but  the  more  thoughtful  section  of  the  population  effec¬ 
tively  counters  this  optimism  by  pointing  to  the  serious  character 
f'‘  the  deficit  on  the  annual  commercial  balance.  This  amounts 
to  about  fifty  millions  sterling.  The  deficit  also  existed  in  pre- 
v^ar  times,  but  it  was  then  more  than  balanced  by  the  invisible 
exports,  namely,  the  money  spent  by  tourists  in  Italy  and  the 
savings  sent  home  by  Italian  emigrants.  Both  these  sources 
.?''e  now  considerably  reduced.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  any¬ 
thing  like  even  approximate  figures,  but  in  the  tourist  traffic  at 
least  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  doesn’t  amount  to  anything 
like  one-fourth  of  the  normal.  Prices  being  relatively  at  least 
as  high  as  in  those  countries  which  would  seem  to  bene^t  by 
the  rate  of  exchange,  travellers  purchase  comparatively  little 
during  a  sojourn  in  Italy.  Moreover,  there  are  few  inducements 
to  make  extended  stays  or  to  travel  widely,  for  living  is  expen¬ 
sive,  and  the  railways  are  particularly  so,  especially  when  one 
realises  that  a  modest  amount  of  passenger  luggage  may  easily 
cost  more  than  the  passenger  himself.  Speaking  for  myself, 
in  some  instances  I  have  paid  more  for  luggage  than  for  personal 
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transport,  which  seems  an  uneconomic  arrangement,  seeiiifT  that 
I  turn  the  scales  at  the  more  than  respectable  weight  of  17  stones 
and  that  the  rolling  stock  in  which  I  am  transported  is  of  far 
more  cx)stly  type  than  that  used  for  luggage.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  tourist  traffic  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Italian 
national  industries,  and  that  it  brings  in  ready  money,  one  would 
imagine  that  it  might  be  facilitated  more  generously.  The  Enle 
Nazionale  Industrie  Turistiche  (Italian  State  Tourist  Deiiart- 
ment)  is  extremely  well  managed,  and  has  done  much  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  growth  of  the  industry ;  but  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
effective  it  needs  a  more  generous  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
other  departments. 

This  consideration  naturally  leads  to  the  question  of  the  State 
railways.  Here  the  Fascists  have  done  magnificently,  for  when 
they  came  into  power  the  railways  were  probably  the  most  cry¬ 
ing  disgrace  in  Italy.  About  sixty  thousand  officials  have  been 
dismissed,  one  of  the  immediate  results  being  that  trains  now 
arrive  on  schedule  time — a  consummation  that  could  not  have 
hapiJened  twelve  months  ago,  for  the  engine  driver  used  to  find 
that  one  of  his  principal  preoccupations  was  to  avoid  runnin;;^ 
down  the  officials  wdio  crowded  the  permanent  way.  If  another 
sixty  thousand  were  got  rid  of  the  time  schedule  might  be  revised 
in  favour  of  greater  speed  and  efficiency.  And  then,  if  a  few 
more  scores  of  thousands  w’ere  given  a  vacation,  we  should  all 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  thought  of  the  efficiency  wliich 
might  be  restored  to  baggage  rooms,  ticket  offices,  etc.  But, 
anyhow,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made.  Passengers  are  no 
longer  huddled  in  badly  kept  carriages  with  broken  windows  and 
grimy  cushions.  Their  baggage  is  handled  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  is  no  longer  subjected  to  depredations  and 
pilferings.  The  Fascist  Volunteer  Police  are  to  be  largely 
thanked  for  this  reform,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  day  they 
will  turn  their  attention  to  j)orters  and  cab  drivers,  who  are  at 
present  sorely  in  need  of  a  salutary  lesson  from  the  big  stick. 

The  Post  Office  service  has  been  improved.  At  any  rate, 
letters  and  parcels  are  carried  with  a  greater  sense  of  resi)on- 
sibility  and  there  are  not  so  many  losses ;  but  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  Italian  Post  Office  can  lay  claim  to  any¬ 
thing  like  modern  efficiency.  Here  again  it  is  a  question  of 
officials  blocking  the  way  so  that  letters  cannot  get  through. 
In  London,  with  its  upw'ards  of  eight  million  inhabitants  and 
tremendously  extended  area,  one  may  post  a  letter  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  have  a  reply  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  In  Kome, 
with  less  than  700,000  inhabitants  and  an  area  much  more 
restricted  relatively  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  same  opera- 
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tion  takes  a  minimum  of  three  days.  A  Post  Ofi&ce  money  order 
sent  from  London  to  Home  reaches  Turin  in  about  twenty-four 
hours,  and  takes  exactly  a  minimum  of  seven  days  from  there 
to  its  destination.  But  the  Italian  public  does  not  demand  a 
better  service.  It  simply  shrugs  its  shoulders  and  allows  the 
thing  to  go  on. 

This  c'onsideration  brings  up  the  broad  question  of  popular 
moral  reform,  in  a  statal  sense,  which  forms  one  of  the  main 
planks  in  the  Fascist  programme.  “  Italy  is  made,”  said 
D’Azelio  after  1860,  ”  and  now  we  must  make  the  Italians.” 
Since  that  time  little  or  nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
sense  that  D’Azelio  intended.  The  Italian  still  remains  an  in¬ 
corrigible  individualist.  He  cannot  think  in  terms  of  the  State. 
He  has  a  peculiar  mystical  sense  of  abstract  patriotism,  but  that 
feeling  does  not  operate  in  his  daily  life  as  a  citizen.  He  will 
die  for  liis  country,  but  he  will  not  live  for  her.  He  lives  for 
himself.  The  export  trader,  for  instance,  is  seldom  conscious 
of  his  national  responsibility.  He  cannot  see  that  by  gaining 
a  bad  name  for  his  goods  he  gains  a  bad  name  for  national 
commerce,  which  eventually  rebounds  against  himself.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  treatment  of  the  client  on  the  spot. 
The  shopkeeper,  the  hotel  clerk,  the  cab  driver,  the  Post  Office 
and  railway  employee  look  upon  the  visitor  as  lawful  prey,  not 
realising  for  a  moment  the  immense  damage  which  is  thus  being 
done  to  Italian  prestige  among  the  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 
Even  you  will  find  newspapers  that  uphold  the  justice  of  the 
dual-price  system,  maintaining  that  the  stranger  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay  more  than  the  native — a  particularly  iniquitous 
form  of  commercial  stupidity,  according  to  ideas  innate  in  the 
mind  of  an  ordinary  citizen  of  a  modern  commercial  nation. 
The  Italian  will  boast  and  rant  about  Italy,  but  towards  any¬ 
thing  that  represents  the  Italian  State  he  is  either  neutral  or 
hostile.  The  policeman,  the  customs  official,  the  revenue  officer, 
even  the  postman,  are  considered  as  part  of  the  State,  and  there¬ 
fore  something  superimposed  on  the  public  will.  When  the 
traffic  squad  in  an  Italian  city  tries  to  do  its  duty  drivers  forth¬ 
with  endeavour  to  evade  the  uplifted  hand,  and  on  being  remon¬ 
strated  with  argue  heatedly  with  the  policeman,  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  vindicating  their  own  birthright  of  independence. 
And  the  strange  thing  is  that  the  jwliceman  argues  back.  Even 
highly  placed  Government  officials  challenge  others  to  duels, 
not  realising  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  slurs  on  the 
public  administration  of  justice.  In  a  word,  nobody  in  Italy 
seems  to  have  the  slightest  idea  that  he  is  a  citizen  and  that 
it  is  a  citizen’s  duty  to  co-ojierate  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
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order  and  to  aid  the  authorities  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
public  State  departments. 

How  can  one  make  citizens  of  such  people?  Fascism  thinks 
it  can,  and  in  setting  itself  to  the  task  of  .implanting  a  national 
conscience  in  the  masses  of  the  nation  Fascism  has  gone  to  the 
bedrock  on  which  alone  the  welfare  and  greatness  of  the  Italian 
people  can  be  built.  It  believes  in  commencing  with  the  material 
for  citizenship  in  its  raw  state,  and  therefore  its  first  preoccupa¬ 
tion  has  been  to  bring  about  a  radical  reform  in  the  school  system. 
By  appointing  Professor  Gentile  as  Minister  of  Instruction  the 
new  Government  secured  the  approbation  of  practically  every¬ 
body  who  has  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  at  heart, 
for  Gentile  shares  wdth  Benedetto  Croce  the  honour  of  first  place 
among  modern  Italian  philosophers  and  educationalists.  He  is 
more  of  a  dynamic  force  than  Croce  is,  and  has  a  greater  per¬ 
sonal  influence  over  the  Italian  youth,  though  he  may  not  have 
as  many  professed  disciples  as  his  confrere.  Gentile’s  influence 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  main  theme  of  his  philosophic 
teaching  responds  to  the  necessities  of  the  spiritual  reawaken¬ 
ing  which  resulted  from  the  War.  In  Italy  there  is  no 
philosophy  of  life  which  in  the  last  analysis  does  not  reduce  itself 
to  the  principles  that  are  embodied  in  the  historic  national 
religion.  All  the  rest  is  a  suj)erstructure  which  topples  down 
before  the  first  onslaught  of  a  national  or  personal  crisis,  as 
witness  the  recent  writings  of  D’Annunzio  and  Papini,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  millions  of  soldiers  whose  letters  from  the  battle¬ 
field  read  like  chapters  from  the  Acts  of  the  Christian  martyrs. 
According  to  the  philosophy  of  Gentile,  this  wealth  of  s[)iritual 
tradition  must  form  the  basis  of  national  education.  And  there¬ 
fore  his  appointment  was  a  declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Government. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Minister  of  Instruction  was  to  restore 
the  symbol  of  Christianity  to  the  school  halls  and  inquadrate 
religious  teaching  in  the  general  system  of  State  education.  The 
orientation  which  he  thus  gave  to  the  schools  is  probably  the 
most  important  phase  of  his  reform,  though  another  phase  of 
almost  equal  import  is  the  attempt  to  eradicate  the  poison  of 
nepotism  and  favouritism  which  had  resulted  from  the  progres¬ 
sive  bureaucratisation  of  State  education.  The  Ministry  of 
Instruction,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  State  department.?, 
had  become  a  sort  of  pocket  lx>rough  in  the  hands  of  recent 
Governments.  Appointments  were  bartered  in  return  for  politi¬ 
cal  support.  The  number  of  secondary  schools  increased  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  nation,  there  being  about 
four  in  Italy  for  every  one  in  Germany,  the  most  highly  organised 
educational  country  in  Europe.  State  schools  had  the  monopoly 
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of  granting  the  diplomas,  etc.,  which  are  necessary  for  entry 
into  the  universities  and  public  service.  The  plethora  of  pro¬ 
fessors  created  by  the  necessity  of  having  to  find  jobs  for  political 
proteges  naturally  necessitated  a  low  rate  of  salary,  with  the 
result  that  the  professor  had  to  take  on  extra  work  and  give 
private  lessons  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  Seeing  that  the 
right  of  granting  diplomas  was  in  the  professor’s  hands,  one  can 
see  how  venal  the  process  might  easily  become.  The  private 
schools  enjoyed  no  such  rights  and  therefore  could  not  offer 
the  counterblast  of  competition.  In  the  reform  that  has  now 
been  initiated  professors  must  teach  a  certain  number  of  hotirs 
per  week,  and  they  are  guaranteed  a  sufficient  increase  in  the 
hours  of  w’ork  to  warrant  a  higher  rate  of  salary.  They  are 
forbidden  to  teach  outside  of  these  hours ;  and  the  right  of  grant¬ 
ing  diplomas  has  been  taken  from  them,  that  privilege  being 
now  transferred  to  a  State  examining  body.  These  examina¬ 
tions  are  also  thrown  open  to  the  {/I'ivate  schools ;  so  that  the 
principle  of  the  free  school  and  the  open  examination,  which 
had  for  so  long  been  championed  by  serious  Italiati  writers,  has 
at  last  become  a  reality.  Benedetto  Croce,  when  he  was  Minister 
of  Instruction,  would  have  brought  about  a  like  reform;  but  the 
political  forces  against  him  proved  too  pow’erful.  Gentile  has 
succeeded  where  Croce  failed,  because  he  has  at  his  back  a 
Government  which  is  fearless  ami  honest  and  powerful  enough 
to  rule  in  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

An  important  corollary  to  this  theme  is  the  resultant  better¬ 
ment  of  domestic  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 
When  one  realises  the  immense  importance  which  the  Catholic 
Church  in  every  country  attaches  to  the  question  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government  drew  forth  a 
prompt  and  cordial  response  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Accordingly,*  one  finds  cardinals  and  archbishops  and  bishops 
publicly  exalting  the  Prime  Minister  and  wishing  him  multos 
ad  annos  in  his  task  of  reconstructing  the  life  of  the  nation. 
This  healing  of  the  domestic  quarrel  has  added  immensely  to  the 
prestige  of  the  new  Government,  especially  among  the  peasantry, 
over  whom  the  clergy  wield  widespread  influence,  and  who,  from 
the  political  point  of  view,  form  the  most  important  element  in 
the  Italian  nation. 

Giving  a  summary  glance  back  over  the  national  progress 
which  has  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  one  can¬ 
not  help  noticing  that  the  main  point  of  reference  is  always  the 
great  central  block  of  the  population,  which  Fascism  represents 
and  to  which  it  is  responsible.  That  aspect  of  the  situation  is 
the  one  which  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  here,  because,  though 
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it  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  Fascist  policy  as  a  Government, 
few  writers  on  current  Italian  politics  seem  to  have  noticed  it. 
The  truest  sense  in  which  Fascism  may  be  called  a  revolution 
is  in  that  it  represents  an  element  of  the  Italian  nation  which 
had  hitherto  held  itself  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and 
which  has  now  taken  the  whole  legislative  responsibility  into  its 
hands.  That  element  is  the  main  central  bloc’k  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  which  means  the  chief  responsible  part  of  the  Italian  nation, 
seeing  that  capitalism  and  aristocracy  scarcely  exist  in  Italy. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Fascism  goes  so  carefully  and  methodi¬ 
cally  in  its  work  of  national  reform.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  make 
Italy  a  land  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in,  but  rather  a  land  w^here  the 
ordinary  citizen  can  go  about  his  business  peacefully  and  quietly 
and  be  guaranteed  the  just  fruits  of  his  toil.  The  list  of  reforms 
that  have  been  effected  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  formid¬ 
able  in  its  length,  but  not  startling  in  any  detail.  The  Prime 
Minister  believes  in  trusting  the  cobbler  to  his  last.  Hence 
General  Diaz  and  Admiral  Thaon  de  Eevel  were  respectively 
given  the  task  of  reorganising  the  army  and  navy.  De  Stefani 
was  given  a  free  hand  as  Minister  of  Finance,  Sig.  Torre  with 
the  railways,  Gentile  with  the  schools,  and  so  on.  The  result 
has  been  that  more  real  work  has  been  done  by  the  present 
Government  in  six  months  than  by  its  predecessors  in  the  same 
number  of  years. 

In  all  this  work  of  reform  it  will  be  seen  that  the  policy  of 
Fascism  as  a  Government  is  of  what  might  be  called  the  national 
conservative  type,  which  does  not  believe  in  experimental 
innovations  but  would  rather  pride  itself  on  being  able  to  over¬ 
haul  the  already  existing  governmental  machinery  so  as  to  make 
it  function  effectively,  which  in  the  end  means  economically. 
Concomitant  with  this,  it  seeks  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  State  and  enhance  the  position  of  the  Monarchy,  believing 
that  the  greater  the  prestige  and  power  with  which  it  can  invest 
statal  institutions  the  more  effective  will  it  render  their  function- 
ment  among  the  masses.  And  this  is  of  particular  importance 
in  Italy,  for  the  Italian  does  not  really  understand  democracy. 
He  is  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  domestic  authority,  and 
does  not  knock  up  against  the  world  at  an  early  age,  as  hapjjens 
in  the  case  of  the  British  youth.  When  later  on  he  goes  out 
to  meet  life  he  has  little  aptitude  for  that  co-operative  team  w'ork 
with  his  fellow-men  which  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  It  is 
always  to  the  authoritative  idea  that  he  ultimately  submits, 
though  he  may  pretend  to  be  a  rebel  at  heart. 


Jamks  MrRPDY. 


GAMBETTA’S  LOVE  STORY. 


A  Drama. 

In  my  “  Imajjiinaiy  Conversation  between  Gambetta  and 
Bismarck  ”  in  tliis  Review  last  June,  I  wrote  in  the  foreword  : 
“  ]ti  spite  of  his  physical  defects — perhaps  on  account  of  them — 
lie  [Ciambetta]  inspired  the  deei)est  affection  in  a  gifted  and 
beautiful  woman,”  and  1  added  :  ”  But  that  is  another  story, 
which  I  may  tell  another  time.”  This  I  now  do  in  a  short 
drama. 

The  reader  is  warned  that  he  is  not  reading  history,  although 
substantialfy,  I  believe,  I  have  given  in  this  little  drama  the 
true  interplay  of  motives  which  swayed  Gambetta,  and  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  tendencies  which  w^ere  pulling  at  his  heart¬ 
strings. 

If  I  have  placed  strong  words  in  !Mme.  Juliette  Lambert’s 
mouth,  they  are  only  practically  what  she  has  said  in  her 
memoirs.  She  gave  the  lead  to  the  tendency  which  still  marks 
a  period,  and  she  mu.st  forgive  me  if  I  have  represented  her  as 
an  autocrat ;  she  was  a  more  accurate  interpreter  of  ruling 
French  opinion  than  were  Gambetta,  Ranc,  Mme.  L«)n,  or  any 
of  the  other  men  or  women  of  peace  of  their  day. 

The  reader  wdll  observe  that,  thirty  years  after,  the  same  twm 
tendencies  are  as  strong  as  ever  and  as  much  as  ever  in  conflict. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  think  my  characterisation  of 
Gambetta  in  my  two  previous  contributions  to  this  Review,  and 
the  present  one,  are  nearer  the  truth  than  anybody  can  get  who 
did  not  live  in  France  in  the  period  in  question  and  did  not 
know  the  man  personally  who  stamped  it  with  his  personality. 


Dramatis  Personce. 

Gambetta. 

Rang,  his  faithful  friend  and  collaborator  in  the  editorship  of 
his  newspaper,  the  Republique  Fran^aise. 

Madame  Leonie  TjEon,  a  graceful  woman,  taller  than  'Gam- 
hrtta,  to  whom  he  became  deeply  attached.  His  love-letters 
which  have  been  published  since  her  death,  owing  to  their 
beauty,  belong  to  literature. 

Madame  Juliette  Lambert,  n^e  Adam,  wife  of  a  flourishing 
man  of  business,  and  herself  a  distinguished  writer.  At  her 
house  used  to  forgather  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Bepublic. 
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Her  memoirs  in  several  volumes  are  a  history  of  its  early 
struggles. 

Lecomte-Villiers,  a  scoundrel. 

Mme.  L6onie’s  Maid. 

Gambetta’s  Servant. 


Act  I. 

PersoncB. 

Mme.  Leonie  Leon. 

Gambetta. 

Banc  (later). 

An  entresol  in  the  rue  dc  Lille,  comfortably  furnished,  icUh- 
out  pretence  to  degance  or  style.  Piano.  No  ornaments  on 
it.  Absence  of  futilities.  Lighted  candles  in  piano  sticks.  Gas¬ 
light  turned  down.  Dominating  colour  red.  Iwonie  seated  at 
piano,  playing.  Gambetta  on  low  cushion  at  her  side,  watch¬ 
ing  her  fingers  and  smoking  a  eigar.  Leonie  eeases  playing  and 
is  about  to  close  the  piano. 

Gambetta  :  What  was  that,  Leonie? 

Leonie  :  One  of  Bach’s  studies. 

Gambetta  :  Is  that  what  you  call  a  fugue? 

Leonie  (laughing)  :  Not  exactly,  you  ignorant  old  dear. 

Gambetta  :  ^fy  musical  education,  you  see,  was  neglected, 
but  I  am  not  too  proud  to  be  taught,  even  growm-up. 

TjI^onie  :  Fugues  have  not  much  soul  in  them.  They  are  like 
theorems  in  geometry,  not  very  thrilling  for  laymen.  Bach’s 
soul  is  in  his  preludes  and  studies. 

Gambetta  :  Well,  I  fancy  I  even  like  his  fugues,  for  I  can’t 
distinguish.  All  his  music  reminds  me  of  something  calm,  noble 
and  masterly,  like  the  great  work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
far  beyond  difficulties  of  technique. 

LiiIONIE  (laughing)  :  But,  Leon,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  a  lover 
of  music. 

Gambetta  :  I  was — I  am  still  a  lover  of  music,  but - 

Leonie  :  I  wonder  if  it  was  unconscious  sympathy?  Your 
voice,  L^n,  always  sounded  to  me  like  the  cadence  of  an  organ. 
Your  voice  it  was  that  first  attracted  me.  It  rose  and  fell  in 
such  balanced  harmony  that  I  could  almost  have  notated  it. 
Then  its  commanding  tenderness,  just  the  tenderness  of  Bach. 

Gambetta  :  Commanding  tenderness? 

Leonie  :  Yes  !  Tenderness  without  weakness,  tenderness  that 
nnmpels  compassion,  the  calm  of  divine  love  and  charity  that 
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makes  men  kneel  and  ask  for  forgiveness  for  their  unkind 
thoughts. 

Gambetta  :  Darling,  you  would  make  me  vain,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  I  owe  my  soul  to  you.  (He  seizes  her  hand  and 
kisses  it.) 

Leonie  :  But,  L^on,  why  are  you  suddenly  so  interested  in 
Bach? 

Gambetta  :  It  is  a  revival.  During  my  recent  journey  in  Ger¬ 
many  I  went  to  his  home  at  Eisenach. 

Leonie  :  A  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine  i^imghing). 

Gambetta  :  No,  not  entirely.  I  was  trying  to  understand  that 
grand  old  heathen  Luther,  and  that  took  me  to  that  grand  old 
pile  the  Wartburg.  And  from  the  battlements  my  guide,  a 
whimsical  old  Alsatian,  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  far  distance 
where  the  great  road  lay  along  which  the  traders  before  the 
Homans  drove  their  caravans  northwards  to  the  Baltic  with 
goods  to  exchange  for  amber,  along  which  the  Bomans  afterwards 
sent  their  legions,  and  where  the  last  battles  between  Popery 
and  Protestantism  were  fought,  and  there  was  I  where  Luther 
had  stood  and  meditated  and  seen  the  same  scenes  centuries  ago, 
as  the  old  man  said  :  and  here  had  stood  many  a  time  the 
greatest  of  all  composers,,  the  Luther  of  music,  the  man  who 
made  music  for  the  soul,  the  real  soul  of  man,  not  a  music  that 
chaunted  psalmody  in  a  foreign  tongue,  but  a  music  that  the 
thirsty  soul  drank  and  felt  like  the  solace  of  silent  prayer. 

Leonie:  Oh,  Leon!  (in  turn  kissing  his  hand). 

Gambetta  :  And  the  old  man  added  that  Bach  could  never 
have  reached  the  souls  of  men  if  he  had  been  a  mere  mathe¬ 
matician. 

Leonie  :  How  curious ! 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  you  see,  Ltk)nie,  why  your  words  struck 
me.  No,  said  the  old  man,  Bach  was  essentially  an  interpreter 
of  the  music  of  Nature.  Music  of  Nature  !  I  only  half  grasped 
the  idea.  Yes,  he  said,  nature  is  full  of  music.  The  rippling 
of  water  over  the  pebbles  of  a  brook,  the  bursting  of  the  waves 
on  the  sea  shore,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  on  tree  tops,  the 
raging  of  the  stonn,  the  abating  of  its  anger,  and  then  the 
silence.  That  is  w'hat  Bach  rendered  on  his  organ.  “Come,” 
he  said,  “  I  wall  take  you  to  the  Annathal  and  the  Marienthal. 
You  shall  hear  what  Bach  put  into  his  studies.”  And  he  took 
me  down  into  those  narrow  valleys  where  overhead  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  intertwines  and  the  wind  sighs  through  it  its  rising 
and  falling  notes  of  sadness,  where  the  narrow  stream  hurries 
over  the  pebbles  like  a  woman’s  hand  over  a  piano’s  keys,  and 
where  the  water  trickling  from  the  cliffs  above  drops  into  the 
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stream  and  loses  itself  in  the  extinction  of  a  final  voluptuous 
kiss. 

Leonie  :  Oh,  Leon!  I  will  play  you  what  Bach  coiniwsed 
when  he  felt  all  that,  the  first  of  his  preludes. 

Gambetta  :  You  mean  what  Gounod  plagiarised.  What  a  pity  ! 

Leonie  :  Not  a  pity,  Ltk)n.  Gounod,  in  plagiarising  it,  made 
those  who  hear  it  feel  better.  Besides,  he  gave  it  the  expression 
and  words  Bach  felt  and  wanted  us  to  feel.  (She  plays.) 

(Enter  Banc  gently,  unperceived ,  and  sits  down.) 
(Gambetta,  leaning  forward,  his  head  in  his  two  hands  on  his 
knees,  remains  in  silence  after  she  has  finished.) 

Leonie  :  What  is  the  matter,  Leon? 

Gambetta  :  Oh  nothing — only  a  thought.  When  I  am  dying, 
Leonie,  I  want  you  to  play  that  to  me  and  to  go  on  playing 
it  to  me  till  my  hreath  stops  that  I  may  take  it  witli  me  as 
my  last  impression  of  this  beautiful  world. 

Leonie  :  Nonsense,  L6on - 

Gambetta  :  Promise.  I  have  a  presentiment  (rather  wildly). 
Promise - 

L60NIE  (alarmed)  :  Of  course,  Leon — I  promise. 

Gambetta  (rising)  :  And  now  to  work.  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  Eanc. 

Bang  :  Present ! 

(Gambetta  and  Leonie  rising  astonished.) 

Banc  :  I  came  in  while  you  were  playing. 

Gambetta  :  Why,  what’s  the  matter?  You  look  upset. 

Banc  :  I  am. 

Gambetta  ;  Why? 

Banc  (eurtly)  :  Oh  never  mind.  Let  us  get  to  work. 

Leonie  :  I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves. 

Banc  :  No,  stay.  I  have  something  to  say  that  concerns  you. 

Leonie  (rather  surprised  and  sitting  down)  :  Me ! 

Gambetta  :  Well ! 

Banc  :  The  President  at  length  withdraws  his  opix)sition  to 
a  Gambetta  Cabinet,  but  he  wants  the  situation  with  Mine. 
Leonie  to  be  regularised. 

Gambetta  (starting  to  his  feet)  :  The  damned  impertinence ! 

Leonie  (going  over  to  him  and  making  him  sit  d(/wn.  She 
draws  a  chair  to  his  side)  :  L(k)n,  you  must  accept. 

Gambetta  :  Then  you  consent  to  marry  me. 

Leonie  :  Alas !  dearest  of  men,  that  is  impossible.  Besides,  it 
w’ould  do  you  no  good  if  I  did  marry  you.  My  past  belongs  to 
me.  You  have  always  respected  my  reticence  about  it  and  I 
must  still  ask  you  to  respect  it.  I  will  go  out  of  your  life.  You 
belong  to  your  country  and  I  am  only  an  incident. 
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Gambetta  :  Never,  Leonie,  never!  Read  the  device  on  the 
ring  1  gave  you  to  join  us  together  for  ever  :  Hors  cet  annel 
point  nest  d’amour.  My  love  for  you  is  as  final  as  death  itself. 
No  honours,  no  glory,  not  even  duty  to  my  country,  can  break 
my  pledge  to  you,  niy  darling. 

Rang  (impatiently)  :  Why  don’t  you  marry  him? 

Leonie  ;  M.  Eanc,  you  have  no  right  to  ask  me  a  question 
Loon  denies  himself. 

Rang  :  Pardon,  I’m  sorry  (rises  and  hisses  her  hand). 

Gambetta  :  Tell  M.  Grevy  I  am  much  honoured  but  do  not 
feel  at  the  present  juncture  that  I  could  form  a  durable 
Cabinet.  Besides,  Ranc,  I  am  really  much  more  a  power  for 
good  without  responsibility  than  with  it — I  have  seen  Bismarck. 

Rang  (astonished)  :  You  have  seen  him ! 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  and  he  has  promised  me  his  co-operation  in 
a  [Kilicy  of  conciliation. 

Rang  (rubbing  his  hands  with  satisfaction)  :  What  will  Mme. 
Lambert  say  to  that? 

(Leonie  looks  at  Gambetta.) 

Gambetta  :  I  am  afraid  Mme.  Lambert  and  I  have  grown 
asunder.  She  has  fallen  under  the  Russian  influence.  She  will 
say  I  have  fallen  under  the  German,  as  she  said  I  had  fallen 
under  the  English  after  I  had  merely  lunched  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  She  is  a  great  woman,  and  I  am  immensely  grateful 
to  her,  but  I  do  not  owe  her  the  possession  of  my  soul. 

Rang  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  adrift.  Her  cosmogony 
begins,  has  its  being,  and  ends  with  herself.  She  hates  the 
name  of  Bismarck,  loathes  the  Germans,  cannot  stand  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  abominates  the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  And  in  this  scheme 
of  universal  antipathy  she  has  only  one  true  love,  which  is  vast 
indeed,  for  it  embraces  the  Slav  in  every  form,  Czech,  Pole, 
Slovak,  Serb,  Croat,  Russian,  white  and  black,  and  great  and 
little.  They  are,  of  course,  the  only  peoples  she  knows  nothing 
about  first  hand.  For  the  rest  she  has  only  a  policy  of  revenge. 
Even  (piestions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  second  to  revenge. 
The  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,  she  is  the  average  intellectual 
bourgeoise,  and,  if  you  let  her,  she  would  bring  you  into  the  circle 
of  that  narrow-minded  class  who  fancy  themselves  superior 
because  they  are  classed,  who  go  through  the  world  with  blinkers, 
shutting  out  all  wider  knowledge  for  fear  that  it  might  contami¬ 
nate  the  breed  of  prejudices  they  have  acquired  in  the  schools. 

Gambetta  :  But  she  and  her  husband  have  been  a  splendid 
adjunct  to  the  Republic,  and  she  is  a  good  friend,  though  she 
is  pi'ejudiced  and  not  very  indulgent  for  humanity. 

Rang  :  She  wall  never  forgive  you  for  what  she  regards  as 
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your  apostasy.  She  is  as  honest  to  her  prejudices  as  the  Levites 
of  the  Inquisition  were  to  Catholicity  and  as  cocksure  of  the 
only  true  course  to  follow  as  a  tipstaff.  You  are  doomed,  my 
friend.  You  will  he  excommunicated,  cursed  with  bell,  book 
and  candle,  and  left  in  her  oratory  barefoot  in  a  coarse 
shirt  till  you  cry  peccavi  and  recant. 

Gambetta  {laughing)  :  Poor  Juliette !  She  means  so  well. 

Rang  :  You  think  she  means  well?  She?  Why,  she  is  as 
hard  as  a  rock  and  vain  as  a  popinjay. 

Gambetta  :  But  her  intentions  are  good  and  she  is  honest  as 
the  midday  sun. 

Rang  :  So  I  say  were  the  priests  of  the  Inquisition.  That 
is  just  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  conscious  honesty.  It  idolises 
itself  and  formulates  its  own  creed,  which  is  “  God  is  truth. 

I  am  its  prophet  and  exponent.  There  is  no  other  truth. 
Amen.”  That  is  Juliette’s  creed.  So  prepare  for  anathema. 
(Handing  MS.  to  Gambetta.  Gambetta  reading.) 

IjEONIR  (to  Ranc)  :  Mme.  Lambert  will  burn  me  at  the  stake 
and  forgive  Leon.  She  thinks  I  am  the  serpent.  She  cannot 
realise  that  Ltkjn  is  a  great  humanitarian  and  always  has  been. 
The  idea  that  a  man  can  love  his  fellow'-men  has  no  place  in 
her  well-regulated  Northern  brain.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  seems 
to  her  mere  superstition  and  altruistic  drivel.  She  can’t  sift 
the  grain  from  the  chaff,  and  Jesus  is  to  her  only  what  He  was 
to  the  unthinking  heathen  of  early  Christian  times.  She  would 
be  shocked  if  I  said  Ldon  is  a  true  follower  of  Jesus. 

Gambetta  (holding  up  the  MS.)  :  That’s  all  right.  Now, 
Ranc,  we  shall  have  to  go. 

Rang  :  Mme.  Lwnie  says  you  are  an  exemplary  Christian. 

Leonie  :  Dear  friend,  you  are  slandering  him  and  me.  I  did 
not  say  Christian.  No,  far  from  it — a  follow'er  of  Jesus. 

Gambetta  :  Lwnie  makes  a  distinction  which  is  quite  justi¬ 
fiable,  the  distinction  betw'een  the  priest  and  religion,  the  Church 
and  the  Writ.  When  my  enemies  say  I  am  an  enemy  of  religion 
they  lie.  I  am  an  enemy  of  those  who  make  an  unholy  use 
of  religion,  block  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  masses, 
deny  to  men  and  women  the  right  to  think  and  determine  their 
own  destiny.  The  Church  has  a  good  mission.  Has  it  ever 
been  true  to  it? 

L^:onie  :  Yes,  L^on.  There  are  thousands  of  good  priests,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  perpetual  night  of  distress,  giving  hope  to  the  spirit¬ 
less  and  courage  to  the  hopeless,  working  unseen  and  unrequited, 
for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men.  There  have  even  been  good 
prelates  and  Popes.  When  you  speak  of  the  Church  you  mean 
its  bishops,  an  administrative  system  which  is  trying  to  capture 
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the  whole  conscience  of  France  and  make  civil  government  its 
vassal. 

Gambetta  :  That  is  just  what  I  mean,  and  what  I  am  going 
to  explain  to  those  who  accuse  me  of  being  anti-Christian.  But 
we  must  go,  Banc. 

Banc  :  Our  duty  calls  us,  dear  lady.  We  have  to  make  our 
daily  confession  to  the  public.  It  begins  at  6  o’clock,  and  now 
it  is  5.45.  Au  revoir. 

{Leave-taking.  Exeunt  Gambetta  and  Ranc.) 

{Lionie  goes  to  the  window  and,  lifting  the  curtain,  nods  a 
good-bye  to  them.  She  remains  in  reverie  at  window.  Suddenly 
she  starts  and  sinks  into  a  chair.  A  ring  at  the  door  bell.) 

(Enter  maid,  looking  flustered.) 

Maid  :  A  man  asks  to  see  you,  Madame. 

IjKonie  :  I  saw  him  coming.  I  know  who  he  is.  Bid  him 
enter. 

(Exit  maid.) 

(Enter  man,  rather  brusquely,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  refused 
access.  He  advances  as  if  he  wished  to  shake  hands.  Leonie 
recoils.) 

Leonie  :  Stay  w'here  you  are.  What  are  you  doing  here? 

The  Man  :  Just  come  back.  Time  done.  In  the  break-up 
I  have  been  forgotten.  Ah,  Leonie,  you  thought  I  was  dead — 
hoped  it,  no  doubt.  (Laughs  coarsely.)  But  bad  coins  always 
turn  up  again.  I  don’t  want  to  spoil  your  fun,  but  I  need  your 
help.  I  want  money.  You  need  not  be  frightened.  So  long 
as  I  have  enough  to  eat,  I  shan’t  worry  you.  Of  course  I  have 
changed  my  name.  I  am  now  an  American  colonel.  Colonel 
Lecomte-Villiers  at  your  service.  Lecomte  .  .  .  Isn’t  that 
clever?  I  only  have  to  pick  up  a  few  ecus  and  you  will  be 
Mine,  la  Comtesse.  (Again  the  coarse  laugh.  Leonie 
shudders.)  Pah  !  After  all  you  are  my  wife  and  you  can’t 
get  rid  of  me  as  there  is  no  divorce  yet  in  France.  There  may 
be  some  day,  but  you  and  I  will  be  dead  before  then.  My 
dear  (she  shudders),  France  is  a  stagnant  pool  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  reeds.  Nobody  can  swim  in  it.  If  he  tries,  he  gets 
the  weeds  round  him  and  stays  where  he  is  till  he  sinks,  for 
nobody  will  help  him.  I  have  been  in  London  since  I  came  out 
of  prison.  Not  that  the  money  I  stole  was  any  good  to  me ; 
you  had  it  all.  (She  starts  in  horror.)  Yes,  you  did  not  know. 
You  never  did  know  you  were  all  along  living  on  stolen  property. 
Yon  may  still  be  living  off  it  for  aught  I  know. 

Leonie  :  It’s  false ;  I  have  always  earned  my  living. 

The  Man  :  Well,  most  of  it. 

TjKonie  :  Good  God,  w’hat  shall  I  do? 
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The  Man  :  Do?  Why,  give  me  back  what  you  can  of  the 
beastly  dross.  I  have  nothing  and  can  do  nothing  but  cheat. 
Cheat  at  cards,  that  I  can  do  still.  However,  though  I  am  a 
blackguard,  I  am  not  going  to  spoil  your  fun.  So  stump  up, 
old  girl,  and  you  can  go  on  with  that  gogo  just  as  you  like.  He 
is  a  sentimental  ass.  He  can  make  speeches  by  the  yard,  but 
they’re  no  good.  He’ll  burst  one  day  from  blowing  himself  up 
beyond  his  elastic  strength.  Bah  !  But,  I  repeat,  I  am  no  kill¬ 
joy.  Go  on,  I’m  rather  proud  of  you,  Leonie.  (The  look  of 
horror  again.  He  holds  out  his  hand  and  makes  the  sign  of 
counting  coin  into  it.)  Money,  Leonie,  money  !  (She  rises  and 
gives  him  money.)  More,  Leonie.  If  you  give  me  too  little 
I’ll  come  back  sooner.  More,  petite  Leonie,  more — still  more. 

(She  empties  her  purse  and  points  to  the  door.) 

Leonie  ;  Go,  go,  go.  For  God’s  sake,  go. 

(He  goes.) 

(She  goes  to  a  drawer  and  takes  end  a  revolver  and  eoeks  it  and 
waits,  but  he  is  truly  gone.) 

Curtain. 


Act  II. 

In  the  editorial  office  of  La  Bepublique  Fran^aise,  Cani- 
betta’s  paper.  Unwsthetic-looking  business  room..  Rooks  in 
paper  eovers  line  the  walls.  A  set  of  cardboard  lockers,  the  worse 
for  wear,  at  one  end,  several  erpen  for  want  of  lids.  Bare  floor 
except  dilapidated  rugs  for  feet  under  the  three  desks.  Several 
roomy  Maple  leather  armchairs,  worse  for  wear. 

M.  Ranc  at  one  of  the  desks.  Mme.  JulieUe  Lambert  seated 
in  one  of  the  armchairs. 

Mme.  Lambert  :  Our  friend  is  making  a  terrible  fool  of  him¬ 
self.  You  see,  I  don’t  mince  words.  France  can’t  and  will 
not  give  up  the  idea  of  the  revanche.  To  talk  of  conciliation 
with  an  enemy  who  has  shown  us  no  mercy  and  ruthlessly  tom 
the  living  flesh  from  one  of  the  main  organs  of  our  national  body 
is  treason  to  himself  as  well  as  his  country.  He  who  said 
“  N’en  parlons  pas,  pensons  y  toujours,”  now  says  “  N’y  pensons 
plus.”  It  is  unworthy  of  the  man  who  saved  his  country’s 
honour.  Never,  never,  with  that  wound  bleeding  before  our 
eyes !  It  is  all  the  doing  of  that  woman.  He  must  be  got 
away  from  her.  The  ”  grand  ministfere  ”  must  be  formed  now ; 
the  country  expects  it.  Delay  will  be  fatal.  In  politics,  M. 
Banc,  one  must  be  ready  when  the  time  comes.  It  may  never 
come  again.  It  does  not  come  at  the  will  of  the  greatest  of 
us.  The  time  is  now — now,  you  hear  me?  If  Gambetta  does 
not  accept  hie  ct  nunc,  the  friends  who  cannot  at  present  do 
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without  him  will  shift  for  themselves,  and  then  he  will  have 
(cmtemptuously)  a  petit  minisUre  instead  of  a  grand,  and  fall 
himself  from  the  very  instability  of  its  poor  materials.  It’s 
going  to  be  an  anti-climax.  I  am  infinitely  sad  about  it. 

Rang  :  You  take  it  too  seriously,  Mme.  Lambert.  It  was  a 
piece  of  impertinence  of  the  President  to  ask  him  to  regularise 
the  situation. 

Mme.  Lambert  :  That  I  agree,  especially  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who  only  regularised  his  own  on  the  eve  of  being  elected 
batonnier,^  and  after  his  daughter  was  grown  up. 

Rang  :  But  he  has  now  waived  the  point.  Besides,  Mme. 
Lconie  Leon  will  sacrifice  herself. 

Mme.  Lambert  :  Not  she !  If  one  could  only  get  him  away 
from  that  designing  adventuress ! 

Rang  :  No,  dear  Mme.  Lambert,  adventuress  she  is  not.  Her 
father  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  army.  But  she  refuses  to 
marry  Gambetta.  Why,  I  don’t  know. 

Mme.  Lambert  :  Well,  that  at  any  rate  shows  she  has  some 
shadow  of  a  conscience.  But  it  was  she  who  put  it  into  his 
head  to  go  and  talk  twaddle  to  the  German  Chancellor  about 
peace.  What  a  ninny  he  must  have  thought  Gambetta!  What 
a  ninny  to  propose  anything  that  could  only  mean  the  surrender 
of  the  stolen  provinces.  There  is  no  other  solution  but  their 
return,  and  our  poor  friend  is  deluding  himself  in  thinking  he 
call  bring  France  over  to  any  conciliatory  mood  not  based  on  their 
return.  We  shall  never  cease  till  then  preparing  for  the  great 
fight.  We  shall  make  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  have  her 
with  us.  We  shall  conspire  with  all  the  Kaiser’s  enemies  and 
undermine  his  authority  at  home  and  wherever  else  we  can. 
To  talk  of  peace  till  Alsaoe  and  Lorraine  are  ours  again  is 
treachery,  and  I  shall  be  the  first  to  denounce  it. 

Rang  (laughing)  :  A  declaration  of  war ! 

Mme.  Lambert  :  You  laugh,  hut  I  mean  it,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  revanche  feeling  is  anything  hut  moribund.  A  spark, 
and  public  opinion  will  flare  up  like  a  petroleum  spring  and 
spread  like — ^like  .  .  . 

Rang  :  A  pampas  fire?  But  you  must  not  do  that.  It  is 
too  easy,  my  dear  lady.  A  child  can  start  a  conflagration,  and 
any  spark  can  kindle  French  public  opinion.  You  think  public 
opinion  has  consistency ;  it  is  merely  pampas  scrub.  It  bums 
itself  out  while  it  is  igniting,  and  the  charred  mass  isn’t  worth 
the  gathering.  Stirring  up  the  masses  is  too  cheap  an  invest¬ 
ment  to  satisfy  a  woman  who  has  done  great  work  and  can  do 
great  work  still.  I  hear  Gambetta’s  tread.  Don’t  be  unkind 
to  him  ;  help  him  as  you  have  always  hitherto  done. 

(1)  Tho  halonnier  is  tho  T'rf'siUent  of  tho  rnris  Har. 
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(Enter  Gambetta.) 

Mme.  Lambert  (abruptly)  :  Bon  jour,  mon  cher  I 

Gambetta  (surprised)  :  Well ! 

Mme.  Lambert  (getting  up)  :  Apostate,  deserter,  coward !  I 
have  done  with  you  (going  to  the  door). 

Gambetta  (placing  himself  between  her  and  it) :  No,  you 
shall  not  go.  You  shall  tell  me  what  you  mean. 

Mme.  Lambert  :  Let  me  pass.  (He  seizes  her  arm.)  Un¬ 
hand  me,  Leon !  What  right  have  you  to - 

Gambetta  :  The  right  to  an  explanation.  A  lifelong  friend 
does  not  even  in  jest  use  the  epithets  you  have  just  spat  in  my 
face. 

Mme.  Lambert  ;  A  lifelong  friendship  creates  duties.  Behind 
the  back  of  your  lifelong  friend  you  have  gambled  away  your 
own  name,  your  country’s  honour;  you  have  truckled  to  your 
country’s  ruthless  enemy.  Peace  !  Only  a  simpleton  can  think 
there  can  be  any  peace  with  Prussians.  You  are  a  simpleton, 
Leon !  One  thing  I  ask  of  you  :  You  must  deny  ever  having 
seen  Bismarck ;  you  must  forget  ever  having  seen  him.  You 
must  lie,  lie  on  the  head  of  your  dead  mother  if  need  be,  that 
you  ever  saw  him. 

Gambetta  :  Juliette ! 

Mme.  Lambert  :  That’s  what  your  duplicity  has  brought  on 
you  (coming  back  and  sitting  down).  And  give  up  this  peace 
nonsense.  There  can  be  no  peace  with  Prussia.  We  must 
prepare  for  the  revanche,  and  never  forget  that  France  has  that 
mission  in  the  world ;  to  crush  Prussia,  our  perpetual  enemy, 
is  France’s  eternal  mission. 

Gambetta  :  But,  my  friend,  that  means  1870  over  again.  We 
can  never  hope  with  our  smaller  population  to  crush  a  country 
with  a  population  twice  as  large. 

Mme.  Lambert  ;  Yes,  w^e  can.  The  cleverer  brute  has  always 
driven  out  the  less  clever.  We  are  the  cleverer  brute.  We 
must  mobilise  all  our  intellectual  forces  for  the  struggle,  make 
alliances,  scheme  plots,  shake  the  enemy’s  confidence  in  him¬ 
self,  and  then  when  we  are  ready  conquer  him,  despoil  him 
and  once  more  break  up  his  empire  into  fragments. 

Gambetta  :  Good  God,  what  a  future  for  our  children  !  No, 
Madame,  never.  On  the  first  |K)int  I  yield;  but  on  the  second, 
impossible.  I  cannot  preach  the  gospel  of  hatred  you  offer  me 
as  a  mission  on  earth. 

Mme.  Lambert  :  You  are  simply  a  Clerical  in  disguise,  as  I 
have  told  you  before.  You  profess  anti-clericalism,  but  I  don’t 
see  the  difference  between  your  pacifist  creed  and  that  of  the 
cassock.  You  were  a  man  till  your  Penelope  bound  you  to 
her  distaff. 
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Gambetta  (starting  to  his  feet)  :  How  dare  you? 

Mme.  Lambert  :  I  dare  everything,  Gambetta  the  apostate. 
I  dare  tell  you  that  you  were  on  the  high-road  to  glory.  You 
have  chosen  the  shady  path  of  sentiment,  0  Samson,  and  you 
will  have  Samson’s  fate  with  your  Delilah.  (She  dashes  to  the 
door  and  exit). 

Gambetta  :  Delilah  !  Dane,  she  is  crazy  with  jealousy.  Who 
would  have  thought  it — that  a  w'oman  so  noble  should  excite 
herself  to  such  a  spasm  of  hatred?  My  dear  fellow,  human 
nature  even  at  its  best  is  not  to  be  trusted  when  personal  feeling 
sets  into  the  mesh. 

Banc  ;  She  was  keen  on  your  accepting  Grevy’s  proposal 
because  she  thought  she  wwild  get  you  back  to  the  revanche 
idea.  She  probably  now  thinks  you  past  redemption  and  a 
dangerous  pacifist  (smilhig),  but  w’hat  hurts  her  most  is  (laugh¬ 
ing)  your  disobedience.  Women  are  not  chivalrous  to  those  they 
help.  A  man  of  character  would  not  remind  a  woman  of  what 
she  owes  him,  but  a  woman  expects  more  even  than  gratitude — 
she  wants  subjection,  utter  (bitterly),  unconditional  subjection. 

Gambetta  :  With  exceptions.  Banc ! 

Banc  :  Perhaps  one  in  your  experience,  none  in  mine. 

Gambetta  :  So  be  it.  Ob,  by  the  by,  you  might  receive  those 
people  from  Havre  who  want  to  prevent  the  Bouennais  from 
deepening  the  Seine — the  most  infamously  undisguised  .selfish¬ 
ness  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Tell  them  their  memorandum  has 
had  very  careful  attention,  and  they  may  depend  on  my — on 
my - 

Banc  (laughing)  :  Surely  not  on  your  helping  them ! 

Gambetta  :  No;  what’s  the  diplomatic  thing  to  say?  “  Doing 
what  I  can  for  them  ’  ’  ? 

Banc:  There  is  casuistry  in  the  “can.”  I  shall  have  to 
amplify  it.  Shall  I  say  “what  you  properly  can”? 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  that’s  a  little  nearer  the  truth.  Oh,  politics, 
politics,  w'hat  a  comedy !  Go  now  and  receive  them. 

(Ranc  exit.) 

Gambetta  (opening  another  door  and  looking  into  the  room)  : 
Have  you  been  waiting  long? 

(Enter  L^onie.) 

Leonie  :  No,  not  long.  But,  my  dear  Leon,  you  ought  to 
have  a  double  door  and  sfieak  lower.  I  have  heard  every  word 
you  and  Banc  have  said.  That’s  the  w^ay  mischief  is  done. 

Gambetta  :  We  generally  speak  in  lower  tones,  and  that  little 
room  is  not  really  a  waiting-room.  You  are  the  only  person 
w'ho  ever  waits  in  it.  It  used  to  be  my  feeding  den,  and  I 
have  ordere<l  lunch  for  us  there  to-day. 
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Leonie  (shaking  her  head)  :  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-bye. 
I  am  going  to  Rome. 

Gambetta  (dumbstruck)  :  Going  to  Rome ! 

Leonie  ;  Yes.  You  have  to  form  your  Ministry,  and  I  shall 
be  in  the  way  and  excite  the  jealousy  of  certain  old  friends  of 
yours.  Your  interest  is  to  retain  such  friends.  My  disapjx'ar- 
ance  for  the  present  is  a  solution. 

Gambetta  :  No,  Ltk)nie,  that  cannot  be.  I  need  your  counsel 
more  than  ever  when  I  am  taking  over  the  responsibility  of 
Government. 

Leonie  :  My  mind  is  made  up,  Loon.  (^4  pause.  Gamhctta 
evidently  nonplussed.)  You  know  I  have  friends  at  the  Vati¬ 
can  ;  I  will  see  the  Rope  and  make  him  understand  that  your 
opposition  is  to  the  political  action  of  the  priesthood,  and  that 
your  anti-clericalism  goes  no  further.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will 
understand  and  act  accordingly. 

Gambetta  :  Alas,  Tji'onie !  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  it  hard  to 
carry  out  any  greater  project  once  I  am  in  the  gearing.  It  will 
drag  me  forward  into  the  vortex  of  party  feud,  and  all  the  time 
I  shall  he  fighting  for  existence  and  never  reach  essentials  at 
all.  That’s  why  I  am  not  keen  on  taking  office.  Outside  I 
can  make  and  unmake.  (A  pause.)  And  now,  moreover,  I  am 
to  lose  the  only  sunlight  I  have.  What  a  paradox  life  is!  Its 
triumplis  are  often  hut  failures  in  disguise,  its  affections  but 
tyrannies ;  and  here  my  only  joy  deserts  me  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

Leonie  :  That’s  not  kind,  Leon.  You  have  a  great  task  before 
you,  and  need  all  your  time  for  it.  Your  foreign  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation  is  not  enough.  You  need  a  domestic  policy  of  concilia¬ 
tion  as  well.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  hostile  to  the  Republic 
and  to  you.  You  must  conciliate  them,  show  them  your  real 
self.  I  can  do  more  good  for  your  great  cause  at  the  Vatican 
than  here.  The  Vatican  can  understand  subtleties  of  a  policy 
which  these  prejudiced  bishops  won’t. 

Gambetta  :  I  know  you  too  well,  L(k)nie,  to  oppose  you 
further ;  your  will  has  always  been  stronger  than  mine.  But 
promise  me  that  at  my  call  you  will  return.  I  know  the  new 
Cabinet  will  be  my  political  death.  That’s  what  Gr4vy  wants, 
and  he’ll  get  it,  the  sly  old  fox. 

Li^onie  :  You  can’t  help  yourself,  Leon.  The  country  would 
never  forgive  your  shirking  office  at  a  time  when  so  much  is 
expected  of  you,  and  which  you  alone  can  carry  through- 
social  reform,  economic  reform,  financial  reform.  I,  too,  have 
my  misgivings,  but - 

Gambettta  :  Yea,  “  but.”  That’s  it.  There  is  a  huge 
”  but.”  I  fear  my  course  is  run.  The  public  is  clamouring  for 
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a  Moses  with  a  magic  wand  who  will  make  water  gush  from 
a  rock  in  the  desert ;  and  I  have  no  magic  wand,  and  when  they 
see  I  have  none  they  will  stone  me  for  an  impostor,  though  I 
have  never  claimed  to  be  different  from  others  or  promised  any¬ 
thing  that  others  could  not  do. 

Leonie  :  No,  Leon,  that’s  not  my  “but.”  My  “but”  is 
the  dread  that  you  will  overtax  your  physical  strength.  Yes, 
I  will  come  when  you  call  me. 

(Enter  servant.) 

Servant  :  General  Brugere,  to  see  you,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the 
President. 

Gambetta  :  Ask  him  to  wait  one  moment.  When  I  ring, 
it  will  be  for  him. 

(Escorting  Leonie  to  other  door  and  kissing  her  hand  tenderly. 

Silent  leave-taking.) 

(Ringing  hdl.) 

(Enter  servant,  accompanied  hy  General.  Handshaking.) 

General  :  The  President  has  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  do  him 
the  honour  of  calling.  I  have  an  Elystie  carriage  waiting. 
Perhaps  you  could  come  at  once? 

Gambetta:  I  can.  But  you’re  an  old  friend,  General;  tell 
me,  is  this  a  wise  step?  1  can  work  much*  better  for  my 
country’s  weal  out  of  harness  than  in  it.  Besides,  I  have  no 
vocation  for  administrative  ollice. 

General:  I  fear  there  is  no  alternative;  it’s  your  fate  now 
to  take  office.  The  Ministry  has  resigned.  The  Chaml>er,  the 
Senate,  all  France,  has  appointed  you  already.  The  President 
is  merely  voicing  the  nation.  * 

Gambetta  :  It  is  a  terrible  fate,  that  of  a  public  man.  He 
is  called  a  leader,  but  is  really  a  slave,  forced  like  any  quack 
to  prescribe  what  his  patient  wants,  or  to  sham  miracles  like  a 
charlatan  to  tickle  the  crowd.  (Taking  his  hat  and  stick.)  After 
you.  General.  (Exeunt.) 

(Curtain.) 

Act  III. 

(In  the  garden  of  Les  Jardies,  Gambetta’ s  villa  at  VUle 
d'Avray.  Late  spring.  A  table  and  wicker  armchairs  in  shade 
of  trees.  Leonie  and  Banc,  seated.) 

Rang  :  I  came  along  to  tell  you  at  once.  He  was  magnifi¬ 
cent.  I  w'as  afraid  that  the  fall  of  his  Cabinet  would  have 
affected  his  confidence  in  himself ;  but  he  w'as  all  there.  And 
the  effect  on  the  House  was  electric.  When  he  ascended  the 
tribune  every  seat  in  the  Chamber  and  Gallery  was  occupied. 
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In  the  stampede  from  the  lobby  men  jostled  each  other  to  get 
through  the  doorway.  He  is  quite  right :  he  is  essentially  an 
op[X)sition  orator,  a  political  Hercules  whose  muscles  swell  to 
the  effort.  .  i  I 

It  was  on  the  question  of  co-operating  with  England  in  the 
Egyptian  affair.  England,  he  said,  is  our  natural  ally.  She 
alone,  in  the  direst  of  misfortunes  which  can  befall  France,  is 
capable  of  being  our  true  friend.  His  words  are  graven  in  my 
memory.  “  For  ten  years,”  he  said,  “  England  and  France 
have  worked  together.  They  have  common  interests  and  a 
common  policy,  and  I  know’  of  no  other  wise  European  policy 
for  France  than  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  England,  no  other 
that  can  help  us  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes.  And  what  I 
say  I  say  with  a  deep  sense  of  vision  into  the  future.”  The 
asses  sniggered  at  his  claiming  a  vision  into  the  future,  and  the 
cads  who  had  cast  stones  at  him  for  his  policy  of  conciliation 
began  to  make  merry.  Then  the  lion  in  him  was  roused. 
“Who  dares,”  he  thundered,  ‘‘to  come  forward  and  say  that 
my  word  or  my  conduct  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  is  without 
honour?  Who  dares  to  say  that  I  have  ever  placed  personal  or 
party  interest  above  that  of  the  interest  and  security  of  my 
country,  or  that  I  have  ever  entertained  for  one  instant  any 
other  consideration  w’hen  its  future  was  concerned?  ” 

The  cavillers  were  silenced.  The  whole  House  burst  into  a 
storm  of  applause.  At  a  stroke  he  had  regained  his  ascendency. 
He  was  the  Gambetta  of  old,  and  his  enemies  were 
ignominiously  routed.  He  w’as  the  prophet  Jeremiah  w’arning 
Judah,  w’arning  those  inept ^  and  benighted  fools  who  are 
coquetting  with  the  Bear,  unconscious  of  the  danger  of  its 
hug. 

Oh,  my  dear  Leonie,  the  French  sometimes  exasperate  me. 
Their  logic  is  merely  an  incapacity  to  see  anything  beyond  con¬ 
clusions  from  certain  given  premises  set  up  by  themselves.  They 
have  no  foresight.  If  ever  they  try  to  peer  into  the  future, 
they  do  so  with  inflexible  prejudices  which  vitiate  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  make  action  futile.  Gambetta  is  just  the  prophet 
they  need.  But  they  will  only  see  that,  and  that  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Eepuhlic  is  his,  when  it  is  too  late  to  make  him 
amends  for  their  desertion.  The  day  w’ill  come  when  they  will 
deplore  their  anti-English  and  pro-Eussian  policy ;  also  when  it 
is  too  late.  What  can  Eussia  have  in  common  with  France? 
The  English  have  everything  in  common  with  us  but  our  folly. 
England  is  a  country  that  stands  for  steady  government,  com¬ 
mercial  integrity  and  free  institutions.  She  has  been  our  model 
for  generations,  and  we  are  still  her  pupils.  Eussia !  Good 
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God !  She  will  take  our  money  and  give  us  in  exchange 
promises  to  pay  which  will  never  be  met.  She  will  utilise  our 
army  when  she  wants  us,  and  sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  her 
allies  in  some  war  not  of  our  seeking.  Poor  Juliette  does  not 
realise  that.  She  thinks  she  is  the  operator,  but  she  is  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  those  swaggering  grand  dukes  who  tickle 
her  patriotic  vanity. 

Leonie  :  Why  can’t  France  be  friends  with  every  nation, 
with  Russia  as  w'ell  as  with  England  and  Germany? 

Rang  :  Because  the  national  intelligence  of  France  is  not  ripe 
for  the  conception  of  international  friendship  except  as  against 
a  common  enemy.  And  then  France  is  a  militarist  nation.  It 
is  absurd  to  talk  of  her  as  pacific.  What  Bismarck  told  L(k)n 
is  perfectly  true.  France  cannot  conceive  a  policy  in  which 
her  ambition  to  lead  Europe  has  no  part.  We  condemn  Napo¬ 
leon  and  laud  Louis  XIV.,  but  they  both  did  w'hat  the  govern¬ 
ing  class  of  France  w'anted  them  to  do;  and  our  diplomacy  is 
always  the  same — an  aggressive  hostility  against  one  or  another 
neighlxmr.  Like  restless  children,  we  can’t  sit  still. 

Leonte  :  Perhaps  that’s  France’s  charm,  this  perpetual  youth, 
for  nobody  denies  the  charm  of  France  and  her  people. 

Rang  :  Youth  !  Incurable  childhood  !  Why  can’t  they  grow 
up?  We  have  plenty,  more  than  enough,  to  attend  to  in  our  own 
household,  more  than  w’e  can  manage  as  it  is,  w'ithout  seeking 
new  adventures  outside. 

Leonie  :  But  you  are  in  favour  of  our  going  to  Egypt  with 
the  English - 

Rang  ;  Not  I ;  Gambetta  is.  But  that’s  because  he  wants  to 
ensure  England’s  friendship  and  to  keep  us  out  of  the  Bear’s 
reach. 

Leonie  :  Are  you  sure  England  wants  us  to  join  her? 

Rang  :  Chi  lo  sa  1  England  has  the  art  of  keeping  silence  about 
her  objects. 

L60NIE  (laughing)  :  She’s  grown  up  ! 

Rang  :  Her  diplomats  get  credit  for  being  astute.  They  listen 
attentively  and  have  been  trained  to  report  accurately,  and  that’s 
enough  to  make  a  reputation  in  diplomacy.  We  have  a  pious 
respect  for  men  who  can  hold  their  tongues,  even  if  it  is  only 
because  they’ve  nothing  to  say.  It  is  quite  possible  we  are 
playing  into  England’s  hand  (ironically).  She  need  only  pro- 
|)Ose  anything  she  doesn’t  w'ant  to  make  sure  of  a  refusal.  Oh, 
by  the  by,  a  letter  for  you  to  your  old  address.  It  was  sent 
on  to  the  R.F.  (handing  her  a  letter). 

IjEONIE  :  You  permit? 

Rang  :  Of  course  ! 
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{Lionie  opens  envelope  and  takes  out  two  letters,  one  open 
the  other  closed.  Ranc  watches  her  calm  features,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  betray  some  emotion  on  opening  the  closed  letter.  She 
seems  to  forget  Ranc  is  there.  Awaking  as  it  were — ) 

Leonie  :  Strange  are  the  ways  of  the  Almighty,  Eanc !  (/} 
pause.)  I  am  free. 

Kang  :  Free?  Weren’t  you  free? 

Leonie  :  I  was  in  bondage.  I  owed  love  and  obedience  to 
a  felon.  He  is  dead,  and  I  am  free. 

Rang  :  So  that  was  it ! 

Leonie  :  That  was  it. 

Rang  :  Does  Leon  know? 

Leonie  :  I  have  never  told  him. 

Rang  :  You  will  now? 

Leonie  :  Yes ! 

Rang  :  And  will  marry  him? 

Leonie  :  Do  you  think  I  ought j  seeing  that  I  am  the  widow 
of  a  felon? 

Rang  :  He  will  exact  it,  and  you  cannot  now  refuse. 

Leonie  (sharply)  :  Pardon  me,  I  am  always  free  to  refuse. 

Rang  :  Free  !  Are  you  free  to  make  a  man  whose  life  re¬ 
volves  round  his  affection  for  you  unhappy? 

Leonie  (smiling)  :  But  if  my  rival  has  greater  claims? 

Rang  (concerned)  :  Your  rival? 

Leonie  (laughing  in  spite  of  herself)  :  Yes,  you  silly  man,  my 
rival — Dame  France. 

Rang  :  Don’t  worry  about  Marie  Anne.  She  will  put  on  her 
Phrygian  cap  and  her  brightest  pinafore  and  dance  at  the  wed¬ 
ding,  and  we’ll  give  her  bonbons  and  crackers  and  she’ll  be  as 
merry  as  a  grasshopper.  (A  pause.) 

It  is  curious  how  the  whole  world,  moral  and  physical, 
is  divided  according  to  sex.  All  industry  is  formed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  matrice  and  the  patrice.  Everything  has  its  sex. 
Nations  like  the  beings  composing  nations  have  their  sex. 
England  is  a  male,  John  Bull ;  France  is  a  female,  Marie  Anne— 
and  both  are  characteristic  of  their  sex. 

L60NIE  (smiling)  :  But  Germania  is  a  female,  a  rather  mascu¬ 
line  one  and  muscular,  it  is  true. 

Rang  ;  Yes,  but  we  stick  a  Phrygian  cap  on  her  head  and 
send  her  out  in  the  world  to  represent  us.  They  put  a  huge 
sword  in  her  hand  and  a  helmet  on  her  head.  I  like  neither. 
John  Bull,  w'ith  his  stupid  fat  face  and  business-like  attire,  I 
like  better.  At  any  rate,  he’s  a  man.  What  marks  the  female 
from  the  male  character  is  the  craving  for  security,  safety  as 
to  the  future,  fear  of  isolation.  France  has  just  these  charac- 
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teristics.  She  is  nervous  as  soon  as  she  feels  herself  alone.  She 
always  wants  an  alliance  with  somebody,  if  it  is  only  to  keep 
her  company.  She  would  rather  have  the  company  of  a  kid 
thau  nobody.  Then  she  likes  to  see  that  the  bapk  balance  is 
all  there,  and  passes  a  good  deal  of  time  in  making  mistakes 
in  her  addition  and  correcting  them.  She  is  always  ready  to  be 
extravagant  in  externals,  and  is  sparing  where  she  might  be 
lavish  with  profit.  She  is,  in  fact,  an  average  female,  level¬ 
headed  when  all  goes  its  even  course,  but  losing  her  head  at  once 
when  it  doesn’t,  and  poor  at  figures. 

LiioNiE  :  You  are  not  very  complimentary  to  my  sex,  Ranc. 
1  forgive  you  for  my  jxirt,  having  no  sexual  pride — far  from  it; 
but  1  wish  you  thought  better  of  France.  With  all  her  faults,  I 
love  her  above  everything,  and  so  does  Leon. 

Rang:  And  so  do  I ;  but  remember  we  are  males  (smiling), 
and  it  is  the  female  in  France  that  makes  her  so  lovable. 

(/I  carriage  is  heard  arriving  at  the  garden  gate,  a  bell  rings 
at  the  opening  of  gate.  Enter  Gambetta  on  the  arm  of  his 
servant,  looking  very  tired.  Leonie  and  Hone  advance  rapidly 
to  him  and  help  him  to  sit  down  in  a  large  basket  armchair 
comfortably  upholstered.  He  sinks  into  it.) 

Leonie  ;  My  poor  L^n,  so  exhausted !  But  such  a  victory  ! 
Ranc  has  told  me. 

Gambetta  :  Victory !  What  boots  a  victory  which  leads  to 
nothing?  They  will  go  on  with  their  suicidal  j)olicy  just  the 
same.  And  as  for  me,  I  have  sung  my  swan’s  song,  my  candle 
is  burnt  out — and  now  bon  jour ! 

Leonie  ;  Nonsense,  L4on !  You  will  be  all  right  again  after 
a  little  rest. 

Rang  :  Besides,  Leonie  has  had  some  good  news.  She  is 
now  free. 

Gambetta  (rousing  himself  and  quickly)  :  Free  ! 

Rang  :  Yes,  she  will  tell  you  herself  (rising  and  exit). 

Gambetta  :  Leonie,  what  is  this  that  Ranc  has  the  primeure 
of? 

Leonie  :  Pardon  me,  dear  Leon,  the  letter  came  while  he 
was  there,  but  the  primeure  is  still  for  you.  (A  pause.)  You 
have  always  respected  my  silence  about  my  past.  It  is  a  past 
the  humiliation  of  which  I  could  not  and  cannot  ask  you  to 
share.  I  was  married  already  when  you  asked  me  to  marry  you, 
married  to  a  man  who  had  lived  by  forgery  and  cheating  and 
every  crime  a  clever  rascal  can  commit.  He  was  enter¬ 
taining,  even  brilliant,  but  he  could  not  do  honest  work,  and 
was  at  length  condemned  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  I 
resumed  iny  maiden  name.  Recently  he  was  discharged,  and 
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since  then  I  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  his  silence.  And 
now  he  is  dead.  A  letter  from  the  landlord  of  the  garni  in 
which  he  lived  enclosed  one  from  him.  He  committed  suicide. 
Shall  I  read  his  letter  ?  It  merely  begs  my  pardon  for  the  harm 
he  has  done  me,  and  says  the  only  good  act  he  will  ever  have 
done  will  be  the  last.  And  that  is  the  only  true  thing  he  ever 
said. 

Gambetta  :  And  now  we  can  be  mari(ied? 

Leonie  :  Is  it  wise  on  your  part  to  marry  a  felon’s  widow? 

Gambetta  (jbrigJitening  up  again)  :  A  felon’s  widow  is  a 
victim,  not  a  criminal.  Besides,  .  .  .  Leonie,  come  here  !  Sit 
down  at  my  feet  and  give  me  your  hand.  {She  does  as  she  is 
told.)  Do  the  needful  at  once,  Leonie,  for  your  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  mine,  {She  looks  at  him  sadly.  He  feels  his  side, 
which  is  evidently  in  pain.) 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  we  shall  marry.  You  have  been  my  god¬ 
dess.  I  am  the  pupi)ct  of  those  who  have  used  me,  who 
are  still  using  me,  for  their  own  personal  advantage.  You  alone 
have  never  thought  of  me  but  with  love  and  devotion.  {He 
tries  to  rise,  but  sinks  back.)  Too  late?  (He  stifles  his 
emotion.)  No,  not  too  late.  (With  an  effort  he  rises  and  goes 
into  the  house.  One  sees  how  ill  he  is.) 

Banc  {coming  out)  :  The  hand  of  death  is  on  him.  His  heart 
is  too  great  for  his  l)ody.  And  ingratitude,  foul,  base  ingrati¬ 
tude,  desertion  of  those  he  made  out  of  nothing,  is  what  he  will 
take  with  him  to  the  grave.  Come,  Leonie,  come. 

{She  gives  him  her  hand,  and  they  walk  sadly  into  the  house.) 

Curtain. 


{An  interval  of  some  weeks.) 

Epilogue. 

{A  bedrcfom  at  Lcs  Jardies.  Gambetta,  bolstered  up  on  a  modest 
iron  bedstead,  is  listening  to  Leonie  playing  the  piano.) 
{Enter  two  doctors  and  Ranc.) 

Gambetta  :  I  asked  Leonie  to  play  something  to  me  which 
I  wish  to  hear  W'hen  I  am  dying. 

Banc  :  No,  my  dear  friend ! 

Gambetta  :  But  you  are  not  the  doctors.  {The  doctors  look 
on  sadly  and  say  nothing.)  Leonie,  play. 

{Leonie  plays,  and  meanwhile  Gambetta' s  head  sinks  hack. 
She  has  not  seen  this,  and  while  she  is  still  playing  the  curtain 
'  falls.) 


Thomas  Barclay. 
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In  the  portion  of  E  iirope  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic 
and  extending  northwards  to  the  Danube  is  found  a  mountain¬ 
ous  region  that,  lying  on  the  crossroads  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  has  been  invaded  in  turn  by  every  migratory  wave  that 
has  swept  down  from  Asia  over  the  Continent.  Conquering, 
devastating,  lured  on  by  vague  dreams  of  loot  and  conquest, 
the  invading  hordes  usually  passed  by  leaving  a  trail  of  famirife 
and  ruin  behind  them ;  but  here  and  there  some  of  the  ibcomers 
stayed  their  course  and  elected  to  settle  in  the  land,  so  that  in 
course  of  time  it  came  to  be  inhabited  by  a  very  medley  of 
disparate  races.  Slovaks  and  Magyars,  Croats  and  Setbs,  Bul¬ 
garians,  Roumanians  and  Greeks,  Germans,  Gypsies  and  Jews — 
strong  olfshoots  of  races  that,  endowed  with  tremendous  vitality, 
existed  side  by  side,  cohesive  and  unassimilated. 

Their  history  was  a  stormy  one,  for  at  certain  intervals  other 
waves  of  turbulent  barbarians  would  pouf  down  Upon  them ;  but 
with  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453  the 
region  that  they  inhabited  south  of  the  lower  Danube  became 
exposed  to  such  a  ruthless  dominance  at  the  hands  of  their  con¬ 
querors  that  many  of  the  less  hardy  origihal  stock  became 
partially  assimilated,  and  this  process  continued  throughout  the 
five  centuries  of  Turkish  rule,  the  various  races  subject  to  the 
Crescent  remaining  homogeneous  in  some  parts  but  becomifig 
irrevocably  intermixed  in  others. 

Then,  with  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  States  ffom  the 
Turks,  the  various  races  set  themselves  once  more  to  interne¬ 
cine  war,  a  prey  to  the  machinations  of  the  Great  Powers  atld 
to  the  promptings  of  their  owh  desire  for  economic  and  territorial 
expansion. 

In  the  more  northern  part  of  this  region,  moreover,  and  the 
one  that  came  to  be  known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and 
later  as  the  Austro-Hungarian,  the  same  conditions  came  to  pre¬ 
vail,  for  here,  too,  numerous  races  clashed  and  struggled,  exist¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  mutually  unassimilated  right  through  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Here  again,  as  in  the  lands  that  had  fallen  under 
Turkish  dominance,  the  racial  groups,  though  homogeneous  in 
some  districts,  became  intermixed  where  race  met  race  through 
Magyar,  German  and  Slav  making  stupendous  efforts  to  absorb 
and  dominate  the  other  nations  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

Then  came  the  war,  and,  with  the  disruption  of  the  Turkish 
and  Aiistro-Hungarian  Empires,  the  releasing  of  forces  of 
national  feeling  and  racial  aspiration  that  were  too  vital  to  be 
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controlled  effectively,  and  the  tentative  drawing  up  of  frontiers 
between  the  various  new  States  that  came  to  life  on  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  peace,  a  settlement  that  came  in  for  much  hostile 
criticism  from  the  fact  that  the  drawing  up  of  ideal  frontiers 
proved  a  task  that  was  almost  beyond  human  skill  to  achieve, 
inasmuch  as  whatever  principle  the  peacemakers  adopted  proved 
inadequate  to  satisfy  both  the  principle  of  nationality  and  that 
of  economic  unity. 

The  new  States  thus  formed  were,  moreover,  extremely  sus¬ 
picious  of  one  another,  and  were,  in  addition,  faced  with  difTicnl- 
ties  that  it  would  be  idle  to  minimise,  economic  burdens  that 
w’eighed  heavily  upon  their  young  shoulders  and  hostile  racial 
minorities  in  their  midst  that  needed  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
tact  to  assimilate. 

This  being  so,  the  problem  of  Central  Europe  calls  for  active 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  Western  Europe,  if  only  for  the 
fact  that  all  nations  are  economically  interdependent  and  that 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  Western  World  must  in  certain 
respects  dei^end  on  the  adjusting  of  the  tremendous  difficulties 
that  beset  the  new  States  that  have  come  to  life  in  Central 
Europe. 

We  must  realise,  moreover,  that  the  achievement  of  national 
unity,  so  far  as  England  and  France  w’ere  concerned,  was  the 
work  not  of  a  generation  but  of  centuries,  and  that  what  we 
achieved  in  comparative  leisure  the  newcomers  have  to  carry 
out  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  hampered,  too,  by  a  number  of 
serious  material  obstacles  to  reconstruction  that  must  he 
estimated  at  their  proj^er  value. 

Economically  speaking,  all  the  young  States  to  which  I  make 
allusion — Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Poumania  and  Bulgaria — have  been  suffering  from  the 
days  of  the  Treaty  from  a  disorganisation  of  rail  and  water  traffic 
and  a  shortage  of  fuel  that  have  acted  as  serious  hindrances 
to  economic  reconstruction,  and,  though  health  has  been  con¬ 
quering  disease  and  many  nations  like  Czecho-Slovakia  have 
been  steadily  recuperating  their  finances,  there  remains  plenty 
to  do  before  normal  economic  life  will  have  been  restored  to 
Central  Europe. 

What,  in  short,  are  the  principles  that  should  regulate  the 
activities  of  Central  Euro{)ean  statesmen  if  they  would  con¬ 
solidate  the  young  infant  States  that  have  but  lately  emerged 
into  life,  and  how  can  the  need  for  expansion  and  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  a  neea  and  an  instinct  that  are  common 
to  all  men  and  to  all  States  alike,  be  best  reconciled? 

Politics  is  the  science  of  immediate  possibilities,  and  these 
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possibilities  must  be  utilised  to  the  full,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  two  dominating  laws  that  have  regulated  the  foreign 
policy  of  every  nation  from  the  birth  of  the  world. 

The  first  problem  is  how  to  ensure  national  defence,  and  the 
second  is  how  to  provide  for  such  expansion  as  is  demanded  hy  a 
country  without  unduly  endangering  its  safety  by  provoking  the 
susceptibilities  of  other  nations ;  but  while  it  is  no  answer  to 
the  problem  to  pretend  that  race  fanaticism  shoiild  not  exist, 
or  that  the  present  stage  of  human  evolution  is  wrong,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  ideal  of  economic  self-sufficiency  which  all 
Central  Em'opean  States  set  about  to  enforce  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  replaced  by  the  ideal  of  mutually  beneficial  commercial 
relations. 

Pleading  that  airtight  economic  barriers  should  be  erected  and 
that  all  frontiers  should  be  closed  until  prices  had  been  adjusted 
to  the  internal  value  of  money,  the  statesmen  of  the  new 
countries  sought  at  first  to  establish,  and  did  establish,  a  perfect 
control  over  their  imports  and  exports,  transport,  industrial  and 
agricultural  production,  and  printed  floods  of  unsecured  paper 
money,  the  result  being  that  they  blocked  private  enterprise 
and  that  the  whole  machinery  of  credit  and  exchange  began  to 
lose  its  functioning  power,  this  precluding  any  chance  of  a 
speedy  restoration  of  their  country’s  finances  being  effected. 

Buch  exaggerated  Government  control  was,  as  Dr.  Benes 
pointed  out,  caused  by  “political  nationalism  supplemented  by 
extreme  economic  nationalism,’’  the  root  of  the  matter  being 
fear — fear  of  revolution,  fear  of  armed  conflict 'with  this  or 
that  neighbour,  fear  of  a  return  to  the  old  situation,  fear 
especially  of  a  monarchist  or  some  other  kind  of  reaction  .  .  . 
and  very  wisely  Dr.  Benes  sensed  that,  as  a.  result  of  this 
mistaken  policy,  “  the  economic  difficulties  of  his  country  had 
merely  increased.” 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  tendencies  towards  moral 
dissolution  and  economic  distress  can  only  disappear  through 
the  re-establishment  of  normal  economic  relations  between  the 
States,”  and,  acting  on  this  belief,  the  clever  Foreign  Minister 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  reverted  to  the  policy  which  has  dictated  the 
foreign  policy  of  all  nations  since  the  sixteenth  century  .  .  . 
the  policy  of  Balance  of  Power — that  instinctive  grouping  of 
nations  that,  faced  by  one  dominating  Power  threatening  their 
very  political  and  economic  independence,  group  themselves 
together  to  neutralise  his  superiority  and  re-establish  an  equili¬ 
brium  between  them. 

And  how  did  this  instinctive  grouping  take  place?  Bealising 
that  the  only  way  of  perpetuating  the  new  settlement  was  by 
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inviting  co-operation  with  his  neighbours  and  forming  a  com¬ 
bination  that  would  ensure  the  defeat  of  any  single  nation  that 
sought  to  restore  pre-war  conditions,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Minister 
founded  what  became  known  as  the  Little  Entente,  an  associa¬ 
tion  that,  consisting  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  lloumania  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  had  as  its  fundamental  aim  the  protection  of  the  new 
status  quo,  the  creation  of  a  bond  that  would  largely  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  fact  that  each  nation  adhering  to  it  was  exposed 
to  a  constant  menace  at  the  hand  of  its  neighbours  through 
jx)ssessing  no  frontiers  that  were  in  any  sense  militarily 
defensible  (this  does  not,  of  course,  apply  so  much  to  Eoumania 
and  YYigo-Slavia  as  to  Czecho-Slovakia),  while  it  aimed 
ultimately  at  creating  a  close  co-operation  hetw'een  all  Central 
European  States,  the  promoters  of  the  Entente  being  careful, 
however,  in  ensuring  that  this  economic  co-operation  should  not 
become  the  precursor  of  ixilitical  union,  hut  would  prove  accept¬ 
able  to  the  free  will  of  the  independent  units  constituting  it. 

Stability,  in  a  word,  was  the  first  object  sought  after,  and  any 
economic  unification  which  such  an  Entente  might  create  was 
regarded  with  strong  disfavour  as  being  bound  to  lead  to  political 
unification. 

Side  by  side  with  this  movement,  however,  another  move¬ 
ment  is  growing  apace  that  bids  to  equal  every  other  in 
importance. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  for  ever  afford  to  do  without 
Russia,  and  that  economically  the  whole  w'orld  would  benefit 
immensely  by  her  speedy  economic  recovery. 

Without  giving  too  many  figures,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
Russia  exported  grain  and  raw  stuffs  in  1913  to  the  value  of 
£160,000,000;  that  she  provided  over  35  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
total  timber  exports  and  70  per  cent,  of  Europe’s  flax,  while 
if  w'e  take  population  into  consideration — and  nothing  is  more 
eloquent  than  the  large  battalions — w'e  find  that  the  Pan-Slav 
movement  embraces  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  people, 
i.e.  100  million  Russians,  22  million  Poles,  11  million  Czecho¬ 
slovaks,  13  million  Yugo-Slavs,  4  million  Bulgarians,  and  that, 
if  we  except  Poland,  all  Slav  coimtnes,  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Yugo- 
Slavs  included,  are  looking  to  the  day  when  the  Slav  will  have 
come  into  his  own,  and  Moscow,  the  mystical  mother,  will  once 
more  dominate  the  world. 

As  Dr.  Masaryk  points  out  in  his  New  Europe,  a  revivified 
Russia,  the  Russia  of  the  future,  is  a  factor  that  cannot  be 
overlooked,  for  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  the 
Russia  of  to-morrow  will  tolerate  the  settlements  accepted  by 
the  Bolshevist  Government. 
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“  Hiissia,”  so  Dr.  Masaryk  declares,  “  will  organise  itself  as 
a  federation  of  nations,  into  which  will  enter  the  Esthonians, 
the  Letts  and  the  Lithuanians ;  the  Ukraine  will  constitute  an 
autonomous  part  of  Eussia.  The  various  small  nations  of  the 
Caucasus  and  of  the  other  parts  of  Eussia  and  of  Eussia  in  Asia 
will  enjoy  a  national  autonomy  corresponding  to  their  degree  of 
culture,  their  national  consciousness  and  their  numbers.” 

And  obviously,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives  and  Bolshe¬ 
vist  rule  is  at  an  end,  a  new  grouping  of  Powers  will  take  place 
that  will  in  all  probability  see  Eussia  and  her  Pan-Slav  allies 
making  a  bold  bid  for  supremacy. 

Clearly,  then,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  Europe  of  the  future 
as  taking  shape  until  Eussia  has  shaken  off  her  fetters  and  been 
restored  to  full  health  and  strength,  for  any  combination  that 
is  being  made  to-day  will  of  a  necessity  vanish  when  the  Eussian 
Colossus  will  have  awakened  from  his  long  sickness. 

Such  schemes,  therefore,  as  the  Uanubian  Confederation  or 
a  Customs  Union  which  have  been  put  forward  by  Western 
statesmen  as  likely  to  aid  towards  the  reconstruction  of  Central 
Europe  are  at  best  but  temporary  makeshifts,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  Slav  nations  are  not  likely  to  adopt  them. 

‘‘  We  would  never  enter  a  Federation  that  would  mostly 
benefit  those  countries  which  for  some  reason  or  other  have 
deliberately  debased  their  currencies,  nor  could  any  arrangement 
be  accepted  by  us,  even  with  France  as  sponsor,  by  which 
improvident  countries  that  have  long  enjoyed  a  precarious  wel¬ 
fare  by  the  simple  expedient  of  refusing  to  pay  their  debts  would 
be  able  to  pool  everything  with  those  other  countries  which, 
like  ourselves,  have  made  immense  sacrifices  for  the  last  four 
years  to  put  their  house  in  order.  ...  A  Danubian  Federation 
or  even  a  Customs  Union  is  therefore  out  of  the  question  in  view 
of  our  divergent  economic  standards  and  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  level  them  out,  while  we  regard  with  alarm 
any  measure  that  would  seem  to  us  the  precursor  of  Political 
Union.  If  such  were  desirable,  what  need  was  there  of  break¬ 
ing  up  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire?” 

The  rulers  of  the  Little  Entente  States  are,  however,  suffi¬ 
ciently  statesmanlike  to  sense  that,  without  running  the  risk 
of  jeopardising  their  national  independence,  it  is  possible  to 
create  a  new  economic  and  political  system  resting  on  new  com¬ 
mercial,  economic  and  other  treaties,  and  one,  moreover,  that 
will  ensure  the  most  friendly  co-operation  between  the  various 
States  without  infringing  their  own  political  and  economic 
sovereignty. 

And  so  the  last  year  has  witnessed  a  real  attempt  on  the  part 
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of  such  statesmen  as  Dr.  Benes  to  extend  the  good  relation¬ 
ship  already  existing  between  the  three  nations  constituting  the 
Little  Entente  to  Poland,  Austria  and  other  Central  European 
States — an  attempt  that  proved  successful  so  far  as  Poland  was 
concerned  and  that  only  failed  in  the  case  of  Hungary  through 
certain  particular  conditions  prevailing  in  its  internal  politics 
and  through  its  relations  to  some  of  its  neighbours. 

The  ideal  of  economic  self-sufficiency,  in  a  word,  is  exploded, 
for,  experience  having  taught  the  lesson  that  the  free.st  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  and  the  closest  economic  co-operation  were 
indispensable  if  a  new  Central  European  polity  was  to  be  built 
up,  and  one  producing  really  consolidating  and  peaceful  effects, 
genuine  attempts  were  made,  more  especially  by  Czecho-Slovak 
statesmen,  in  support  of  economic  co-operation,  and  economic 
agreements  w'ere  signed  by  their  country  with  most  of  their 
neighbours,  while  the  example  of  Austria  and  her  genuine 
attempt  to  re-establish  an  equilibrium  in  her  finances  has  made 
Hungary  realise  the  folly  of  her  w'ays  and  the  evil  that  she  was 
inflicting  upon  herself  by  her  import  restrictions  and  ixrotectionist 
tariffs. 

This  being  the  case,  and  war  psychology  having  been  removed 
sufficiently  to  make  possible  really  systematic  steps  towards 
economic  co-operation,  there  would  be  good  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  was  approaching  within 
measurable  limits,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  whole 
question  was  aggravated  by  the  problems  of  Keparations  and 
Inter-Allied  Debts,  the  two  problems  that  still  remain  to-day 
unsolved  and  almost  unsolvable  through  the  folly  of  misguided 
patriots. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  the  Buhr 
— this  being  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  article — it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident  that  the  whole  question  of  German  Reparations 
affects  the  Central  Pniropean  States  almost  as  much  as  it  touches 
Prance  or  England  and  the  Big  Entente  generally,  and  that 
so  long  as  they  are  not  settled  there  cannot  be  any  real  jwssibility 
of  a  real  recon stniction  being  effected. 

The-  consequence  is  that  whatever  attempts  are  made  to 
stabilise  the  currency  of  Central  European  States — and  no  actual 
reconstruction  of  Central  Europe  can  take  place  until  this  has 
been  thoroughly  carried  out — are  doomed  more  or  less  to  failure, 
or  at  least  sufficiently  adversely  affected  as  to  miss  their  full 
effect,  and  that  consequently  Slavs  and  Roumanians,  Czechs  and 
Poles  are  turning  anxiously  towards  Paris  and  Berlin  to  see 
whether  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  will  bring  its  desired  effect 
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and  cause  Keparations  to  be  fixed  at  not  too  high  a  figure  to 
prove  impossible  of  fulfilment  and  not  so  low  as  to  justify  France 
ill  asserting  that  she  cannot  restore  her  devastated  areas  on  so 
low  aiL 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  foresee,  yet  there  are  good  grounds  for  optimism  in  the  tardy 
acknowledgment  by  Germany  of  her  liability  to  Reparations 
in  the  last  Memorandum  that  she  has  addressed  to  the 
Great  Powers,  a  Memorandum  that  is  a  distinct  advance  on 
her  Note  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Grudging  as  are  its  conces¬ 
sions,  it  is  obvious  that  it  completely  justifies  M.  Poincare’s 
policy  and  that  no  German  sunender  would  have  taken  place 
if  General  Degoutte  had  not  occupied  Essen,  while  it  encourages 
the  belief  that  continued  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  French 
will  ultimately  bring  Mr.  Cuno’s  Government  to  a  complete 
surrender. 

This  being  the  case,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  this  last  move 
on  the  [lart  of  Germany  will  at  least  secure  the  summoning 
of  an  Allied  Conference  when  the  whole  situation  can  once  more 
be  reviewed  and  a  settlement  reached  by  which  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Europe  can  rapidly  become  un  fait  accompli. 

If  this  is  accomplished,  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to 
com[)lete  the  work  of  reconstruction  that  is  of  so  vital  an  import¬ 
ance  to  our  Euro[)ean  continent,  and  all  nations  .should  be  called 
upon  to  continue  the  inner  work  of  reconstruction,  without  which 
even  the  fixing  of  adequate  Reparations  can  achieve  little,  this 
work  entailing  the  most  stringent  economies  in  Budgets  and 
adinini.strations,  the  imposing  of  heavy  taxation,  the  expanding 
of  the  productiveness  of  individual  States,  and  every  possible 
concession  to  the  strong  racial  minorities  that  abound  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  Central  European  State. 

That  most  new  States  have,  however,  realised  the  need  of 
placating  these  minorities  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  for 
practically  every  country  has  granted  rights  and  privileges  to 
these  minorities  equal  to  those  jK)sses.sed  by  the  majority,  as, 
again,  every  concession  and  facility  for  preserving  intact  their 
languages  and  customs. 

Without  giving  too  many  examples,  I  may  instance  the  clauses 
of  the  Roumanian  constitution  adopted  six  weeks  ago  by  the 
Roumanian  Senate,  in  which  the  Jews  w'ere  given  equal  rights 
with  the  rest  of  the  imputation,  or  the  way  in  which  remnant 
minorities  in  Poland,  Yugo-Slavia  and  Czecho-Slovakia  were 
grouimd  together  in  the  recent  elections  according  to  party  and 
given  representation  in  their  National  Parliaments,  corre- 
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sponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  actual  percentage  to  the 
whole  of  the  population,  so  that  little  more  remains  to  be  done 
in  that  direction. 

Definite  reconstruction  is  consequently  i)ossible  within  the 
above  lines. 

That  the  present  year  may  herald  in  the  economic  renaissance 
of  Europe  will  dei^end,  therefore,  largely  on  the  result  of  the 
conference  that  it  is  hoped  will  now’  take  place  to  deal  once  again 
with  the  question  of  Reparations,  and,  if  only  Germany  bows 
to  the  inevitable,  a  general  settlement  can  easily  be  reached  in 
which  due  provision  can  be  made  for  the  three  interdejyendent 
factors  of  the  problem — the  liquidating  of  Reparations  and  Inter- 
Allied  Debts,  the  economic  recovery  of  Germany,  and,  above 
all,  the  guaranteeing  of  France  against  ixissible  attack  on  the 
part  of  her  Teutonic  neighbour. 

For  long  the  failure  of  this  country  and  of  America  to  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Gallic  ally  against  invasion,  as  promised  in  1919,  delayed 
a  settlement;  and  France,  disappointed  in  the  ho|)e  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  defensive  alliance  with  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
sought  elsewhere  for  the  bulwark  that  she  needed  against  a 
possible  German  war  of  revenge.  She  made  good  her  position 
by  making  friends  of  the  Little  Entente  and  Poland,  and  opposed 
the  drangnachosteyi  (German  expansion  towards  the  Near  East 
and  Mediterranean)  by  planning  the  construction  of  a  Rhine- 
Danubian  canal,  w’liile  displaying  a  vigorous  diplomatic  activity 
in  every  country  in  Mid-Europe,  and  even  negotiating  to  gain 
control  of  Hungarian  railways  and  banks  to  facilitate  her  work 
as  Danubian  conciliator.  But  now  that  ^Ir.  Baldwin’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  benevolently  standing  aside  like  its  predecessor, 
is  resolutely  grappling  with  the  problem,  to  take  ixjsition,  we 
hope,  by  the  side  of  E>ance  in  claiming  adequate  Reparations 
when  the  conversations  duly  take  place,  a  settlement  is  possible 
by  which  the  whole  question  of  European  reconstruction  will 
have  advanced  a  further  and  notable  step  towards  realisation. 

“  La  Politique  est  I’art  et  la  science  des  Possibilites.”  Let 
us  hope  that,  when  once  this  settlement  will  have  been  reached, 
the  nations  w’ill  w’ork  tow’ards  a  new’  and  more  healthy  equilibrium 
with  some  kind  of  League  or  Association  of  Nations,  and  that 
gradually  they  will  achieve  it. 

Further  than  this  it  is  idle  to  speculate.  For  in  international 
politics,  as  in  life,  the  pendulum  never  swings  the  same  way 
for  long  .  .  .  and  nations  are  ever  groping  towards  new 
combinations. 


Dudley  Heathcote. 
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Writing  nine  months  ago,  just  before  the  Carlton  Club  meet¬ 
ing,  I  expressed  the  view  that  the  best  solution  of  the  political 
situation  would  be  a  united  and  independent  party  under  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  possessing  a  clear  majority  in  a  new  Parliament. 
While  indicating  the  rocks  wdiich  lay  ahead,  I  suggested  that 
such  a  consummation  might  be  looked  forward  to  not  without 
anxiety,  but  also  not  without  hope. 

The  optimistic  view  proved  the  right  one.  The  Conservatives 
extricated  themselves  from  the  Coalition  without  impairing  their 
internal  unity  to  any  marked  degree,  and  in  the  ensuing  General 
Election  they  secured  a  clear  majority  over  all  other  parties  of 
between  70  and  80.  The  task  of  disentanglement  was  performed 
from  within  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  from  outside  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  The  spoils  went  in  just  proportion  to  the  work 
done  in  pursuing  the  course  of  wise  leadership  :  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  became  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Baldwin  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  with  the  reversion  of  the  lead  in  the 
(jommons.  The  vehement  advocates  of  the  suicidal  policy  of 
clinging  to  the  sinking  Coalition  ship  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
lack  of  wisdom,  but  a  few’  of  the  more  cautious  mariners  managed 
to  scramble  on  board  the  Conservative  raft  just  as  the  vessel 
Lloyd  George  sank.  These  are  being  haunted,  somewhat  feebly, 
by  the  ghosts  of  the  drowned  ex-Ministers.  Lord  Birkenhead 
has  “  ap[)eared  ”  thus  several  times  to  Lord  Curzon  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Another  Cabinet  Minister  escaped  drowning  only  to 
be  hanged  several  months  afterwards  at  Mitcham.  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  Ministry  of  all  the  indispensable  intellects.  No 
one  can  help  being  very  sorry  for  some  of  the  junior  members 
of  that  Administration,  who  are  as  good  Conservatives  as  any¬ 
one  else,  and  have  since  proved  it  by  their  votes  and  speeches 
in  the  House,  but  who  clung  to  their  colleagues  from  an  exag¬ 
gerated  and  perverted  sense  of  loyalty.  One  of  these,  Sir  Laming 
Worthington-Evans,  has  since  been  readmitted  to  the  Ministerial 
fold  at  the  price  of  losing  a  step  in  rank. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  as  was  anticipated,  had  no  difficulty  in  form¬ 
ing  a  perfectly  respectable  and  adequate  Cabinet  from  among 
the  Peers,  the  survivors  of  the  last  Government,  and  the  young 
men  of  ability  and  experience  on  his  own  back  benches.  He 
leant,  it  is  true,  rather  heavily  on  the  Lords,  but  that  is  the 
habit  of  purely  Conservative  Governments  with  no  Liberal  or 
Radical  allies.  None  the  less,  the  Government  was  a  “  one-man 
show  ”  to  an  extent  which  had  not  been  seen  since  Mr.  Balfour’s 
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Administration  in  the  years  from  1903  to  1906 — or  perhaps  even 
since  Disraeli’s  of  1874-1880.  There  were,  therefore,  many  hopes 
among  enemies,  and  some  fears  among  friends,  that  the  country 
would  not  regard  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  single  guarantee  for  good 
administration  sufficient. 

For  this  was  really  the  form  which  the  General  Election  took. 
As  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  combatants  were  concerned,  no  great 
issues  divided  the  candidates.  Tariff  lieform  was  dropped  for 
the  purpose  of  the  election.  The  Wee  Frees  and  Labour  Party 
found  it  very  difficult  to  pin  the  record  of  the  CoaUtion  to  the 
coat-tails  of  Conservatives  who  had  themselves  felt  so  bitterly  , 
hostile  to  it  as  to  smash  it  to  fragments.  No  one  knew  quite 
what  the  National  Liberals  stood  for,  or  how  far  Conservatives 
were  expected  to  vote  for  or  against  them.  In  one  case  only 
was  there  a  straight  fight  on  a  fundamental  issue — where  a  Con¬ 
servative  preaching  a  period  of  tranquillity  was  faced  by  a  Labour 
man  preaching  a  new  social  upheaval.  One  other  thing  was  clear 
— that  no  one  of  any  shade  of  opinion  outside  his  own  little  group 
would  touch  or  defend  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  foreign  policy.  The 
great  and  popular  Minister  had  become  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  practically  an  outcast. 

The  test,  therefore,  put  to  an  electorate  weary  of  the  wild 
vagaries  of  Coalition  pohcy  at  home  and  abroad  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  trial  of  faith  rather  than  a  decision  between  two  or  even 
three  rival  policies.  Will  you  trust  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  carry 
out  a  programme  of  moderate  and  sane  Conservative  adminis¬ 
tration,  progressive  within  limits,  but  clinging  to  sanity  and 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  all  the  extremes  of 
reaction?  Do  you  think  Mr.  Bonar  Law  represents  this  type 
of  central  Conservatism,  and  is  he  a  man  of  sufficient  eminence 
and  character  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  in  the  teeth  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  of  some  of  his  own  colleagues?  The  answer  given 
to  both  questions  was  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Conservative  Central  Office  say  that  they  calculated  the 
size  of  the  majority  within  three  seats,  and  no  doubt  this  is 
true.  But  there  are  well-known  cases  where  Budget  estimates 
work  out  exactly  because  an  over-calculation  of  one  form  of 
revenue  is  set  off  by  an  under-calculation  of  the  return  of  another 
duty.  The  election  did  not  go  according  to  plan.  No  one 
expected  the  Coalition  khaki  majority  of  1918  to  remain  un¬ 
impaired,  but  the  losses  in  the  urban  constituencies  recorded  on 
the  first  day  of  the  election  were  appalling,  and  quite  unfore¬ 
seen  by  the  organisers.  When  the  second  day  broke  Conserva¬ 
tism  was  left  with  only  thirty  more  seats  to  lose  to  leave  it  a 
majority  of  one.  Anything  approaching  the  casualties  of  the  first 
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day’s  fighting  would  make  the  prospect  of  an  independent  Tory 
Government  hopeless.  Could  any  other  Liberal-Labour  Adminis¬ 
tration  be  formed?  Or  was  Conservatism,  as  its  dissident  ex- 
Ministers  hoped,  to  be  driven  hack  under  the  Coalition  yoke 
from  which  it  had  just  escaped?  These  were  grim  questions, 
and  it  was  little  use  saying  that  the  rural  areas  had  still  to  poll. 
The  country  districts  had  been  outraged,  not  without  reason  or 
justice,  by  the  amazing  reversal  of  agricultural  policy  perpetrated 
by  the  Coalition.  A  gigantic  subsidy,  coupled  with  reduced  hours 
and  a  fixed  minimum  wage,  had  been  dangled  before  farmer  and 
'  labourer  and  immediately  snatched  away.  Would  the  country 
voter  attribute  this  performance  co  the  Conservative  candidate 
or  not?  No  one  knew.  As  the  returns  of  the  second  day  came 
rolling  in  it  became  abundantly  clear  that  agriculture  still  con¬ 
sidered  Conservatism  its  best  friend — a  friend  able  to  offer  it, 
like  Derby  and  Disraeli  in  1850,  not  perhaps  tariffs,  but  many 
special  advantages  and  privileges  as  a  basic  national  industry. 
Taunton,  indeed,  revenged  the  Lloyd  George  betrayal  by  hurling 
out  Sir  Arthur  Boscawen,  who  made  a  great  error  of  judgment  in 
not  resigning  office  when  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn.  Had  he 
done  so,  any  agricultural  seat  in  England  would  have  sent  him 
back  to  Westminster  with  a  sweeping  majority  at  the  General 
Election.  But  he  was  almost  a  solitary  victim.  When  the  last 
poll  had  been  declared  it  looked  as  if  the  Conservative  Party 
were  in  power  for  at  least  four  years. 

The  distribution  of  the  seats  among  the  minority  parties  also 
did  not  work  out  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Liberal  and 
Labour  prophets.  In  the  first  place,  none  of  them  gave  Con¬ 
servatism  a  larger  majority  than  thirty.  In  the  second  place. 
Labour  was  expected  to  win  certainly  not  less  and  probably  a 
good  deal  more  than  it  actually  did.  Thirdly,  Independent 
Liberalism  was  expected  to  make  a  great  advance  in  numbers, 
while  to  the  National  Liberals  was  assigned  the  status  of  a 
miserable  remnant.  Labour  probably  did  as  well  as  could  be 
anticipated,  once  it  was  clear  that  the  English  counties  were 
Tory.  But  the  utter  failure  of  the  Wee  Frees  to  restore  them¬ 
selves  to  the  position  of  a  great  national  party  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise.  That  they  should  return  only  as  many  members  as  the 
National  Liberals,  who  seemed  to  be  deserted  of  all  men  and 
destined  to  perish  in  the  grinding  of  the  upper  and  nether  mill¬ 
stones,  was  truly  astonishing. 

Many  of  the  National  Liberals  owed  their  survival  to  Con¬ 
servative  votes  and  to  the  refusal  of  the  Conservative  machine 
to  put  them  down  and  out,  as  it  could  easily  have  done.  So 
much  of  the  Coalition  feeling  remained.  Some  Conservatives 
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resented  this  tender  solicitude  tor  the  Lloyd  Georgians  as  part 
of  a  plot  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Carlton  Club  and  likely 
to  leave  them  dependent  on  National  Liberal  votes  in  the  new 
Parliament.  As  a  result  a  good  number  of  independent  Con¬ 
servatives  were  run,  and  were  generally  successful,  notably  in 
the  case  of  the  unseating  of  Captain  Guest,  Chief  National 
Liberal  Whip  in  East  Dorset. 

When  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away  it  was  obvious 
that  only  one  party  had  made,  in  a  limited  type  of  urban  con¬ 
stituency,  a  successful  challenge  to  the  Tranquillity  policy  of 
Bonar  Law  and  the  Conservatives  of  the  Centre,  and  that  was 
the  Left  of  the  Labour  Party. 

By  a  curious  stroke  of  irony,  the  very  election  which  proved 
Lord  Birkenhead  and  his  anti-Socialists  demonstrably  wrong  in 
their  contention  that  Toryism  could  not  fight  Labour  without 
Liberal  allies  also  pointed  prophetically  to  the  issue  on  which 
the  struggle  of  the  future  was  likely  to  concentrate. 

The  main  verdict  of  the  nation  was,  therefore,  for  a  policy  of 
Peace  and  Eetrenchment  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  adminis¬ 
trative  rather  than  for  sw'eeping  internal  reform. 

The  next  question  which  arose  in  the  public  mind  was  that 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  programme. 
This  was  a  matter  which  could  only  be  tested  by  the  actual  trials 
of  events.  I  believe  that  the  whole  country  is  satisfied  with  the 
performances  of  Ministers  and  the  relations  their  actions  bear 
to  their  promises  at  the  polls. 

In  the  sphere  of  personnel  the  figureheads  have,  in  the  main, 
behaved  as  figureheads,  and  not  attempted  to  usurp  the  control 
of  the  Administration ;  while  with  hardly  an  exception  the 
younger  men  have  justified  their  promotion  and  filled  the  bill 
adequately,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  like  those  of  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  at  the  Air  Ministry  and  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  at  the 
Health  Ministry,  even  brilliantly.  Sir  Philip  Lloyd-Greame  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  also  in  his  element,  but,  like  a  wise  man 
who  knows  that  he  has  youth  on  his  side  and  many  years  ahead, 
he  is  biding  his  time  rather  than  bidding  for  an  immediate  and 
perhaps  dangerous  prominence. 

Some  sneers  from  inside  and  some  jeers  from  outside  were  heard 
about  the  relative  debating  events  of  the  two  Front  Benches. 
Granting  Mr.  Bonar  Law  his  unchallenged  capacity,  how  were 
the  rest  to  stand  up  to  the  combination  of  Mr.  Eamsay 
MacDonald,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Sir  John  Simon,  and  Mr.  Asquith 
— with  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  operating  on  their  flank  ?  This 
estimate  of  rival  forces  entirely  misconceived  the  Parliamentary 
position.  To  begin  with,  the  three  Oppositions  were  just  as 
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likely  to  6re  into  each  other’s  flank  as  into  the  enemy  in  front, 
and  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  In  the  second  place,  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  country  was  for  peace  and  not  for  excite¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  exactly  an  excess  of  brilliance  on  a  Front  Bench, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  of  1880-1885  proved,  which  sup¬ 
plies  an  Opposition  with  the  exciting  situations  they  desire. 
Mediocrity  is  not  a  bad  thing  in  a  Government  with  a  quiet 
policy  as  long  as  it  does  not  harden  into  sheer  inaction  or 
deliquesce  into  incompetence,  and  so  far  there  is  no  sign  of  either 
development  on  the  present  front  bench.  Mr.  Bridgeman  is 
a  typical  and  successful  instance  of  the  new  Conservative  Minis¬ 
terial  manner.  A  more  brilliant  and  pugnacious  Home  Secretary 
might  easily  have  fallen  down  over  the  case  of  the  Irish  deportees 
and  the  necessity  for  defending  the  bad  advice  tendered  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown.  Effective  talking  and  a  quiet  manner 
diminish  the  frontage  to  be  attacked.  Of  course,  if  some  great 
and  burning  issue  of  home  policy  were  to  the  fore,  and  the 
dialectic  pugnacity  of  the  race  were  at  fever  heat,  a  front  bench 
weak  in  debating  talent  might  be  overthrown  by  a  united  galaxy 
of  Opposition  talent.  But  ex  hypothesi  the  Ministry  was  not 
formed  to  deal  with  any  such  situation. 

The  new  electorate  since  the  war  has  not  recovered ,  may  never 
recover,  the  fierce  partisanship  of  the  electorate  of  1914  :  the 
national  craving  is  for  quiet,  the  Opposition  tendency  is  towards 
disunion.  None  the  less,  the  Ministry  has  had  its  anxious 
moments. 

The  first  business  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  to  substitute  a  sane 
and  unambitious  course  of  action  in  those  spheres  of  policy  in 
which  the  melodramatic  schemes  of  his  predecessors  had 
notoriously  broken  down.  The  principal  instances  were  Foreign 
Policy,  Housing,  and  Agriculture.  Furthermore,  the  question 
of  the  American  debt  came  up  for  settlement  early  in  1923,  and 
there  was  the  critical  question  of  a  new  Administration’s  first 
Budget. 

Most  of  these  problems  had  been  dealt  with,  or  the  main  out¬ 
lines  of  their  settlement  agreed  on,  in  the  Cabinet  before  Mr. 
Baldwin  succeeded  to  the  Premiership.  The  Near  Eastern 
problem  was  quietly  laid  to  rest  in  the  course  of  seemingly 
interminable  conversations  at  Lausanne.  But  slow  talking  is 
better  than  quick  shooting.  The  menace  of  a  great  war  with  the 
Moslem  world,  with  which  the  late  Government  had  threatened 
the  country,  was  promptly  dispelled.  In  this  the  Government 
faithfully  interpreted  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  which  had  left 
hardly  sixty  professed  war-mongers  of  the  National  Liberal  Party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  sent  the  most  prominent  of  them 
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all,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  into  retirement.  Public  opmion, 
which  had  long  been  groaning  under  the  expensive  megalomania 
of  the  makers  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  was  further  placated 
by  a  public  announcement  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  Mesopotamia 
would  be  evacuated  certainly  in  four  years,  and  probably  far 
sooner.  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  carry  this  decision  with¬ 
out  some  resistance  from  the  Jingo  section  of  the  new  Cabinet 
left  over  in  it  from  the  old  one,  but  Lord  Curzon  and  Mr.  Amery 
protested  in  vain.  Little  is  left  of  the  flamboyant  predictions 
about  the  wealth  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  of  the  millions 
poured  into  the  sand,  except  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  giving  a  brilliant  illustration  of  how  every  Minister 
in  any  way  responsible  for  our  presence  in  that  delectable  land 
is  able  to  prove  that  some  other  Minister  was  more  responsible 
still.  Lord  Curzon,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George — in  fact,  almost  everybody  except  Mr.  Churchill 
himself — is  found  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  the  adventure.  I 
am  content  to  record  that  whoever  it  was  got  us  into  Meso¬ 
potamia  it  was  indubitably  Mr.  Bonar  Law  who  got  us  out. 

The  problem  of  Beparations  and  the  Ruhr  would  require  an 
article  to  itself.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  dealing  with  it 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  perhaps  more  prudent  but  no  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  no  better 
conditions  to  face  than  those  which  perplexed  his  predecessor. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  however,  undoubtedly  interpreted  the  general 
wish  and  mandate  of  the  electorate  in  keeping  out  of  the  Ruhr 
adventure  without  quarrelling  with  France.  But  the  truth  is 
that  there  is  no  solution  of  the  problem  unless  or  until  France 
changes  its  Government  and  comes  to  another  mind.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  attacks  on  Ministerial  policy,  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  combined,  were  therefore  simply  the  firing 
of  blank  cartridges  in  a  sham  fight.  For,  as  everyone  taking  part 
in  the  debate  well  knew,  France  would  not  submit  her  case  to 
the  League  of  Nations  as  the  Opposition  leaders  suggested. 
Sooner  than  do  this  she  would  break  the  Entente  and  the  League 
of  Nations  too.  And  when  she  had  done  that  she  would  still  be 
in  the  Ruhr  and  there  would  still  be  no  German  money  for 
British  pockets. 

For  the  first  few  months  all  appeared  to  go  well  for  Ministers, 
and  the  Government  seemed  to  be  getting  set.  But  quite  early 
in  the  new  year  there  came  a  succession  of  troubles — over  the 
American  debt,  over  the  election  of  defeated  Ministers,  and  over 
the  housing  problem. 

The  last  two  troubles  were  closely  connected  and  centred  round 
the  Mitcham  by-election.  When  the  new  Government  came  into 
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power  it  found  the  new  Minister  of  Health,  transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  without  a  seat  and  the  nation  without  a 
housing  policy.  Dr.  Addison’s  ill-fated  scheme  of  Homes  for 
Heroes  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Coalition  owing  to  its  colossal 
and  prohibitive  expense,  the  Minister  had  passed  into  opposition, 
and  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  who  had  succeeded  him,  had  been  placed 
there  to  spend  no  more  money.  The  Addison  scheme  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  certain  amount  of  houses,  but  the  shortage  was  too 
tremendous  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  there. 

The  Conservatives  therefore  had  a  pretty  free  hand  to  tackle 
the  whole  housing  problem  de  novo.  They  first  turned  in  the 
direction  of  private  enterprise.  Why  had  the  operations  of  the 
private  builder  been  curtailed  since  the  Budget  of  1909  and  prac¬ 
tically  ceased  since  the  war — except  in  the  form  of  providing 
houses  for  which  cash  was  paid  down  in  return  for  full  owner¬ 
ship?  The  main  cause  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  faith  in  houses 
as  a  form  of  investment  due  to  the  wild  language  which  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  famous  Budget,  and  subsequently 
to  rent-control  in  war-time.  So  long  as  tenants  were  paying 
rents  50  per  cent,  under  actual  values,  the  building  speculator 
declined  to  operate.  It  seemed  useless  to  point  out  to  him  that 
the  houses  he  built  would  not  be  subject  to  rent-control.  He 
would  not  enter  the  field  at  all  until  the  State  cleared  out  of  it. 
Since  then  the  State  under  the  Coalition  had  failed  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  individual, 
and  the  latter  insisted  on  decontrol  of  some  kind  as  a  preliminary. 
Such  appear  to  have  been  the  arguments  which  persuaded  the 
Conservative  Cabinet  to  adopt  its  original  housing  policy  by 
which,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  Rents 
and  Houses,  decontrol  was  to  begin  at  once  with  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  type  of  house,  and  be  continued  downwards  in  three 
stages  of  time  till  all  houses  were  decontrolled.  The  Government 
seem  never  to  have  anticipated  the  strength  of  the  agitation 
which  arose  in  a  moment.  Tenants  saw  themselves  faced  with 
doubled  rents.  The  Opposition  raised  the  cry  of  “Houses  first 
— Decontrol  after  ’  ’ — whereas  the  Ministerial  contention  was  that 
since  there  would  be  few,  if  any,  houses  built  unless  rents  were 
decontrolled,  the  agitation  would  simply  result  in  the  perpetual 
stoppage  of  building.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  at  the  end 
of  February  and  the  outset  of  March  the  Mitcham  seat,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  safe  Conservative  one,  was  opened  up  for  Sir  A,  G. 
Boscawen.  It  contained  a  large  number  of  residential  middle- 
class  Conservative  voters,  who  were  easily  moved  to  a  panic  on 
the  subject  of  decontrol.  The  Jonah  luck  of  the  candidate 
pursued  him  from  Dudley  and  Taunton  onwards,  for  no  one 
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seems  to  have  foreseen  what  proved  to  be  the  crucial  issue  of  this 
by-election.  At  this  point  the  Cabinet,  or  at  least  some  member 
of  it,  blundered  badly.  The  Government  ought  either  to  have 
had  the  courage  of  its  own  housing  policy — undoubtedly  the 
right  one  in  the  long  run — or  it  ought  to  have  abandoned  it 
instantly  and  completely.  Instead  of  this  the  Ministerialist 
candidate,  his  Department,  and  Downing  Street  continued  to 
issue  a  series  of  contradictory  and  fluctuating  statements  about 
the  date  and  nature  of  decontrol  throughout  the  contest,  until 
the  electors  came  to  believe  that  no  certitude  or  reliance  could 
be  attached  to  any  Tory  pledge  on  the  subject.  The  seat  was 
lost  in  the  first  week  of  March,  in  spite  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  pohcy,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Ministry  suffered  a  severe 
shock. 

The  list  of  casualties  among  defeated  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  stop  here.  The  Chief  Whip,  indeed,  succeeded 
in  scrambling  home,  but  Colonel  Stanley  did  not.  Worst  of  all, 
Major  J.  W.  Hills,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  defeated  on 
March  6th  in  one  of  the  safest  seats  in  Liverpool.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  influence  of  the  dissident  Conservative  ex-Ministers 
was  negligible  in  producing  any  effect  on  the  unity  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party.  Nor  did  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  and  Lord  Birkenhead  have  any  great  bearing  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  electoral  tide,  since  they  were  largely  full  of  personal 
explanations,  which  do  not  interest  the  masses  in  the  middle 
of  a  general  contest.  But  in  Liverpool  the  dissidents,  among 
whom  were  Sir  Leslie  Scott,  the  ex- Attorney-General,  and  Aider- 
man  Sir  A.  Salvidge,  an  eminent  local  politician,  were  strong 
enough  to  cause  friction.  It  is  useless  to  enquire  into  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  the  matter,  but  the  trouble  had  gone  so  deep  with 
the  local  organisation  that  Major  Hills  was  faced  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  Conservative  abstention  from  the  polls  to  ensure  his  defeat. 
Thus  the  Ministry  was  robbed  of  the  services  of  one  of  its  ablest 
junior  members,  and  the  forces  of  progressive  Conservatism 
within  the  Government  were  proportionately  weakened.  The 
Tory-Democrats  of  Liverpool  did  a  bad  day’s  work  for  their 
cause  when  they  rejected  one  of  the  few  men  of  advanced  views 
who  had  obtained  a  good  vantage  point  in  the  Ministry. 

Three  defeats,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  gave  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Government  a  severe  fright,  and  men  of  gloomy 
minds  began  to  shake  their  heads.  Part  share  in  these  disasters 
must  be  attributed  to  the  post-war  phenomena  of  electioneering. 
In  the  old  days  majorities  were  pretty  easily  calculable  within  a 
few  hundreds  in  a  goodly  number  of  divisions.  Safe  seats  were 
therefore  numerous  on  either  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  side. 
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Furthermore,  constituencies  considered  it  both  an  honour  and  a 
practical  advantage  to  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  To-day  all  this  is  changed.  The  decay  of  party  organi¬ 
sation  during  the  war,  the  vast  addition  to  the  electorate,  and 
a  new  feeling  of  independence  of  party  bonds  among  the  electors 
seem  to  make  a  Minister  once  defeated  the  weakest  possible  kind 
of  candidate.  If  this  mood  in  the  electorate  is  going  to  be  last¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  Premier  in  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  position  in  1905  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  in  1922 
to  form  a  mere  skeleton  Cabinet  before  going  to  the  country, 
and  to  fill  up  the  cadres  of  the  Government  from  the  members 
of  his  party  actually  returned. 

The  second  trouble  was  the  controversy  over  the  American 
debt.  The  settlement  with  America  carried  through  by  Mr. 
lialdwin  was  generally  acclaimed  by  the  British  Press  as  a 
triumph  of  financial  diplomacy.  That  did  not  prevent  the 
arrangement  causing  what  might  be  almost  termed  an  acute 
crisis  in  the  innermost  circles  of  finance  and  politics.  The 
Spectator  openly  and  without  contradiction  stated  that  the 
Premier  w'as  utterly  opposed  to  the  settlement  made  by  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while  many  of  the  greatest  finan¬ 
cial  experts  regarded  the  obligations  accepted,  and  particularly 
the  payment  in  dollars  instead  of  in  sterling — which  leaves  the 
annual  figure  of  payment  indeterminate — as  highly  dangerous. 
The  future  will  decide  between  the  tw'o  views.  And  as  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  now  become  the  leader  of  the  Con.servative  Party, 
the  consequences,  good  or  ill,  of  the  loan  agreement  will  descend 
on  him,  as  in  justice  they  ought,  and  not  on  the  ex-Premier. 

None  the  less,  this  divergence  in  the  Cabinet,  following  on 
the  defeats  at  the  by-elections  and  the  fumbling  over  the  hous¬ 
ing  question,  produced  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  moral  of  the 
majority  and  the  prestige  of  the  Ministry.  Some  even  thought 
that  the  new  Government  was  already  falling. 

The  danger  was  averted,  first,  by  a  great  rally  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Government  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  production  of  a  popular  and  successful 
Budget.  In  the  previous  year  Sir  Robert  Horne,  for  reasons 
which  lie  outside  this  narrative,  had  over-budgeted  by  100 
million.  The  whole  of  this  sum  had  gone  automatically  to  pay¬ 
ing  off  Government  indebtedness.  There  was,  therefore,  a  strong 
antecedent  reason  why  the  Chancellor  in  1923  should  lean  rather 
in  the  direction  of  remission  of  taxation  than  of  debt  reduction. 
None  the  less,  strong  hopes  were  entertained  in  two  quite 
different  quarters  that  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  That 
force  which  is  technically  known  as  “  the  City,”  or  Finance  pure 
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and  simple,  is  always  in  favour  of  debt  reduction  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer, ^the  taxpayer,  and  the  manufacturer.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  while  at  Downing  Street  had  been  blindly 
subservient  to  this  interest  in  the  happy  belief  that  he  was  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  purity  in  national  finance.  It  was  hoped 
in  the  City  that  Mr.  Baldwin  would  prove  equally  accommodating. 

At  the  very  same  moment  the  entire  official  independent  Press 
raised  an  outcry  so  simultaneous  as  to  appear  preconcerted 
against  any  reduction  of  Taxation.  Every  penny,  it  declared, 
must  go  to  debt  reduction,  apparently  for  the  curious  reason, 
so  childish  as  to  be  not  worth  discussing,  that  this  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  Labour  Party  inflicting  the  Capital  Levy  when  or  if 
it  should  come  into  power !  The  real  motive  was  transparent 
enough.  A  thoroughly  unpopular  Budget  of  the  kind  recom¬ 
mended,  with  nothing  off  the  income  tax  and  nothing  off  beer, 
might  well  have  given  the  Ministry  a  final  push  down  the  incline 
leading  to  the  abyss.  The  snare  was,  however,  exposed  rather 
too  openly  for  the  bird  to  walk  into  it.  The  Cabinet  struck  what 
was  universally  admitted  to  be  a  fair  compromise,  by  which 
they  set  50  millions  a  year  annually  aside  for  three  years  for 
debt  repayment,  and  used  their  moderate-sized  surplus  to  take 
6d.  off  the  income  tax,  half  the  corporation  profits  tax,  and 
a  penny  off  beer.  There  was  thus  something  for  everybody, 
the  middle  classes,  the  industrialist,  and  the  consumer. 

The  Ministry  now  seemed  to  have  turned  the  comer  and  to 
be  moving  into  a  reach  of  calm  water.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  Party  and  the  country  were  thunderstruck  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  had  been  in  temporary  retirement  for 
what  was  believed  to  be  simply  voice  trouble,  had  been  advised 
by  his  doctors  to  retire.  The  announcement  was  officially  made 
on  May  21st. 

It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  already  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  Ministerial  changes  and  laid  the  bedrock  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  programme  and  new  Housing  policy,  and  that  his  Ministry 
should  have  recovered  its  popularity.  None  the  less,  for  a 
moment  everything  seemed  put  to  the  hazard  once  more.  The 
trusted  leader  was  gone.  Who  was  to  be  the  new  Premier — a 
leader  in  the  Lords  with  immense  official  experience  and  well 
known  to  the  nation,  or  a  leader  in  the  Commons,  quite  new  to 
high  office  and  unfamiliar  to  the  constituencies?  Again,  sup¬ 
pose  these  narrowly  competing  claims  led  to  some  form  of  party 
split  ?  It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  both  of  the  men  most  intimately 
concerned  and  of  the  Conservative  Party  as  a  whole  that  the 
change  was  effected  and  the  new  Ministry  constituted  without 
any  of  these  evils  arising.  Many  men  thought  Lord  Durzon’s 
claims  so  overwhelming  that  they  must  prevail ;  but  the  argu- 
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ment  that  the  Premier  must  be  found  in  the  only  place  where 
the  Labour  Opposition  was  likely  proved  the  stronger. 

But  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  age  that  the  precedent  of  a  very 
similar  situation  between  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford 
Korthcote  was  reversed  and  the  commoner  obtained  the  prize. 

The  new  Ministry  continued  the  Agricultural  and  Housing 
policy  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  with  marked  success, 
euoouutering  on  these  matters  little  or  no  effective  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  satisfying,  at  least  to  outward 
appearance,  the  middle  classes  trembling  for  their  rents  and  the 
counties  grumbling  over  bad  times.  The  change  in  personnel 
was  little  greater  than  that  of  policy.  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  took 
the  vacant  Privy  Seal,  thus  giving  Mr.  Baldwin  a  second  in 
command  on  the  front  bench.  But  Mr.  McKenna’s  acceptance 
of  the  position  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  designate  caused 
something  of  a  sensation,  and  in  one  way  or  another  is  likely  to 
provide  the  public  with  more  sensations  in  the  future. 

Par  more  significant  was  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  appointment  of  Sir  L.  Worthington-Evans  as  Postmaster- 
General,  no  offer  was  made  to  the  twentieth-century  Peelites 
of  Toryism.  Some  expected  that  a  new  Premiership  would  be 
the  occasion  of  healing  a  division  which  never  cut  down  to  any 
real  root  of  principle.  No  one  imagines  that  the  new  Premier, 
a  man  of  eminently  conciliatory  temperament,  was  the  obstacle 
to  reunion.  It  was  therefore  said  that  the  excluded  Ministers 
had  adopted  the  attitude  of  “all  or  none,’’  which  would  be 
clearly  impossible.  Or,  alternatively,  that  Lord  Salisbury  and 
the  Die-hards  had  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Baldwin  to  make  any 
offers. 

There  is  probably  a  much  simpler  and  all-embracing  explana¬ 
tion.  Politicians  are  more  human  than  the  public  can  be  brought 
to  realise.  They  live  a  specialised  life,  like  a  clergyman  or  a 
barrister.  On  platforms  it  is  their  business  to  appear  always 
battling  about  principles.  In  private,  like  other  men,  they  think 
largely  in  personalities  and  promotions.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
at  the  Carlton  Club  one  set  of  Ministers  had  come  a  cropper ; 
others,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  the  ruin  of  their  official  careers, 
had  chosen  the  right  course,  had  been  supported  first  by  their 
party  and  then  by  the  country,  and,  after  a  dozen  hairbreadth 
escapes,  had  entered  the  haven  of  high  office.  To  ask  these  men 
six  months  afterwards  to  step  out  and  make  room  for  the  van¬ 
quished  is  to  expect  too  much  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
side  was  the  inevitable  bitterness  which  the  man  who  was  wrong 
feels  for  the  man  who  was  right.  Eeunion  would  be  wise,  but 
only  time  and  circumstance  will  make  it  practicable. 

K*  2 
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So  what  might  have  been  a  pohtical  convulsion  passed 
apparently  with  hardly  a  tremor  of  the  earth.  Whether  Mr. 
Bonar  Law’s  retirement  was  quite  so  small  a  matter  as  appears 
on  the  surface  still  remains  to  be  seen.  The  immediate  and 
plain  asset  lost  was  his  great  debating  faculty,  but  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  make  this  less 
important  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  next  is  the  loss  of 
the  head  of  a  Government  of  long  experience  and  high  prestige— 
a  record  which  enabled  him  to  carry  far  more  guns  in  his  own 
Cabinet  than  his  successor  can  hope  to.  The  third  loss  is  that 
of  the  best  political  judgment  in  England.  And  parties  live  or 
fall  on  the  judgment  of  their  chiefs. 

The  extent  of  the  loss  sustained  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  retire¬ 
ment  will  be  measured  by  the  success  or  failure  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
effort  to  take  his  place.  And  this  is  a  matter  which  seems  to 
rest  very  largely  in  the  realm  of  speculation.  What  sort  of  man 
is  the  new  Premier?  The  country  had  very  little  idea.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Premier’s  speeches  in  the  country  have 
been  scanned  with  great  interest.  At  the  outset  he  has  seemed 
to  specialise  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  audiences  and  in  the  enun¬ 
ciation  of  ideas — wise  ideas,  Disraelian  ideas,  ideas  which  no 
one  can  imagine  any  Die-hard  holding  for  a  moment.  Abandon¬ 
ing  his  House  of  Commons  style  of  the  past,  he  has  attempted 
something  of  the  nature  of  eloquence,  though  not  of  rhetoric. 
The  form  of  deUvery  has  not  so  far  proved  adequate  to  the 
matter,  and  involved  sentences  have  spoilt  many  excellent  con¬ 
ceptions.  But  all  this  may  be  a  mere  question  of  time  and 
practice.  In  such  matters  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  his  responsibilities.  One  remembers  the  foolishness 
of  the  1911  criticisms  on  Bonar  Law. 

But  the  acid  test  of  the  new  Premier  is  his  judgment.  After 
a  certain  age  and  experience  of  life  a  man’s  capacity  for  judg¬ 
ment  is  definitely  formed.  The  fool  of  forty  is  not  going  to  be 
the  wise  man  of  fifty.  If  Mr.  Baldwin  possesses  judgment,  he 
will  discover  that  the  strength  of  his  party  lies  in  quietness  and 
confidence.  The  great  thing  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  got 
to  avoid  in  order  to  live  out  his  reasonable  term  of  oflfice,  and 
give  the  nation  the  time  to  recuperate  the  vital  energies  lost  in 
the  war,  is  the  raising  or  re-raising  of  some  great  issue  of 
domestic  politics.  If  the  other  fellows  like  to  raise  it,  that  is 
their  affair.  The  policy  of  quiescence  is  good  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  insurgence  of  a  new  topic  is 
always  bad  for  an  existing  regime.  That  is  why  Oppositions 
are  always  striving  to  evoke  one  or  to  force  a  Ministry  to  do  so. 
Tariff  Reform  in  1003  [noved  only  less  disastrous  to  a  Conserva- 
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tive  Administration  than  Home  Kule  did  to  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1886.  The  moment  Sir  Eobert  Peel  stirred  the  Free 
Trade  issue  he  fell.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult  for  Oppositions 
to  choose  what  topic  the  country  shall  discuss,  otherwise  they 
would  find  it  far  easier  to  overturn  Ministries.  Wise  Govern¬ 
ments  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  Parliamentary  allies, 
as  Mr.  Asquith  was  in  1914,  can  usually  prevent  a  violent 
uprising  or  a  sudden  shift  in  the  venue  of  politics. 

There  is  one  startling  exception  to  all  these  rules — the  Eesolu- 
tions  introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  still  in 
Opposition,  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1868, 
which  heralded  the  return  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  power.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  w'as  leading  a  majority,  not  a  minority,  of  the 
Commons,  for  he  carried  his  Eesolutions  by  immense  majorities 
against  Disraeli.  The  whole  situation  of  1868  was  in  any  case 
peculiar,  for  the  death  of  Palmerston  had  unloosed  the  long-pent- 
up  forces  of  Radicalism. 

But  the  main  doctrine  is  true.  To  raise  a  great  issue  in  the 
middle  or  later  term  of  an  Administration  is  to  shorten  its  course, 
and  to  invite,  not  a  normal  defeat  at  the  polls,  if  defeat  it  be, 
which  time  will  shortly  repair,  but  one  of  those  cataclysms  which 
change  the  face  of  constituencies  for  a  generation.  Conserva¬ 
tism,  after  running  such  fearful  risks,  is  so  soundly  established 
to-day  that  it  would  be  a  pity,  if  not  a  crime,  to  expose  it  to  some 
incalculable  danger  of  a  reactionary  gamble. 

For  the  forcing  of  such  an  issue  from  the  top  could  only  spring 
from  reactionary  sources.  It  could  only  take  the  form  of  an 
attempt  to  revive  Tariff  Reform  at  the  moment  when  the  whole 
business  community  wants  not  Protection  but  markets,  or  a 
reversal  of  the  Parliament  Act  calculated  to  give  the  House  of 
Lords  a  firmer  control  of  Socialistic  legislation  and  finance. 

I  confess  that  from  the  Tory  standpoint  I  should  regard  either 
such  attempt  with  profound  misgiving.  Tariff  Reform  would 
split  the  party  in  a  far  more  serious  manner  than  it  did  in 
1903-06.  The  destruction  of  the  Parliament  Act  is  the  one  thing 
which  might  give  the  Labour  Party  the  stimulus  they  need,  and 
at  present  lack,  for  winning  a  General  Election.  In  any  case, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  Labour- Socialist  majority  at  some  future  time, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  dash  itself  against  the  brick  wall  of  official 
and  economic  experience,  and  be  defeated  by  the  natural  instincts 
of  the  nation  for  the  reasonable  rights  of  Property  and  Freedom. 
The  hereditary  House  is  a  rotten  prop  to  put  up  against  any 
Socialist  onrush. 

Neither  Mr.  Bonar  Law  nor  his  successor,  Mr.  Baldwin,  was 
elected  in  1922  to  pursue  a  reactionary  policy.  I  feel  sure  that 
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the  present  Premier  is  no  more  of  a  reactionary  than  was  his 
predecessor.  But  strong  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
him  to  raise  some  reactionary  flag  as  the  years  go  by,  and  he 
does  not  so  far  possess  the  prestige  which  would  have  enabled 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  stand  out  successfully  against  the  continued 
pressure  of  minor  and  more  stupid  men.  The  Tory-Democratic 
element  in  the  party,  always  active  though  sometimes  voiceless, 
ought  to  range  itself  definitely  on  the  Premier’s  side  in  order 
counteract  the  threat  of  pressure  from  the  other  wing. 

And  the  Prime  Minister  has  time  on  his  side  in  which  to 
establish  his  predominance  if  he  takes  no  rash  step.  Time  is  the 
present  given  to  him  by  the  divergencies  of  the  Opposition,  now 
quarrelling  more  fiercely  among  themselves  even  than  at  the  time 
of  the  General  Election. 


Curio. 


EUROPEAN  CONFUSION  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


As  soon  as  the  great  settlement  was  made  we  were  told  that  the 
sum  total  demanded  from  Germany  on  account  of  reparations  was 
utterly  unreasonable.  Economists,  financiers  and  politicians, 
who  claimed  to  be  experts,  told  us  the  exact  sum  which  Germany 
might  be  able  to  pay,  and  informed  us  that  insistence  upon  too 
large  an  amount  would  lead  not  only  to  the  collapse  of  Germany 
but  to  that  of  all  Europe  and  of  the  trade  of  the  wmrld,  becavise 
a  prosperous  Germany  was  an  indispensable  link  in  the  economic 
chain  which  holds  the  world  together.  We  were  therefore  bidden, 
not  only  to  abandon  our  claims,  but  to  come  to  Germany’s  rescue 
with  lavish  loans  and  credits.  Similar  pleas  were  raised  on  behalf 
of  Russia  and  of  other  impecunious  States  on  the  Continent. 
England  was  asked  to  save  the  Continent  in  her  own  interest  by 
means  of  her  supposedly  bottomless  purse. 

Those  who  advocated  the  abandonment  of  reparations  seem  to 
feel  gratified  at  the  development  which  things  have  taken.  They 
tell  us  unceasingly  that  events  have  justified  their  forecasts,  that 
unparalleled  unemployment  in  England  and  elsewhere  is  due  to 
the  reparation  folly,  that  French  chauvinism,  short-sightedness 
and  greed  are  ruining  this  country  and  the  world,  that  England 
should  follow  a  course  of  her  own,  which  means  in  plain  English 
tliat  she  should  support  Germany  against  France.  In  conse- 
rpience  of  a  long  and  very  determined  campaign,  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
fjord  Curzon  made  keenly  expected  statements  on  July  12th 
which,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  anti-reparationists,  leave 
things  very  much  where  they  were. 

The  as.sertion  that  the  reparation  problem  has  unsettled  the 
world’s  trade  and  has  caused  universal  unemployment  is  ridicu¬ 
lously  untrue.  The  United  States  enjoy  the  best  times  ever 
knowm,  and  there  is  so  great  a  shortage  of  labour  that  ordinary 
workers  receive  from  $10  to  $15  per  day,  while  skilled  ones  get  a 
great  deal  more.  The  great  majority  of  British  houses  are  in 
utter  disrepair.  About  a  million  new  houses  are  wanted  and 
tliere  is  a  crying  shortage  of  servants.  If  labour  was  willing  and 
reasonable,  the  British  building  trade  and  the  trades  connected 
with  it  and  domestic  service  could  absorb  all  the  unemployed. 

The  reparation  difficulty,  far  from  being  the  only  cause  which 
is  upsetting  trade  and  industry,  is  only  one  of  several  causes,  and 
it  is  probably  relatively  unimportant.  The  Continent  is  indeed 
drifting  towards  economic  chaos  and  worse.  The  principal 
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reasons  which  may  bring  utter  confusion  to  the  Continent  and 
which  may  ruin  the  trade  of  the  world,  at  least  for  a  time,  are 
the  growing  power  of  reaction  within  the  defeated  nations  and  the 
pernicious  influence  of  Socialist  and  other  labour  agitators.  These 
two  factors  are  of  primary  importance.  The  combined  power  of 
reaction  and  of  Socialism  has  led  to  inflation  and  has  made  the 
reparation  problem  apparently  insoluble. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  war  Germany  had  retained  her 
light  pre-war  taxes  in  order  not  to  cause  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people.  The  revolution  placed  the  Socialists  in  pow'er,  and 
they  had  promised  to  their  followers  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  w'hich  w^ere  to  be  created  at  the  cost  of  the  capitalists. 
Working  hours  were  immediately  drastically  reduced  by  law,  and 
vast  subsidies  to  all  and  sundry  w^ere  voted  or  were  included  in 
the  new  Constitution.  At  the  same  time  the  tax-gathering 
machine  w’as  so  thoroughly  reformed  that  it  almost  stopped  pro¬ 
ducing  revenue.  Hence  the  Government  provided  the  money 
required  by  the  criminal  abuse  of  the  printing  press.  The 
progress  of  inflation  during  and  after  the  war  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures  relating  to  the  Eeichsbank  only  ;  — 


Reichsbank  Notes  in  CiRcuiiATioN. 


December  1st,  1913 
„  1914 

„  1915 

„  1910 

»  1917 

„  1918 

„  1919 

„  1920 

„  1921 

„  1922 

June  30th,  1923 


Marks. 

2,693,000,000 

6,046,000,000 

6,918,000,000 

8,056,000,000 

11,458,000,000 

22,188,000,000 

36,698,000,000 

68,805,000,000 

113,639,000,000 

1,280,095,000,000 

17,291,061,000,000 


When  the  war  was  over  £l  was  worth  40  marks.  Recently 
£1  was  worth  considerably  more  than  1,000,000  marks. 

The  inflation  of  Germany’s  currency  was  created  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  desire  of  the  Socialists  to  distribute  largesse  to  all 
and  sundry  w'hen  obtaining  ofifice,  but  it  w’as  connived  at  and 
unscrupulously  promoted  by  the  industrialists  and  agriculturists, 
partly  in  the  desire  to  discredit  the  Government  in  power,  but 
chiefly  in  order  to  enrich  themselves.  The  collapse  of  the  mark 
has  utterly  ruined  millions  of  investors,  but  it  has  not  impover¬ 
ished  Germany.  It  has  transferred  untold  millions  from  the 
hond-fide  owners  to  the  industrialists  and  agriculturists.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  who  had  borrowed  before  the  war  M. 20 ,000 ,000  and 
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created  with  it  a  gigantic  factory  worth  £1,000,000,  can  now 
repay  the  loan  by  selling  one  or  two  of  his  old  lathes  or  a  small 
boiler  worth  £20.  About  £5,000,000,000  worth  of  German  mort- 
crages  and  of  fixed  interest  bearing  securities  were  in  existence 
before  the  collapse  of  the  mark  took  place.  At  1,000,000  marks 
to  the  £  these  are  now  worth  only  £100,000.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  sums  of  £4,900,000,000  has  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  industrialists  and  agriculturists.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  German  savings  banks  contained  M. 20 ,000 ,000, 000 
deposits,  which  were  worth  £1,000,000,000.  At  present  the 
German  savings  banks  contain  about  M. 60 ,000 ,000, 000  deposits, 
which  at  M. 1,000 ,000  to  the  £  are  worth  only  £60,000. 

Owing  to  the  inflation,  the  German  industrialists  and  agricul¬ 
turists  who  used  to  be  dependent  upon  the  banks  and  the 
investors  have  acquired  the  whole  of  the  national  wealth.  Untold 
millions  have  been  thrust  upon  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
gigantic  transference  of  wealth,  Hugo  Stinnes  has  become 
probably  the  richest  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  world. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  vastly  enriched  industrialists  and 
agriculturists  could  easily  provide  reparations.  The  Government 
might  find  huge  amounts  by  taxing  this  unearned  increment, 
especially  as  the  principle  that  unearned  increment  should  be 
subjected  to  particularly  heavy  taxation  was  established  in  Ger¬ 
many  long  ago.  However,  industry  and  agriculture,  though 
vastly  enriched,  absolutely  refuse  to  pay  taxes.  On  the  basis  of 
the  figures  published  during  the  last  few  months,  the  German 
income  tax  payers  proper  pay  per  year  only  £1,200,000  in  income 
tax,  while  the  workers  have  been  forced  to  pay  20  times  as  much 
by  an  income  tax  ranging  up  to  10  per  cent.,  w'hich  is  deducted 
every  week  from  their  wages. 

For  some  considerable  time  the  Socialists  have  been  out  of 
power.  The  Government  is  controlled  by  the  industrialists  who 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  agriculturists.  The  industrialists 
and  agriculturists  are  absolutely  determined  not  to  pay 
reparations.  They  are  as  reactionary  as  the  Ludendorff  crowd. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  Germany’s  inability  to  pay  they  have 
made  taxation  a  farce.  They  do  not  wish  to  part  with  any  of 
their  ill-gotten  gain,  and  they  mean  to  create  the  utmost  con¬ 
fusion  in  Germany’s  finances.  The  income  tax  payers  proj>er 
pay  only  £1,200,000  in  Germany,  while  the  British  income  tax 
payers  pay  about  £400,000,000  per  year.  The  wage  earners’ 
income  tax  brings  in  about  £25,000,000,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  fiscal  resources  of  the  country.  In  order  to  smash  up 
that  tax  as  well  Herr  Helfferich,  the  reactionary  leader,  advo¬ 
cated  on  July  4th  that  the  weekly  wage  deductions  should  be 
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replaced  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  for  the  relief  of 
employers,  workers  and  tax  collectors. 

The  taxes  on  popular  luxuries  which  in  this  country  bring  in 
more  than  £200,000,000  have  been  made  quite  unremunerative 
by  the  collapse  of  the  mark.  At  1,000,000  marks  to  the  £  beer 
taxation  in  Germany  produced  in  May  of  this  year  £95,  sugar 
taxes  brought  in  £80,  the  matches  tax  £13,  the  tax  on  playing 
cards  £2  18s.  9d.,  the  tax  on  mineral  waters  £2  28.,  &c.  Of 
course,  the  cost  of  collection  of  these  taxes  is  a  hundred  or  more 
times  as  great  as  the  ridiculous  amounts  produced. 

The  reactionaries  are  in  power  in  Germany.  They  mean  not 
to  pay  reparations,  if  only  in  order  to  spite  the  French.  With 
this  object  in  view,  all  the  public  services  are  run  at  a  tremendous 
loss.  On  July  Ist,  railway  charges  and  postal  charges  were 
‘  ‘  very  greatly  increased  ’  ’  in  order  to  meet  the  depreciation  of 
the  mark.  At  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  on  July  1st 
railway  fares  were  fixed  at  ^d.  per  mile  Ist  class,  Jd.  per  mile 
2nd  class,  l/12th  of  a  penny  3rd  class,  and  l/20th  of  a  penny 
4th  class.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  people  travel  4th  class, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  very  greatly 
increased  railway  rates  cause  a  huge  loss  to  the  State.  On 
July  Ist  the  greatly  increased  postal  charges  came  in  English 
money  to  l/30th  of  a  penny  for  local  letters,  Jd.  for  foreign 
letters,  fd.  for  11  lb.  parcels,  &c.  Naturally  the  deficit  of  the 
State  railways  and  post  office  exceeds  very  greatly  the  total 
revenue  collected.  Kecently  an  increase  of  indirect  taxes  and 
of  railway  and  postal  charges  has  been  announced.  However, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  and  the  gigantic  deficit  of  the 
public  services  will  remain.  That  is  already  quite  clear. 

In  order  to  complete  the  appearances  of  Germany’s  ruin,  tlie 
Reichsbank  is  getting  rid  of  its  funds  as  quickly  as  possible. 
While  the  printing  presses  were  pouring  out  unprecedented 
quantities  of  banknotes,  the  Reichsbank,  which  is  controlled  by 
shrewd  business  men,  tried  the  impossible  experiment  of  stabilis¬ 
ing  the  mark  by  buying  high  and  selling  low.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  getting  rid  of  its  funds  by  its  discount  policy.  Banks  will 
discount  bills,  if  at  all,  at  100  per  cent. ,  200  per  cent. ,  or  more  ]ier 
year  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  depreciation  of  the 
mark.  However,  the  Reichsbank  has  been  discounting  gigantic 
sums  at  the  official  rate,  which  is  equal  to  about  one-tenth  the 
market  rate.  We  can  therefore  not  wonder  that  trade  bills  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  Reichsbank  have  increased  as  follows  :  — 

Marks. 

December  31st,  1921  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,002,000,000 

„  1922  .  422,235,000,000 

June  30th,  1923  .  6,914,199,000,000 
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It  is  the  finest  speculation  to  buy  goods  of  permanent  value, 
draw  bills  against  them,  discount  them  with  the  Eeichsbank, 
and  repay  with  marks  of  half  or  one-tenth  the  value  plus  18  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  present  official  rate  of  discount. 

The  Germans  are  excellent  business  men,  and  the  business 
men,  not  the  Socialists,  have  been  for  some  considerable  time 
in  control  of  the  Government.  The  facts  given  with  regard  to 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  to  the  ruinous  management  of  the 
State  railways  and  post  office,  and  to  the  activities  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  show  that  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  will  rather  smash 
lip  the  economic  machinery  of  the  country  than  pay  reparations. 
That  this  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  men  in  power  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  German  Press.  After  Germany’s  downfall  many 
Liberal  and  Socialist  organs  advocated  adequate  taxation  and 
the  payment  of  reparations.  Hugo  Stinnes  and  other  leading 
industrialists  bought  up  the  Press  and  changed  its  tone.  The 
policy  of  fulfilment  was  held  up  to  scorn  and  contempt.  The 
great  advocates  of  that  policy,  among  them  Erzberger  and 
Rathenau,  were  murdered.  Reactionary  associations  rose  all  over 
Germany  and  were  lavishly  financed.  Private  individuals  and 
publicists  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  reparation  were  boycotted, 
terrorised,  ill-treated,  and  assassinated.  Gradually  the  entire 
Press,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  organs,  became 
a  powerful  instrument  of  reaction.  The  Stinnes-owmed  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  preaches  hatred  and  uncompromising  resist¬ 
ance,  and  it  is  at  least  as  violent  as  any  of  the  junker  papers. 

If  my  reading  of  the  situation  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the 
reparation  difficulty  is  due,  not  to  Germany’s  incapacity  to  pay, 
but  to  lack  of  goodwill.  Lacking  the  will  to  pay,  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  all  the  appearances  of  poverty.  The  business  men  and 
agriculturists  have  prospered  greatly.  Their  debts  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Taxes  also  have  virtually  disappeared.  During  and 
after  the  war,  while  British  business  men  were  taxed  up  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  beyond,  German  business  men  paid  only 
the  pre-war  taxes,  and  less,  and  they  invested  their  huge  war 
profits  and  post-war  profits  in  improvements  and  extensions. 
The  middle-class  has  been  utterly  ruined,  but  the  workers,  and 
particularly  the  unskilled  workers,  are  not  badly  off.  According 
to  recent  official  statistics,  the  real  wages  of  the  unskilled, 
measured  by  index  numbers,  are  actually  22  per  cent,  greater 
than  they  were  before  the  war. 

Germany’s  incapacity  to  pay  springs  rather  from  ill-will  than 
from  the  result  of  the  war,  and  among  the  special  causes  the 
principal  one  is  inflation.  It  is  an  old  experience  that  the 
inflation  of  the  currency  leads  to  the  inflation  of  the  mind  of 
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the  people.  Workers  and  middlemen  who  receive  larger  money 
wages  and  profits  mean  to  have  a  better  time  while  working 
less.  The  result  has  been  that  production  per  worker  per  year 
is  equal  only  to  about  half  the  pre-war  production.  Ck)nsequently 
there  is  a  general  shortage  of  things.  Hitherto  that  shortage 
was  made  good  by  selling  untold  millions  of  marks  abroad,  but 
that  resource  has  come  to  an  end.  The  position  is  becoming 
serious. 

The  principal  trouble  of  Germany  is  not  the  reparation 
problem,  but  is  the  growing  power  of  the  reactionaries,  both 
feudal  and  industrial.  The  power  of  the  enemies  of  the  Eepiiblic 
is  clearly  in  the  ascendant.  That  may  be  seen  at  every  hand. 
The  very  people  who  have  robbed  the  investors  of  their  all  preach 
every  day  in  their  papers  that  the  masses  have  been  impoverished 
by  the  new  Democratic  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extremists  in  the  ranks  of  Labour  proclaim  that  the  Socialists 
have  become  the  flunkeys  of  capitalism  and  reaction,  that  the 
industrialists  are  enriching  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  that  ruthless  Communism  and  bloodshed  are  called 
for. 

The  thrifty  middle-class  is  everywhere  the  most  determined 
defender  of  peace  and  order.  The  great  German  middle-class 
has  been  extirpated.  People  who  were  millionaires  have  become 
paupers  by  the  collapse  of  the  mark.  The  great  element  of 
moderation  which  held  the  balance  to  the  extremists  of  the 
Eight  and  Left  has  vanished.  It  is  worth  noting  that  most  of 
the  political  murders  are  perpetrated  by  sons  of  the  impoverished 
middle-classes.  Recent  elections  show  a  dangerous  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  electorate.  The  moderate  parties,  both 
Liberal  and  Socialist,  have  lost  ground,  while  the  feudal  and 
industrial  reactionaries  and  the  Communists  have  gained  power. 
Everything  seems  to  be  shaping  towards  a  collision  between 
the  reactionaries  and  the  extremists  in  the  Labour  camp.  Many 
Germans  look  joyfully  towards  a  civil  war,  which,  they  hope, 
will  bring  about  the  return  of  the  Monarchy.  Revolution 
is  usually  followed  by  counter-revolution.  A  collision  is  appar¬ 
ently  inevitable.  It  follows  that  no  settlement  of  the  reparation 
problem,  however  generous,  will  restore  Germany  to  economic 
and  social  health. 

The  leaders  of  the  reactionary  elements  in  Germany  wish  to 
spite  the  French  and  to  overthrow  the  present  Constitution. 
Hostility  to  France  is  to  be  once  more  the  binding  material. 
The  calculations  of  the  leaders  may  be  as  mistaken  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  as  they  were  in  1914.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
France  will  forgo  reparations  or  that  she  will  allow  the  conver- 
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sion  of  Germany  into  an  open  or  disguised  Monarchy,  Germany 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  for  decades  her  fate  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  second-  or  third-rate  men.  If,  after  the  revolution, 
a  really  eminent  man  had  come  to  the  fore  he  would  have 
recognised  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  deceive  and  provoke 
France.  He  would  have  caused  Germany  to  act  as  France  did 
after  1871. 

It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that  those  who  would  over¬ 
throw  the  present  regime  are  exceedingly  active  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere.  A  reactionary  coup 
d'etat  in  Germany,  coupled  with  open  resistance  to  France, 
might,  and  probably  would,  be  followed  by  similar  movements  in 
countries  near  by.  The  war  may  be  fought  over  again  and 
Germany  may  act  once  more  as  the  leader.  Lately  events 
in  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  have  been  moving  in  favour 
of  the  German  reactionaries. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  was  stated  that  the  economic 
chaos  of  Europe  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  growing  power 
of  reaction,  and  in  the  second  place  to  the  activities  of  Socialist 
agitators.  Everywhere  the  Socialist  leaders  have  demanded 
higher  wages  in  respect  of  less  work,  and  the  result  has  been 
industrial  stagnation  and  universal  dissatisfaction.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  the  world  was  starving  for  manufactured  goods  of  every 
kind.  The  industrial  plant  of  France,  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Kussia  was  smashed,  and  Germany  was  without  raw  materials. 
The  British  workers  might  have  experienced  the  most  prosperous 
times,  and  high  prosperity  might  have  been  theirs  for  a  decade. 
However,  they  destroyed  their  chances  by  insisting  upon  higher 
and  ever  higher  wages  in  respect  of  a  greatly  reduced  output. 
The  impoverished  people  abroad  and  the  overtaxed  people  at 
home  could  not  pay  the  high  prices  caused  by  the  exactions  of 
labour.  Besides,  business  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  strikes  of  unparalleled  extent  and  duration.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  and  distress  on  the  largest  scale  were  created  in  England 
not  by  the  reparations  which  were  demanded  from  Germany  but 
which  were  not  paid  by  her.  They  were  caused  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Socialist  labour  leaders. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  vast  demands  had  to  be  fulfille<l 
by  the  industries  everywhere.  Agitators  made  the  best  use  of 
their  chances  and  encouraged  the  workers  to  raise  the  most 
unreasonable  demands.  Throughout  the  world  the  workers 
insisted  upon  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  and  unfortunately 
provisions  aiming  at  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  and  raising 
the  rate  of  pay  were  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Labour  wished  to  consume  more  while  producing  less,  although 
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the  goods  desired  by  labour  could  be  furnished  only  by  labour 
itself.  In  Austria,  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  in 
France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  Governments  acted  as  foolishly  as 
the  German  Government.  Choosing  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
they  conceded  to  the  workers  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay,  and 
they  provided  the  necessary  funds  by  the  printing  press.  Every 
increase  in  money  wages  led  to  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  for  more  leisure,  and  when  it  was  found  that  goods 
remained  relatively  as  scarce  and  dear  as  before,  further  demands 
for  money  were  advanced,  and  one  strike  followed  another. 
Universal  inflation  led  to  a  universal  reduction  in  output.  Not 
only  in  Germany,  but  in  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  many  other  countries,  output  per  worker  is  far  below  the  pre¬ 
war  output,  and  even  in  this  country  production  has  not  yet 
reached  the  pre-war  normal.  The  only  exception  to  the  general 
rule  is  the  United  States.  In  that  country  output  is  beating  all 
records.  Iron  and  steel  production  is  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000 
tons  per  year.  For  every  ton  of  iron  and  steel  produced  in  this 
country  the  United  States  produce  five.  The  output  of  iron  and 
steel  goods,  machinery,  tools,  motor  cars,  textile  goods,  etc.,  is 
far  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  The  United  States 
are  prosperous  and  there  is  no  unemployment  because  intensive 
production  has  created  general  abundance  and  well-being.  Two 
years  ago,  when  there  were  more  than  5,000,000  unemployed  in 
the  United  States,  German  and  non-German  enemies  of  the 
ix)licy  of  reparation  declared  that  distress  in  the  United  States 
was  caused  by  the  reparation  demands  of  the  Powers.  The  con¬ 
tinuation  of  distress  and  unemployment  in  Socialist-ridden 
Europe  and  the  high  prosperity  of  the  United  States  show  that 
the  principal  cause  of  Europe’s  economic  difficulties  lies  in  the 
pernicious  influence  of  Socialism,  which  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
under-production,  under-consumption,  unemployment,  and  infla¬ 
tion. 

The  losses  caused  by  the  war  could  be  made  good  only  by  the 
homely  remedies  of  hard  work  and  thrift,  not  by  idling  combined 
with  un-thrift.  British  business  at  home  and  abroad  is  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  circumstances  described,  and  no  settlement  of  the 
reparation  difficulty,  however  generous  to  Germany,  will  improve 
matters  as  long  as  European  business  is  carried  on  under  the 
control  of  men  whose  ideal  is  the  Class  War. 

The  European  outlook  is  unpromising  and  threatening.  The 
forces  of  reaction  and  of  Socialism  in  its  various  forms  are  dis¬ 
tracting  the  nations.  Besides,  the  peoples  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  war.  The  defeated  nations  wish  to  regain  what 
they  have  lost,  and  the  newly  created  ones  have  not  yet  found 
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their  feet.  Everywhere  there  is  absence  of  stability  and  tension. 
The  air  of  Europe  seems  overcharged  with  electricity.  Most 
nations  consider  the  post-war  settlement  as  only  provisional. 
Very  likely  distracted  Europe  will  not  find  real  peace  for  many 
years,  and  possibly  chaos  will  return  before  long. 

Political  and  social  chaos  in  Europe  will,  of  course,  lead  to 
economic  chaos.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  England  can  settle 
the  numerous  and  very  intricate  problems  which  have  arisen, 
even  if  she  were  asked  to  do  so.  Europe  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
in  the  position  of  distracted  ancient  Greece.  Possibly  those  were 
right  who  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  the  great  struggle 
would  lead  to  the  permanent  eclipse  of  Europe.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  see  our  Continental  business  decline  and  shrink  still 
further,  especially  as  the  nations  of  Europe  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  English  productions. 

The  eclipse  of  Europe  seems  inevitable.  Germany  and  her 
neighbours  may  not  settle  down  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
rebuilding  of  Kussia  may  take  decades,  and  one  revolution  after 
another  may  take  place  in  that  unhappy  country.  However,  the 
distraction  of  Europe  may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the 
English-speaking  nations.  It  should  lead  in  the  first  place  to 
the  drawing  together  of  England  and  the  United  States..  On  June 
16th,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Ehodes  Scholarship  Trust  and 
responding  to  the  toast  “  The  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States,”  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  said  : — 

“  The  whole  world,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  not  vocally,  but 
none  the  less  in  reality,  is  looking  for  salvation  from  the  subject  of  this 
toast — the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States^  of  America.  ...  If 
there  is  building  up  to  do  in  the  world  it  is  we  in  the  long  run  who  will 
have  to  do  that  building.  .  .  .  But  for  the  men  who  have  to  lay  their 
hands  to  that  teisk  they  will  want  the  courage  of  a  Pitt  and  the  faith  of 
a  Lincoln.  For  our  peoples  let  us  trust  that  each  one  of  us  here,  as  we 
go  out  into  the  world,  may  make  it  our  chief  aim  to  help  and  bring  about 
that  end.  Let  us  hope  that  all  the  English-speaking  peoples  may  be 
found,  each  in  their  own  place,  to  live  a  life  of  glorious  service  for  their 
own  peoples  and  of  common  service  for  the  good  of  all  mankind.” 

England  and  America  combined  can  ensure  peace  and  order, 
fairness  and  justice  throughout  the  world.  An  Anglo-American 
League  is  practicable.  A  League  of  Nations  is  a  dream. 

In  the  second  place,  the  eclipse  of  Europe,  increasing  chaos  in 
the  markets  on  the  Continent,  will  force  British  trade  and  indus¬ 
try  to  seek  new  outlets  elsewhere,  and  not  unnaturally  the  declin¬ 
ing  value  of  the  European  markets  will  bring  about  the  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  oversea  markets  and  especially  of  the 
Empire  markets.  For  many  centuries  the  principal  interests  of 
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England  lay  in  Europe.  The  lands  on  the  Baltic,  the  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Italy  and  Turkey 
were  England’s  most  important  outlets.  A  century  ago  both 
Australia  and  Canada  had  only  a  few  thousand  British  settlers. 
Now  the  greatest  interests  of  England  are  extra-European. 
Greater  Englands  are  arising  across  the  sea.  The  economic 
decline  of  Europe,  which  seems  inevitable,  will  cause  England  to 
concentrate  all  her  energies  upon  the  development  of  her  magni¬ 
ficent  overseas  domain,  which  hitherto  has  been  much  neglected. 
The  oversea  lands  under  the  British  flag  are  between  four  and 
five  times  as  extensive  as  the  United  States.  Yet  they  contain 
only  about  a  score  of  millions  of  white  people.  How  seriously 
the  British  oversea  lands  have  been  neglected  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  they  contain  only  half  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
United  States,  that  per  million  inhabitants,  or  per  thousand 
square  miles,  there  is  only  one- mile  of  railway  in  the  British 
Empire  for  every  eight  miles  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
approaching  Imperial  Conference  will  be  considered  by  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  future  as  the  turning  point  in  the  story  of  Greater 
Britain.  If,  as  is  to  be  feared,  economic  chaos  should  distract 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  event  may  prove  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  securing  the  permanent  supremacy  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations  and  their  peaceful  control  of  the  world. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 
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I. 


At  Sea.  17  January,  1923. 

Four  days  have  passed  since  we  sailed.  Most  of  us  know  by 
sight  our  neighbours  in  the  salocm;  but,  though  we  should  likt 
to  make  friends  with  just  one  or  two  more,  it  seems  almost  an 
impertinence  to  concern  ourselves  with  their  private  histories  and 
fortunes. 

La  vie  est  br^ve  : 

Uii’peu  d’espoir, 

Un  peu  de  reve  ; 

Et  puis  .  .  .  bon  soir  ! 

La  vie  est  vaine  ; 

Un  peu  d’amour, 

Un  peu  de  haine, 

Et  puis  .  .  .  bon  jour  ! 

IVe  have  no  time,  even  if  we  had  the  inclination,  to  play  the 
private  detective;  unless,  indeed,  we  be  consumed  by  curiosity 
like 

The  Inquisitive  Man. 

When  he  books  his  passage,  the  Inquisitive  Man  asks  the 
clerk  in  the  passenger  department  who  else  is  sailing  by  his  boat ; 
and,  when  he  reaches  the  hotel  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  he 
studies  the  luggage  labels  in  the  hall  before  allowing  himself 
to  be  shewn  his  room. 

“Sir  John  Bedminster  is  coming  with  us  this  trip,”  he 
announces,  as  you  go  aboard.  “  You  know.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Coral  Islands.” 

“  I  don't  know  him,”  you  may  answer. 

“  Oh  !  .  .  .  I  thought  you  might  have  been  at  Eton  with 
him.  ...  Or  King’s.  ...  I  can’t  say  the  Bar  is  a  profes¬ 
sion  I  should  fancy,  but  there  are  big  prizes.  Were  you  ever 
called?  ” 

The  Inquisitive  Man  collects  information  with  the  one  hand  to 
distribute  it  with  the  other;  in  the  course  of  quoting  you  half 
a  column  from  Who’s  Who  about  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Coral 
Islands,  he  elicits  that  you  were  yourself  at  Winchester  (not 
Eton)  and  New  College  (not  King’s) ;  also  that  you  are  a  banker 

(1)  Tho  book  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken — By  Intervention'’ of 
Propi'drnce — will  bo  published  in  Iho  autumn  by  Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall, 
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(not  a  barrister)  and  are  travelling  for  health  (not  business) 
Witbin  five  minutes  you  may  hear  an  irrepressible  voice 
murmuring  : 

“  Funny  !  We’ve  another  Wykehamist  on  board.  A  banker. 

.  .  .  Architect,  are  you?  ...  I  beg  your  pardon!  I  didn’t 
think  you  were  old  enough  to  have  a  grown-up  daughter.  .  . 

By  the  end  of  the  first  evening  the  Inquisitive  Man  has  a  name 
and  a  label  for  every  one  on  board.  At  present,  however,  he 
knows  little  more  than  the  purser  could  tell  him  after  reference 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  schedules  in  which  every  passenger  gives 
his  Christian  name,  surname,  address,  country  of  permanent 
residence,  age,  sex,  colour,  occupation,  reason  for  travelling  and 
ultimate  destination.  Any  one  could  have  learned  as  much  if— 
in  Dr.  Johnson’s  phrase — he  had  abandoned  his  mind  to  it.  The 
Inquisitive  Man  will  not  rest  contented  until  he  has  unearthed 
the  exploits  and  recreations  that  are  commonly  left  out  of  Who's 
Who. 

“  That  big,  sullen-looking  fellow  has  made  a  mess  of  his  life,” 
he  will  confide  to  you  on  the  second  day.  “Oh,  the  old  story ; 
drink.  He’s  travelling  with  a  man  he  calls  his  secretary,  but 
you  and  I  know  what  that  means.  And  the  barman’s  been 
given  strict  orders  not  to  serve  him.  It’s  only  another  instance 
of  a  man  making  money  before  he’s  learnt  how  to  spend  it.  That 
fellow  started  at  twenty  as  an  overseer  on  a  sugar  estate.  In 
the  first  year  he  happened  to  break  a  leg;  and,  when  he  was 
convalescent,  they  turned  him  on  to  book-keeping.  Five  years 
after  that  he  was  a  partner.  Bit  of  a  financial  genius  in  his 
way,  but  all  to  pieces  now.  .  .  .  There  are  too  many  tempta¬ 
tions  in  the  tropics  for  a  young  fellow.  You  see  that  woman 
in  the  far  comer?  Handsome  creature,  if  you  don’t  mind  her 
being  on  the  dark  side.  She  married  the  manager  of  the  Central 
American  Loan  and  Discount  Company;  two  children,  and  both 
of  them  as  black  as  your  hat  .  .  .’’ 

On  the  third  day  the  Inquisitive  Man  passes  from  human 
frailties  to  proved  breaches  of  civil  and  moral  law. 

“  Were  you  in  the  smoking-room,’’  he  asks,  “  when  Sir  John 
Bedminster  and  that  fellow  Townsend  met?  He  calls  himself 
Townsend,  but  that  wasn’t  his  name  ten  years  ago.  He  was 
mixed  up  in  a  big  fraud  somewhere  in  the  Spice  Islands ;  and 
Bedminster,  who  was  Attorney-General  at  the  time,  had  to  prose¬ 
cute.  Townsend  got  off  on  a  technicality ;  but  it’s  as  much  as 
his  life  is  worth  to  go  back  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  Bedminster 
says  he  ought  to  have  got  seven  years.  It’s  a  pity  they  can’t 
issue  a  full  passenger-list  before  sailing ;  that  would  prevent  these 
unfortunate  encounters.  You  know  the  little  yellow-haired 
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woman  at  the  chief  engineer’s  table?  Her  first  husband  had  a 
job  in  Chile,  something  in  the  nitrate  fields.  One  time,  when 
he  had  to  go  up  to  New  York,  she  had  an  affair  with  another 
man,  and  they  decided  to  bolt  together  for  England  before  the 
husband  came  back.  They  had  to  change  ships  at  Cristobal ; 
and,  while  they  were  waiting  for  an  English  boat,  the  husband 
met  them  on  his  way  back  from  New  York.  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  the  scene.  They  all  came  hack  together.  When  the 
husband  found  it  was  hopeless,  he  divorced  her.  The  awful 
part  of  it  is,  it  was  only  when  she’d  been  divorced  that  the 
woman  found  the  second  man  had  a  wife  already.  Tragedy, 
isn’t  it?  She’s  quite  young,  and  you  can  see  she  must  have 
been  a  lovely  girl.” 

There  is  honest  compassion  in  the  Inquisitive  Man’s  voice ; 
he  would  give  much  to  make  the  little  yellow-haired  woman 
happy,  though  he  would  give  more  to  know  whether  she  is 
legally  married  to  the  man  who  sits  with  her  at  the  chief 
engineer’s  table.  Curiosity  apart,  the  Inquisitive  Man  is  a  kindly, 
likable  fellow ;  his  inexhaustible  vitality  and  interest  are  infec¬ 
tious.  He  is  always  surrounded  by  attentive  listeners;  and,  as 
you  walk  round  the  deck,  his  pleasant,  eager  voice  invites  you 
to  join  him. 

"We  were  talking  about  the  old  American  colonel,”  he 
explains.  ”  I  may  tell  you  he’s  no  more  a  colonel  than 
lam.  .  .  .” 

“Were  you  in  the  Army?  ”  some  one  asks. 

"Not  in  this  war.  Well,  at  the  time  of  the  Philippine 
trouble.  .  .  .” 

Perhaps  you  are  not  interested  in  the  Philippine  trouble ; 
perhaps  you  do  not  care  whether  the  Inquisitive  Man  was  in  the 
.4nny  or  not.  He  has  told  you  that  he  did  not  serve  in  the  late 
war;  and  the  answer  is  rather  superfluous,  because  he  was 
obviously  over  age.  That,  however,  is  all  that  he  does  tell  you ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  you  will  be  as  ignorant  as  at  the 
beginning  whether  he  is  married  or  single,  rich  or  poor,  a  tinker, 
tailor  or  candlestick-maker.  Does  he,  you  wonder,  puff  out  this 
cloud  of  innocent  questions  to  hide  some  guilty  secret  of  his 
own?  Was  he  too  the  hero  of  an  interrupted  elopement  from 
Antofagasta?  Had  he  a  finger  in  the  Standard  Bank  fraud  in 
the  Spice  Islands?  You  have  no  time  to  ask,  for  he  has  posed 
his  three  questions  before  you  are  ready  with  your  first. 

And,  with  all  eternity  stretching  before  you,  would  you  wish 
to  ask?  You  know  his  name,  or  the  name  under  which — like 
"  Townsend  ” — he  chooses  to  travel.  A  hundred  to  one,  you 
will  not  meet  him  again ;  and ,  though  he  is  a  kindly ,  likable 
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fellow,  it  seems  almost  an  impertinence  to  concern  yourself  with 
his  private  history  and  fortunes. 

La  vie  est  breve  : 

Un  peu  d’espoir, 

Un  peu  de  rSve  ; 

Et  puis  .  .  .  bon  soir  ! 

Assume  the  worst  :  if  he  have  a  secret,  it  may  be  so  sinister 
that  you  will  have  to  lay  an  information  against  him.  Imagine 
the  blood-lust  that  will  overtake  the  ship  when  he  is  put  in  irons. 
Remember,  as  the  wireless  flashes  its  message  to  your  next  port 
of  call,  that  you  are  responsible  for  bringing  those  police  officers 
on  board. 

And,  when  he  has  been  shoved  and  carried  down  the  accom¬ 
modation  ladder,  with  handcuffs  on  his  wrists  and  a  loaded  rifle 
on  either  side  of  him,  realize  that,  if  you  live  to  be  a  thousand, 
you  will  never  be  sure  whether  the  little  yellow-haired  woman 
is  legally  married  to  the  man  who  sits  with  her  at  the  chief 
engineer’s  table. 

At  Sea.  19  January,  1923. 

Yesterday  morning  we  passed  the  Azores.  By  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon  we  shall  have  been  at  sea  a  week.  At  dinner  to-morrow 
night  we  shall  know  whether  a  strict  cycle  is  being  observed  in 
the  delicacies  that  are  offered  to  us.  With  the  Green  Mast  line 
you  know  that  at  luncheon  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  in  all  the 
ships  of  the  line  wheresoever  they  be,  from  Behring  Straits  fo 
the  Horn  and  from  Fremantle  to  Dar-cs-Salaam,  the  passengers 
are  being  tempted  simultaneously  with  curried  chicken  and  Swiss 
roll;  the  Blue  Star  lavishes  “  plum  pudding  and  hard  see.”  every 
Sunday  night;  on  the  Isthmus  and  Occident.  .  .  . 

But,  if  you  have  once  travelled  on  one  of  these  boats,  you  know 
beforehand  what  to  expect.  You  know,  too,  that  your  neighbour 
will  look  up  from  his  menu  and  exclaim:  “Pea  soup!  I’d  for¬ 
gotten  it  was  Thursday.”  There  will  fdilow  a  discussion  of  food; 
some  one  will  say,  “  The  best  dinner  I  ever  ate  .  .  .”  ;  and,  when 
he  has  been  silenced,  you — or  some  one  else — tvill  indicate 

The  Perfect  Dinner. 

“  If  any  one  can  lend  me  a  pencil  .  .  .”  began  the  corpulent 
man,  turning  to  the  blank  side  of  the  menu,  which  he  had  criti¬ 
cized  so  unsparingly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

“One  good  thing  about  the  war,”  the  dyspeptic  confided  to 
the  youngest  bachelor  on  board  :  “it  put  an  end  to  those  inter¬ 
minable  meals  where  you  were  offered  four  or  five  different  kinds 
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of  meat  alone.  A  man  who  leads  a  sedentary  life  doesn’t  require 
meat  at  night;  and,  whatever  life  you  lead,  deux  plats  should  be 
ample.  To  my  mind,  a  boiled  sole  and  a  couple  of 
potatoes  .  .  • 

“You  must  have  something  before  the  fish,”  objected  the 
fragile  woman  who  had  never  been  observed  to  miss  a  course. 

The  corpulent  man  realized  that  the  situation  was  getting  out 
of  hand. 

“  Has  no  one  a  pencil?  ”  he  demanded  plaintively.  “  Oh, 
thank  you  very  much,  sir.  .  .  .  Now,  I’ll  give  you  my  rough 

idea ;  and  you  must  all  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  To  begin 
with  .  .  .” 

“Have  the  women  a  vote?”  asked  the  youngest  bachelor 
suspiciously.  ”  Yes?  .  .  .  With  the  greatest  respect,  I 
think  that’s  a  mistake.  Women  have  no  palate  for  wine ;  and 
they  know  precious  little  about  food.  If  you  compare  the  cater¬ 
ing  at  the  best  woman’s  club  and  the  worst  man’s  .  .  .” 

“  Charlie  was  elected  to  the  Junior  Motor  Cycle  Club  just 
before  we  came  away,”  explained  the  mother  of  the  youngest 
bachelor. 

“  To  begin  with,”  said  the  corpulent  man  firmly,  ”  I  suggest 
half  a  dozen  oysters.  ’  ’ 

He  repeated  his  suggestion  loudly,  looked  round  the  table  and 
began  to  write.  As  soon  as  the  hypnotic  power  of  his  eye  was 
withdrawn,  his  audience  stamped n  d. 

“If  I  begin  with  oysters,  I  never  want  anything  else,”  com¬ 
plained  the  dyspeptic. 

“  Haif  a  dozen?  ”  snorted  the  youngest  bachelor. 

“  What  time  of  year  is  this  dinner  to  take  place?”  enquired 
the  mother  of  the  youngest  bachelor,  with  the  exaggerated  inno¬ 
cence  of  one  who  is  setting  a  trap. 

”  Any  time  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  oyster 
season,”  snapped  the  corpulent  man  with  less  than  his  usual 
urbanity.  “Half  a  dozen  oysters,  then;  and  a  little 
chablis  ...” 

“Oh,  are  you  w’orking  out  the  drinks  at  the  same  time?  ” 
asked  the  youngest  bachelor.  ‘  ‘  Then  I  vote  for  a  round  of  cock¬ 
tails  first.” 

The  mother  of  the  youngest  bacbe’or  was  heard  to  wonder 
what  his  father  would  think  if  he  heard  him  talking  like 
that. 

“  And  quite  right,  too,  madam,”  interposed  the  dyspeptic. 
“  If  these  young  men  knew  the  effect  of  pouring  raw  spirits  into 
an  empty  stomach  ...” 
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“  No  barm  in  a  sberry-and- bitters,”  suggested  tbe  mottled 
man,  wbo,  at  tbe  right  time  and  in  tbe  right  place,  saw  qo 
barm  in  a  small  Bass  at  eleven,  an  appetiser  before  luncheon 
a  gin-and-tonic  at  sun-down,  a  rum-  sour  before  dressing  and 
”  just  one  more  small  whisky  before  tbe  bar  closes.” 

”  What’s  to  happen  to  tbe  poor  people  wbo  don’t  eat 
oysters?  ”  asked  tbe  fragile  woman. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  her,  however,  because  the 
corpulent  man  was  engaged  in  a  comparatively  amicable  but  over- 
poweringly  loud  passage  with  tbe  deaf  old  man  whose  name  no 
one  could  discover.  Tbe  deaf  old  man  demanded  that,  if  his 
good  friend  was  allowed  to  order  the  food,  he  should  himself 
say  what  wine  was  to  be  drunk  with  it. 

”  I’m  a  bit  of  a  purist, be  explained;  ”  and  I  do  deplore, 
yes,  deplore  tbe  utter  indifference  which  tbe  present  generation 
shews  to  tbe  old  tradition.  Tbe  mania  for  champagne,  which 
has  been  so  justly  described  as  tbe  gilded  courtesan  of 
wine.  .  .  .  Tbe  vandalism  of  calling  for  a  whisky -and-soda 

here,  a  wbisky-and-soda  there.  .  .  .  I’m  thankful  to  say  that 

tbe  old  rule  survives  on  ceremonial  occasions  :  cbablis  or  sauteme 
with  oysters ;  sherry,  or  madeira,  or  perhaps  even  a  sip  of  punch 
with  tbe  soup;  bock  with  tbe  ffsb.  .  .  .” 

“  At  present  we  have  not  proceeded  farther  than  tbe  oysters,” 
interrupted  tbe  corpulent  man  with  a  bint  of  waning  patience. 
“If  we  stick  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  .  .  .  Oysters  and 

cbablis.  I’ll  add  sauterne,  if  you  like;  but  all  tbe  sauternes  are 
on  tbe  sweet  side,  and  as  you  must  have  lemon-juice  or  vinegar 
with  your  oysters  .  .  .  Frankly,  I  think  it’s  a  mistake; 

but  I  know  you’ll  be  able  to  quote  good  authorities  against  me. 
Oysters,  then,  with  cbablis  and  sauterne.” 

”  What  happens  to  the  poor  people  wbo  don’t  eat  oysters?” 
enquired  the  fragile  woman  a  second  time. 

”  I  hope  we  shall  find  something  that  you  can  eat,  madam, 
later  on.” 

”  Oh,  I’m  not  thinking  of  myself  :  I  adore  oysters;  but  lots  of 
people  don’t.” 

”  All  the  more  for  those  who  do,”  said  the  youngest  bachelor 
eagerly.  ”  Half  a  dozen  oysters  are  no  good  to  any  one.  I 
think,  sir,  you  should  really  bring  it  up  to  a  dozen.” 

”  And  the  people  who  don’t  eat  oysters  .  .  .”  persisted  the 
fragile  woman. 

“  They  can  look  on,”  answered  the  mottled  man. 

”  Oh,  I  call  that  mean.  In  addition  to  the  oysters  you  might 
have  plover’s  eggs.  .  .  .  It’s  all  right ;  they  do  come  in 

season  before  oysters  go  out.  Or  smoked  salmon  ...” 
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“  If  there’s  any  smoked  salmon  going  ...”  said  the  youngest 
bachelor  tensely. 

“  Or  caviare.  What  a  lot  of  good  ways  there  are  of  starting 
a  meal  1  Melon  .  . 

“I  prefer  grape-fruit.  Heady  cut-up,  you  know;  with  a  drop 
of  maraschino.” 

‘‘What  a  pity  we  can’t  have  them  all!”  sighed  the  fragile 
woman.  ‘  ‘  Have  any  of  you  ever  been  in  Kussia  ?  It  used  to  be 
too  wonderful  before  the  war  :  tables  and  tables  of  hors  d’ oeuvres. 
It  was  a  meal  in  itself  .  .  .” 

‘‘And  then,”  the  dyspeptic  interposed  sombrely,  “one  was 
required  to  eat  another  meal,  which  went  on  half  the  night. 
Course  after  course  .  .  .” 

‘‘With  sweet  champagne  ...  on  top  of  that  horrible 
potato-spirit,”  cried  the  old  man  whose  name  no  one  could 
discover. 

‘‘Once  when  I  was  in  Sweden  ...”  began  the  mother  of 
the  youngest  bachelor. 

The  corpulent  man  slapped  his  hand  down  on  the  table  with 
so  much  violence  that  a  glass  was  overturned  and  fell  to  the 
door. 

‘‘  1  wish  he  wouldn’t  do  that !  ”  muttered  the  fragile  woman. 

.  .  was  in  Sweden,”  resumed  the  mother  of  the  youngest 
bachelor.  ”  At  some  restaurant  .  .  .  Charlie  will  remem¬ 

ber  the  name  ...  we  were  being  entertained  by  some  friends 
of  my  husband.  Who  were  they,  Charlie?  Those  big  timber 
people.  .  .  .  Well,  it  doesn’t  matter.  We  were  given  an 

immense  dinner ;  but  immense !  At  the  end  the  table  was 
cleared,  and  the  waiters  put  on  a  clean  cloth.  I  thought  this 
was  a  hint  for  us  to  go ;  and  as  I  was  the  only  woman.  .  .  . 

Not  a  bit  of  it  1  They  were  laying  the  table  for  supper  :  another 
immense  meal.  And,  dear,  hospitable  souls,  they  were  so 
terribly  hurt  if  we  refused  a  single  dish.  You  remember, 
Charlie  ?  ’  ’ 

”  The  number  of  people  who  dig  their  graves  with  their 
teeth  .  .  .”  groaned  the  dyspeptic. 

‘‘That  Swedish  punch  is  frightfully  overrated  stuff,” 
announced  the  youngest  bachelor.  “  I  was  told  that,  if  you 
(hank  much  of  it,  you  could  run  but  you  couldn’t  walk.  I  and 
another  chap  got  hold  of  some  one  day  .  .  .” 

‘‘  I  don’t  think  I’d  tell  that  story  if  I  were  you,  Charlie,” 
said  the  youngest  bachelor’s  mother.  ”  Er  .  .  .  what  were  we 
talking  about?  ” 

‘‘We  were  .  .  .  discussing  .  .  .  the  perfect  .  .  .  dinner,”  the 
corpulent  man  reminded  her ;  and  every  one  speculated  whether 
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those  big  veins,  standing  out  on  his  forehead,  meant  that  he 
was  going  to  have  a  seizure. 

“  Ah,  yes !  How  far  had  we  got?  ” 

“  Oysters.  .  .  .” 

“  Not  for  me,  please !  ”  protested  the  mother  of  the  youngest 
bachelor.  ‘  ‘  I  was  devoted  to  them  at  one  time ;  then  1  had  a 
bad  one.  Ugh  1  I  can  taste  it  still.  Horrible  !  What  are 
you  going  to  have  after  the  oysters?  Soup?  ” 

“I  thought  of  tortue  .  .  .” 

“  Oh,  let’s  have  turtle,”  begged  the  youngest  bachelor. 

”  Charhe,  dear.  .  .  .  You  mustn’t  mind  him:  he’s  only 

a  boy.  Tortue  i  And  then?” 

”  With  the  soup,”  proclaimed  the  corpulent  man,  writing 
rapidly,  ”  a  little  old  sherry.” 

“  Liverish,”  muttered  the  dyspeptic. 

“With  madeira  for  any  one  who  likes  it,”  added  the  old  man 
whose  name  no  one  could  discover. 

”  After  that  ...”  the  corpulent  man  continued  with  a  rush. 

Then  an  expletive  escaped  him,  as  the  point  of  his  pencil  broke. 
In  the  silence  that  followed,  the  fragile  woman  suspended  her 
reminiscences  of  Russia  to  enquire  how  the  perfect  dinner  was 
shaping. 

”  What  did  you  decide  to  have  for  the  poor  people  who  can’t 
eat  oysters?”  she  enquired.  “I  warn  you  that  if  you  have 
plover’s  eggs  I  shan’t  be  able  to  resist  them.  .  .  .” 

The  corpulent  man  was  preparing  an  adequate  answer,  when 
his  pencil  broke  a  second  time.  Though  his  comment  was 
inaudible  to  most  of  the  company,  the  youngest  bachelor’s  mother 
coloured  softly  and  said  she  supposed  that  the  stew^ards  wouM 
be  wanting  to  clear  away  soon. 

“  If  those  poor  creatures,”  she  whispered  to  the  fragile  woman, 
”  had  ordered  three  meals  a  day  for  as  many  years  as  I 
have  ...” 

”  It  was  a  mistake  to  let  these  cackling  females  in,”  fumed 
the  youngest  bachelor,  as  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the 
smoking-room.  ”  They  have  no  palate  for  wine ;  and  they  know 
precious  little  about  food.  By  the  way,  when  you  said  ‘  tortue' 
1  thought  you  said  some  kind  of  ‘  broth.’  Y"ou  must  have  thought 
me  an  awful  fool.  .  .  .  Well,  how'  far  have  we  got?  ” 

“Oysters;  and  turtle  soup  ...”  answered  the  corpulent 
man. 

“  To  my  mind,  that  should  be  enough  for  any  one,”  said  the 
dyspeptic.  “  Deux  plats.  I  never  eat  more  myself.  If  I  do, 
I  have  to  pay  for  it  afterwards.  So  will  you  all.  The  number 
of  men  who  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth  .  .  .” 
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At  Sea.  22  January,  1923. 

Yesterday  we  were  in  the  doldrums.  You  may  picture  a  belt 
of  lead-coloured,  oily  sea,  studded  with  becalmed  sailing-ships 
drifting  helplessly  in  search  of  the  trades;  and  you  may  fancy 
an  atmosphere  of  still,  oppressive  heat,  with  an  invisible  sun 
dealing  out  strokes  of  death  to  the  unwary.  That  is  a  more  or 
less  conventional  idea  of  the  doldrums;  and,  apart  from  the  sail¬ 
ing-ships,  that  has  been  more  or  less  my  experience  of  the  dol¬ 
drums  whenever  1  have  passed  this  way  before.  Yesterday, 
hoicever,  teas  just  such  a  wet,  cold  and  windy  day  as  you  might 
meet  in  any  windy,  cold,  wet  part  of  the  world.  Those  who  had 
packed  their  warm  clothes  made  haste  to  unpack  them;  the 
decks  were  deserted ;  divine  worship  in  the  saloon,  lohich  at  least 
teas  dry  and  sheltered,  won  an  unexpected  popularity. 

Driven  indoors  and  penned  at  close  quarters,  we  stared  morosely 
at  one  another  and  tried  to  discover  anything  of  interest  in  the 
faces,  the  conversation,  the  mannerisms  and  the  confessions  of 
our  neighbours.  By  now,  alas,  the  edge  of  strangeness  has  worn 
blunt;  we  have  lost  ow  mystery;  ive  have  degenerated,  as  in 
every  ship  we  degenerate,  into 

Certain  Unchanging  Types. 

Oil  the  poop  of  a  Phoenician  trader,  six  well-to-do  citizens  of 
Tyre  sat  huddled  under  the  silk  awning  while  a  sudden  squall 
lashed  the  sea  to  a  dull  grey.  One,  the  local  manager  of  the 
Standard  Bank  of  Bursa,  was  returning  to  his  post  after  a  month’s 
leave  in  the  hills  about  Lebanon  ;  another,  travelling  in  dyes  and 
Sidon  piece-goods,  had  booked  to  Massilia  and  was  there  trans¬ 
shipping  for  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  island  of  Britain. 
The  rest  were  doing  the  round  trip ;  they  had  called  at  Jaffa 
and  Alexandria ;  now  they  were  coasting  to  Carthage. 

Hitherto,  cordial  relations  had  been  maintained  among  the 
six,  thanks  chiefly  to  their  settled  policy  of  not  seeing  too  much 
of  one  another.  The  florid  man,  who  was  rather  ostentatiously 
accompanied  by  an  amanuensis,  boasted  a  little  tiresomely  about 
his  “place  ’’  in  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  buying  good 
slaves.  From  his  way  of  talking,  any  one  would  have  fancied 
him  to  be  an  ornament  of  the  Phoenician  aristocracy ;  but  the 
commercial  traveller  pricked  his  pretensions  by  recalling,  with 
offensive  particularity,  the  days  when  they  were  boys  together 
in  the  same  warehouse.  The  late  war,  it  was  explained,  had 
been  his  opportunity ;  but  he  was  no  better  than  any  other 
profiteer,  and  he  only  brought  a  secretary  with  him  because  he 
had  never  learned  how  to  spell  and  was  too  old  to  begin  now. 
The  blood  of  the  secretary,  on  the  other  band,  was  among  the 
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purplest  in  the  land ;  but  he  was  a  younger  son,  and  the  family 
had  been  crippled  by  taxation. 

The  rain,  by  breaking  down  the  calculated  self-isolation  of  the 
passengers,  broke  down  with  it  their  late  superficial  cordiality. 

“  I  do  think  the  company  ought  to  have  a  second  class  on  these 
boats,”  grumbled  the  mother  of  the  one  girl  on  board.  ’‘I 
don’t  want  to  be  a  snob ;  but  when  one  is  put  next  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  traveller  and  expected  to  treat  him  as  an  equal  .  .  .” 

”  It’s  a  bit  thick,”  agreed  her  daughter,  who  tried  to  atone  for 
the  defects  of  her  intelligence  by  the  sprighthness  of  her 
colloquialisms.  ”  Still,  he’s  an  improvement  on  the  ghastly 
creature  next  to  me,  who  talks  food,  food,  food  the  livelong  day. 
I  don’t  wonder  he’s  sent  abroad  for  his  health.” 

“  And  doesn’t  he  mean  to  get  the  last  ounce  out  of  the  com¬ 
pany  !  It’s  a  curious  thing  about  the  middle  classes  ...” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  poop,  the  bank  manager  was  chuckling 
obscenely  over  a  whispered  conversation  with  the  profiteer. 

‘  ‘  You  know  that  one  about  the  young  lady  of  Sidon  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

”  ‘  Who  had  stripped  to  the  buff  to  be  tried  on  ’?  ”  quoted 
the  profiteer.  ”  Yes.  ...  I  heard  one  just  before  I  came  away, 
which  I  believe  is  quite  new.  A  man  was  going  out  to  dinner; 
and,  when  he  reached  the  house,  he  asked  the  charioteer  how 
much  the  clock  shewed  ...” 

The  rest  of  the  tale  was  inaudible ;  and,  at  the  end,  the  bank 
manager  gasped  weakly  : 

‘‘Oh,  jolly  good!  Lord,  if  I  could  only  remember  all  the 
stories  I’ve  heard.  .  .  .” 

At  a  safe  distance  from  the  others,  the  profiteer’s  secretary 
was  analysing  the  passenger-list  for  the  benefit  of  the  hypo¬ 
chondriac. 

‘‘  From  her  accent,  I  should  say  she’s  the  wife  of  a  Midland 
manufacturer,”  he  opined,  with  a  swift  glance  towards  the 
mother  of  the  one  girl  on  board.  ‘‘  They  go  abroad  every  year : 
Mycenco,  Cnossos,  Croton.  Trying  to  marry  the  girl  off,  I 
suppose.  They’ll  have  their  work  cut  out.” 

‘‘  Well,  you’re  an  eligible  young  bachelor,”  laughed  the 
hypochondriac. 

‘‘  I  should  like  to  see  my  father’s  face  if  I  told  him  I  intended 
to  marry  her  1  ’  ’ 

‘‘  I  should  think  it  must  go  against  the  grain  with  you  to 
work  for  a  man  like  the  profiteer?” 

‘‘Well,  he’s  the  commonest  human  being  I’ve  ever  met; 
hut,  thank  goodness,  he  knows  it.  It’s  the  airs  those  two  w’omen 
give  themselves  that  I  can’t  stand.  There  was  no  end  of  a 
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scene  the  first  night  because  they  were  at  the  same  table  as 
the  commercial  traveller.  If  we  have  to  put  up  with  them,  I 
don’t  see  why  they  should  complain  of  having  to  put  up  with 
him.  I  find  him  quite  an  interesting  little  creature.” 

The  hypochondriac  was  more  than  a  little  flattered  to  find 
himself  classed  with  the  purple-blooded  secretary  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  purple-blooded  secretary  himself. 

‘‘He  doesn’t  pretend  to  be  anything  more  than  he  is,”  he 
answered ;  ‘  ‘  though  some  of  his  stories  strike  me  as  being  a 
bit  tall.  He  w'as  telling  me  last  night  that  the  people  in  Britain 
paint  their  bodies  instead  of  wearing  clothes.  I  think  he  was 
only  trying  to  pull  my  leg,  but  one  or  two  men  took  him  quite 
seriously.” 

‘‘  So  long  as  a  man  lies  artistically.  .  .  .”  yawned  the 
profiteer’s  private  secretary.  “I  wish  this  damned  rain  would 
stop.  The  worst  of  these  small  boats  is  that  you’re  all  thrown 
80  close  together.” 

“  I  could  stand  that  if  the  catering  were  a  bit  better,”  com¬ 
plained  the  hypochondriac.  ”  I  don’t  know  whether  you  tried 
any  of  that  brawn  for  breakfast.  There  aren’t  many  things  that 
I  can  eat,  worse  luck;  if  I  touch  shellfish,  for  instance  .  .  . 
Lord,  the  half-pay  colonel  is  off  again !  ” 

At  the  sound  of  one  dreaded  and  indefatigable  voice,  the  group 
under  the  awning  separated  in  all  directions.  It  was  worth  a 
wetting  to  escape  the  loud  confidences  of  a  man  who  was  ready 
to  talk  from  dawn  to  dusk  about  the  most  wearisome  triviaUties 
of  his  daily  life. 

”  Whenever  I  buy  a  new  pair  of  sandals,”  he  was  explaining 
to  a  circle  of  inattentive  backs,  ”  I  always  have  the  soles 
scratched  to  keep  them  from  slipping.  I  once  nearly  had  a 
nasty  accident ;  and  now  the  first  thing  I  do  when  I  get  a  new 
pair  of  sandals  home  is  to  say  to  one  of  my  slaves  :  ‘  See  that 
the  soles  are  properly  scratched.’  ...” 

Alone  now  and  flushed  with  auger,  the  profiteer  leaned  over 
the  rail  at  the  end  of  the  poop  and  stared  into  the  waist  of  the 
ship.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and  the  sails  hung  lifeless  and 
dejected.  The  rowers  were  being  hunted  on  to  their  benches ; 
and  the  eye  of  the  old  employer  of  labour  kindled  at  their  slow 
movements. 

"Lazy  dogs!”  he  growled.  “Fat,  pampered  lapdogs  I  ” 
The  slaves  were  chained  together  in  couples ;  and  at  a  sudden 
lurch  of  the  ship  two  of  them  fell  and  hung  suspended,  one  on 
either  side  of  a  heavy  ash  sweep.  “Get  up!”  roared  the 
profiteer.  “  Ah,  that’s  the  stuff  to  give  them!  ” 

The  overseer  was  advancing  slowly  down  the  high  gangway 
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between  the  rowers’  benches.  His  long  whip  flicked  idly  at  the 
scarred  backs  to  right  and  left;  but,  when  he  saw  the  slaves 
hanging  by  the  chains  from  their  wrists  and  ankles,  he  quickened 
his  pace.  The  lash  sang  through  the  air  and  fell  with  a  thud- 
two  shrill  screams  were  followed  by  a  second  thud;  and,  as  the 
lash  rose  again,  it  scattered  a  spray  of  new  blood. 

“  That’s  the  only  argument  those  brutes  understand,”  puffed 
the  profiteer.  ”  And,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  wouldn’t  stop  at  the 
slaves;  I’d  give  a  taste  of  whip  to  all  the  clever  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  talk  about  the  ‘rights’  of  slaves.  ‘Eights  ’  indeed! 
If  they’d  ever  had  a  big  business  to  manage  .  .  ,  They’ll  be 
talking  about  abolishing  slavery  next.” 

Though  he  was  talking  only  to  himself,  the  profiteer’s  voice 
carried  to  the  quarter-deck,  w'here  the  captain  w^as  pacing  up 
and  down  beside  the  helmsman.  He  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  company  for  thirty-five  years,  like  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  before  him ;  he  had  sailed  this  course  for  ten  years  and 
he  knew  that  the  types  on  shipboard  are  unchanging.  They 
embarked  with  the  same  diffidence  and  suspicion ;  they  criticized 
one  another  in  the  same  terms ;  they  chattered  about  themselves ; 
they  quizzed  and  quarrelled.  If  he  gave  them  the  chance,  they 
asked  him  the  same  infantile  questions.  Would  they  have  time 
to  get  up  to  the  Pyramids?  If  as  there  anything  to  see  at 
Carthage  ? 

The  captain  paused  in  his  w^alk  to  stare  at  the  discontented 
group  under  the  silk  awning.  It  had  been  the  same  in  the 
days  of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  it  w’ould  be  the  same  in 
the  days  of  his  son  and  grandson.  Ships  might  change;  but 
those  who  sailed  on  them,  and  the  sea  on  which  they  sailed, 
never  changed.  In  one,  two,  three  thousand  years’  time.  .  .  . 
«  «  »  »  * 

Three  thousand  years  later,  the  newest  and  biggest  ship  of 

the  Crowm  and  Anchor  Line  ran  unexpectedly  into  a  patch  of 
cold,  w^et  w'eather.  The  passengers,  driven  indoors,  sat  sullenly 
in  the  smoking-room  or  on  the  glazed  verandah.  At  eleven 
o’clock  the  captain  set  out  on  his  daily  inspection,  making  it 
as  brief  as  possible  for  fear  of  being  drawn  into  conversation 
which  he  had  heard  so  often  before.  (‘‘  Shall  we  have  time  to 
get  up  from  Cristobal  to  the  Canal?  Why  don’t  we  stay  longer 
at  Barbados?  ”)  He  and  his  father  and  grandfather  had  all 
served  the  sea;  so,  for  all  he  knew,  had  his  great-grandfather; 
you  might,  indeed,  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians.  .  .  . 

On  the  verandah  the  captain  heard  a  lady  telling  her  daughter 
that,  though  the  ship  was  comfortable  enough  in  its  way,  the 
comi)any  was  undeniably  rather  mixed. 
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“  I  have  to  be  so  careful,”  said  a  hypochondriac  voice.  “  If 
I  hadn’t  brought  nay  own  food  with  me,  I  should  have  starved 

.  .  literally.” 

”  Little  Bright-Eyes  doesn’t  seem  to  be  getting  off,”  said  a 
superior  young  man.  “This  is  her  last  chance.  .  .  .” 

“  The  first  thing  I’d  do  would  be  to  abolish  these  trades 
unions,”  growled  an  employer  of  labour.  “  I  can  tell  you,  your 
soul  is  not  your  own.  The  next  thing,  I  fully  expect,  will  be 
that  these  agitators  will  insist  on  having  a  representative  on  the 
board ;  we  shall  be  told  by  these  gentry  how  much  profit  we 
may  earn.  .  .  .” 

In  the  smoking-room  a  short,  red  man,  fat  and  creased  as  an 
Indian  idol,  looked  round  cautiously  and  lowered  his  voice. 

“Do  you,”  he  asked  his  companion,  “know  that  one  about 
the  young  lady  of  Nijni-Novgorod?  .  .  .” 

Stephen  McKenna. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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Nietzsche’s  saying  about  the  “  pathos  of  distance  ”  is  true  of 
separation  not  only  in  time  but  in  space.  The  greater  the 
distance  between  the  publicist  and  the  hero  about  whom  he  is 
writing,  the  more  thickly  do  myths  spring  up.  A  little  while 
ago  I  read  an  article  on  Masaryk  in  an  American  periodical,  in 
w’hich  he  was  glorified — I  might  almost  say  canonised — and 
placed,  as  a  Czech,  on  the  same  plane  as  John  Hus,  and,  as  a 
Slav,  with  Leo  Tolstoy.  Americans  have  compared  him  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  American  writer  to  whom  I  refer  had 
already  begun  to  weave  myths  around  the  venerable  President 
of  the  distant  Central  European  Republic,  as  if  he  w’ere  writing, 
not  about  a  living  contemporary,  but  about  Solon  or  Confucius, 
or  at  the  very  least,  a  contemporary  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  can 
perhaps  speak  about  the  President  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian 
Republic  with  as  great,  if  not  greater,  competence  than  many 
who  have  written  before  me,  including  the  American  writer; 
for  I  have  known  him  for  more  than  forty  years.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  ought  to  impose  a  certain  restraint  upon  myself, 
for  I  am  loth  to  canonise  anybody  during  his  lifetime,  and  I 
have  known  only  too  many  in  my  life  who  were  thus  canonised 
without  becoming  saints  in  my  eyes.  Not  that  I  would  in  any 
way  detract  from  Masaryk’s  importance  or  fame.  I  may  indeed 
say  that  at  a  time  when  he  was  little  known  to  others,  and  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
the  Czechs,  were  crying  out,  “Crucify  him!  ’’  I  praised  him 
publicly.  But  since  he  himself,  side  by  side  with  a  high  degree 
of  idealism,  is  also  possessed  to  an  equally  high  degree  of  a  sober 
sense  of  reality,  I  believe  that  I  am  writing  more  in  his  own 
spirit  if  I  speak  of  him  without  exaggeration,  and  portray  him 
from  my  own  memory,  just  as  he  appeared  to  me  and  as  he 
perhaps  was.  It  was  more  than  four  decades  ago  that  I  got 
to  know  him.  At  that  time  he  wms  a  philosophy  lecturer 
(Dozent)  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  was  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Positivist  philosophy,  with  special 
reference  to  Auguste  Comte ;  and  I  was  one  of  his  audience. 
Intercourse  with  him  was  not  only  instructive,  but  also 
educative  and  morally  edifying.  One  soon  gained  the 
impression  that  this  young  Slav  w’as  a  man  of  high  moral 
qualities.  I  remember  bim  as  a  gaunt  figure,  with  a 
narrow,  rather  long  face  and  a  short  beard.  His  dress  was 
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inconspicuous  and  correct ;  and  he  gave  the  impression  of  a 
personality  reserved,  sober,  and  in  no  way  aggressive.  At  that 
time  he  was  already  obviously  trustworthy,  confident,  and 
conscious  of  his  powers.  He  was  then  working  at  a  book  on 
Suicide  as  a  Social  Mass-Phenomenon  of  Modem  Civilisa¬ 
tion.  It  "was  a  book  of  several  hundred  pages,  with  a  solid 
sociological  and  statistical  basis,  clearly  written  and  in  no  wise 
aiming  at  effect,  and  as  sober  as  his  whole  personality.  Masaryk 
explained  the  prevalence  of  suicide  as  more  especially  due  to 
the  lack  in  our  time  of  any  consistent  outlook  upon  life.  As 
one  read  the  book  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  living  in  a  period 
like  the  days  of  the  first  Eoman  emperors,  when  the  universal 
chaos  and  spiritual  anarchy  were  crying  out  for  a  redeemer,  till 
Christianity  came  to  redeem  them.  Masaryk  wrote  this  book 
in  German,  for  at  that  time  the  German  influence  preponderated 
in  him,  as  in  the  best  of  the  Czech  people. 

By  birth  he  was  the  son  of  a  coachman  in  the  service  of  the 
department  administering  the  Imperial  estates,  w’ho  lived  at 
Coding  in  Moravia,  and  of  a  German  peasant  woman.  His 
home  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  Moravia  and  Hungary, 
and  in  the  sphere  in  which  his  youth  was  passed  German  and 
Slovak  cultural  influences  were  mingled.  After  a  few  years, 
which  he  spent  partly  in  the  local  schools,  partly  in  the  work¬ 
shops  of  various  craftsmen,  he  moved  to  Vienna,  where,  at  the 
Akademisches  Gymnasium,  he  had  as  school-fellows  Wladimir 
Beck,  Robert  Meyer,  and  Franz  Klein,  who  were  later  to 
become  Ministers  under  the  Monarchy.  His  paths  lay  mostly 
among  w’ell-to-do  and  educated  circles,  and  chiefly  among  the 
Jewish  society  of  Vienna.  He  was  for  a  short  time  a  teacher 
of  philology  at  the  Gymnasium  in  the  Leopoldstadt  quarter  of 
Vienna,  where  he  had  mostly  Jews  as  pupils.  He  afterwards 
acted  as  tutor  in  the  house  of  Schlesinger,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Anglo- Austrian  Bank,  and  later  in  the  Stern  family.  His 
pupil  Richard  Stern,  who  during  the  World  War  was  one  of 
tbe  most  intimate  friends  of  the  Chief  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
General  Staff,  Conrad  von  Hotzendorf,  was  a  man  devoted  rather 
to  sport  than  to  intellectual  interests.  Another  private  pupil 
was  Harry  Gomperz,  now  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  with  whose  father,  Theodor  Gomperz — 
author  of  a  book  on  Greek  Thinkers,  which  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English — he  was  also  on  intimate  terms ;  and  he  used 
to  give  lectures  in  philosophy  to  a  number  of  ladies  belonging 
to  the  more  select  Jewish  society  of  Vienna.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  he  earned  his  living.  If  he  had  had  to  depend  upon 
bis  salary  at  the  University  he  would  have  starved. 
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There  was  one  episode  which  to  a  certain  extent  relieved 
the  burden  of  his  existence.  Among  the  students  at  the 
University  was  a  Jew  named  Flesch,  belonging  to  a  well-to-do 
family  in  the  Moravian  capital.  This  family  was  afflicted  with 
certain  psychopathic  symptoms.  Young  Flesch  killed  himself, 
making  the  author  of  the  book  on  suicide  heir  to  all  his 
property.  The  family  contested  the  will,  on  the  ground  that 
their  relative  was  not  altogether  of  sound  mind,  but  Masai yk 
won  his  case,  and  the  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  a  few  years 
of  freedom  from  material  cares,  during  wdiich  he  could  devote 
himself  to  his  studies  with  greater  independence.  So  far  as 
I  remember,  the  legacy  brought  the  young  Slav  scholar  between 
sixty  and  seventy  thousand  gulden,  which  for  those  times  was 
a  very  considerable  sum.  When  I  made  his  acquaintance 
Masaryk  was  living  in  two  poor  back  rooms  in  the  Landstrasse 
quarter  of  Vienna.  While  quite  young  he  had  already  married 
an  American,  Mi.ss  Garrigiie,  and  he  had  at  this  time  two 
children.  In  spite  of  his  small  income,  he  had  collected  a  little 
library.  He  had  already  views  of  his  own.  From  his  father’s 
religion,  Catholicism,  he  had  gone  over  to  that  of  his  wife, 
Protestantism.  Nothing  in  his  house  recalled  the  gods  whom 
his  parents  had  venerated.  I  remember  that  his  house  w'as 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  Darwin  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 
In  his  library  English  books  were  proportionately  numerous.  He 
had  completely  mastered  the  English  language,  and  shortly  after 
the  completion  of  his  philosophical  studies  at  Leipzig  he  had 
made  a  journey  to  North  America. 

Later  on  I  visited  him  at  the  little  town  of  Auspitz  in  Moravia. 
In  the  peasant  simplicity  of  his  surroundings  I  believe,  if  my 
memory  does  not  betray  me,  that  I  met  his  mother  and  his 
brother,  who  has  since  died — a  wine  merchant  of  coarse  appear¬ 
ance,  having  no  intellectual  affinity  with  his  brother  Thomas. 
When  the  Czech  University  of  Prague  was  founded,  Masaryk 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy.  But  he  was  not  content 
with  his  professional  duties ;  he  was  for  ever  seeking  new  ideas 
for  raising  the  cultural  level  of  his  race.  He  immediately  founded 
a  Czech  weekly  named  the  Athenceum,  modelled  on  the 
London  literary  w^eekly  the  Athenceum,  and  I  wrote  a  few 
short  articles  for  this  magazine,  which  Masaryk  translated  from 
German  into  Czech.  He  set  himself  against  the  party  cry  which 
dominated  the  Czech  movement  in  Bohemia,  and  not  only,  as 
an  anti-Clerical,  attacked  the  Old  Czechs,  who  were  inspired  by 
Clerical  influences,  but  also  the  Chauvinism  of  the  Young  Czechs, 
based  as  it  was  on  false  premises.  The  Czech  movement  boasted 
of  the  so-called  “  Koniginhof  ”  and  “  Griineberg  ”  manuscripts 
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as  proudly  as  the  Greeks  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  Eomans  ! 

of  the  Jineid,  or  Germany  of  the  Nibelungen  and  Gudrun  sagas.  j 

Masaryk  pitilessly  tore  the  veil  from  the  parchment  Temple  of  j 

Fame  which  the  Czechs  had  made  unto  themselves,  and  showed  1 

up  both  the  manuscripts  as  later  forgeries,  due  to  the  hand  of  | 

one  Harika.  Masaryk  had  founded  a  new  party,  which  called 
itself  the  “  Eealists.”  At  that  time  he  had  on  his  side  Kaizl  | 

and  I^amaf,  who  were  later  to  be  his  opponents.  When  I 
visited  him  at  Prague  at  the  beginning  of  1880  he  lived,  immersed 
in  his  studies,  in  a  modest  dwelling  in  the  Thungasse.  The 
number  of  his  books  had  increased.  He  had  published  in  the 
meantime  an  Essay  on  a  Concrete  Logic  (Versuch  einer  i 

Concrcten  Lcgik)  and  several  treatises  on  David  Hume.  Con¬ 
ditions  at  his  university,  where  the  reactionary  element  pro-  • 

dominated,  struck  him  as  very  unsatisfactory.  Not  only  the 
Clericals,  but  also  to  some  extent  the  Chauvinistic  Nationalists,  j 

were  badly  disposed  towards  him.  Himself  a  cosmopolitan,  he  j 

could  not  easily  find  his  bearings  in  the  morally  and  intellectually  ^ 

naiTow  milieu  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Prague.  There  were  at  ! 

that  time  two  universities  in  Prague,  the  older  of  which  was  | 

German,  the  younger  Czech.  So  narrow  were  the  sympathies  I 

which  prevailed  there  that  the  professors  of  the  one  were  pre-  i 

eluded  from  all  contact  of  any  kind  whatsoever  wdth  those  of 
the  other.  Masaryk,  whose  impulse  was  always  to  follow  the  j 

voice  of  his  conscience,  had  to  fight  many  a  battle  with  the 
men  of  his  race  in  general,  with  the  clergy  in  particular, 
and  with  his  colleagues  most  of  all.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  his  attitude  about  the  two  manuscripts.  But  not  only  did 
he  combat  Chauvinism  in  the  field  of  learning,  he  also  took 
up  arms  against  every  encroachment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  the  spheres  of  science  and  freedom  of  opinion.  He 
did  not  even  hesitate  to  join  issue  with  the  courts  when  they 
stretched  the  law  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  the  pow’ers  that 
be,  which  were  closely  allied  with  the  Church.  Further,  he 
championed  the  cause  of  more  than  one  professor  who  had  been 
called  to  order  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  caused  quite 
a  sensation  when  he  took  under  his  protection  Professor  Juda, 
who  had  been  punished  in  consequence  of  the  denunciation  of 
Father  Dostal-Lutinov,  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious  as  a  free¬ 
thinker.  Masaryk  now  made  a  sharp  attack  at  a  students’  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  clergy  in  general,  and  in  particular  on  those  lecturers 
in  theology  (Katecheten)  who  persecuted  their  students  when 
they  did  not  take  part  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  In  the 
old  Austria  of  the  first  decades  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph’s 
reign  education  was  still,  in  virtue  of  the  Concordat  with  Eome, 
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under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  this 
Concordat  was  later  denounced,  to  the  chagrin  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  State  system  of  education 
from  entering  into  a  voluntary  dependence  on  the  Church.  Edu¬ 
cation  was,  moreover,  regarded  as  de  facto  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
perty  of  Catholicism.  It  was  not  only  that  every  day  the 
opening  and  closing  of  school  were  accompanied  by  prayer,  but 
the  school  children  were  also  compelled  to  attend  the  services 
of  the  Church  regularly  and  to  go  to  Confession  and  Communion, 
and  were  otherwise  threatened  with  serious  unpleasantnesses. 
This  system  prevailed  not  only  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  also 
in  the  secondary  schools.  It  was  not  till  the  student  reached 
the  university  that  he  enjoyed  a  certain  freedom  in  spiritual 
affairs.  Masaryk  had  agitated  against  this  illegitimate  patronage 
exercised  over  the  schools  by  the  Church,  and  the  fact  of  his 
taking  the  part  of  the  censured  Professor  Juda  had  roused  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  against  him.  More  than  three  hundred 
teachers  of  theology  considered  themselves  insulted  by  his 
championship  of  Juda,  and  brought  an  action  against  the 
Professor  for  slander  and  conduct  disturbing  to  religion.  He 
was,  however,  acquitted  by  the  court. 

Masaryk  had  a  certain  influence  over  the  students  of  Prague. 
He  felt  it  to  be  necessary,  not  only  to  instruct  the  young,  but, 
to  educate  them.  As  a  student  he  had  already  lapsed  from 
Catholicism  long  before  his  conversion  to  Protestantism,  since 
he  could  not  accept  compulsory  confession  and  infallibility. 
Though  he  was  inspired  by  faith  in  God,  he  w^as  a  freethinker. 
And,  although  he  professed  a  Socialism  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  he  was  never  a  Social  Democrat  in  the  narrow  party 
sense,  with  its  accompanying  intolerance.  Least  of  all  was  he 
prepared  to  be  a  Marxist.  His  book.  The  Philosophic  and 
Sociological  Bases  of  Marxism,  is  the  work  of  a  convinced 
opponent.  It  was  based  on  university  lectures,  and  not  only 
joins  issue  with  Marx  and  Engels,  but  takes  up  a  very  different 
attitude  from  theirs  on  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
day.  Masaryk  approached  Marxism  not  as  a  political  economist, 
but  as  a  philosopher  and  sociologist.  His  aim  is  to  set  forth 
his  own  convictions,  which  are  neither  traditional  nor  Utopian, 
in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  Marx’s  brilliant  expositions, 
which  are  often  bold,  but  have  seldom  much  relation  to  the 
common  facts  of  life.  He  is  incapable  of  enthusiasm  for  those 
catchwords  w’hich,  springing  out  of  Marx’s  doctrines,  have 
dominated  the  masses  of  his  devout  followers.  He  reviews  every 
important  question  in  connection  with  Marx.  The  whole  work 
bears  witness  to  the  writer’s  wide  reading,  showing  him  to  be 
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a  niau  of  the  world  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term.  Based 
on  the  foundation  of  a  vast  literature,  which  the  author  lays 
under  contribution,  the  Russian  is  the  only  Slav  scholarship 
which  it  takes  into  account.  It  is  this  very  book  which  shows 
most  plainly  how  little  contribution  the  Czechs,  and  indeed  the 
Slav  peoples  in  general — if  we  except  the  Russians  and  Poles — 
had  made  to  the  sum  of  world  literature.  Russia  is  indeed 
represented  in  his  plan  by  monumental  figures,  and  in  the  first 
rank  by  Dostoievsky,  Herzen,  and  Tolstoy.  Masaryk  held 
Dostoievsky,  the  great  novelist,  as  of  more  value  even  than 
Tolstoy.  He  takes  pains  to  bring  any  at  all  important  Czechs 
into  a  near  relation  with  Marxism  or  else  into  opposition  with 
it.  But  only  a  modest  share  of  his  observations  is  devoted  to 
Hus,  Koraensky,  Kollar,  Chelfiicky,  HavliSek,  and  a  few  others. 
The  Czech  in  him  is  also  roused  when  he  takes  up  his  position 
towards  the  classic  dictum  of  the  Austrian  poet  Francis  Grill- 
parzer  :  “From  humanity  through  nationality  to  bestiality.” 
Masaryk  is  more  prepared  to  believe  that  nationality  stands  for 
the  bridge  from  bestiality  up  to  humanity. 

His  book  on  Marxism  brought  the  wHter  many  enemies  in 
the  Socialist  camp,  among  others  in  France.  It  could  not  be 
pleasing  to  the  Marxists  that  an  expert  in  and  interpreter  of 
the  book  which  the  Socialists  regarded  as  their  Bible  should, 
so  to  speak,  have  built  on  this  foundation  a  hostile  edifice.  For 
to  Masaryk  his  exposition  of  Marx’s  doctrines  served  as 
an  excuse  for  attacking  them.  Marx’s  whole  personality  found 
in  him  a  not  very  friendly  judge.  He  sees  in  this  bold  and 
clever  thinker  a  dry,  abstract  Utopian,  a  peevish  and  embittered 
revolutionary,  an  heretical  doctrinaire.  Friedrich  Engels’  nature 
was  far  more  in  tune  wdth  his  own.  He  had  no  inclination  to 
submit  to  the  absolutism  of  Marx,  w  ho,  though  he  did  not  perhaps 
set  up  to  be  a  new  Redeemer  and  the  founder  of  a  new  religion, 
was  regarded  as  such  by  the  body  of  his  disciples.  Masaryk 
further  endeavours  first  to  make  clear  each  separate  component 
j)art  of  the  Marxian  structure  as  a  preliminary  to  expound¬ 
ing  his  own  hostile  position.  He  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  German  thinker’s  hostile  pronouncements  on  the  subject 
of  the  Czechs.  Marx  had  called  Palacky,  the  champion  of 
the  Czech  ideal  at  that  time,  a  “  crazy  German,”  and  prophe¬ 
sied  that  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  last  four  centuries 
Czech  nationality  would  die  out.  Bohemia,  in  Mane’s  opinion, 
could  only  continue  to  exist  as  a  part  of  Germany,  although 
part  of  its  inhabitants  might  continue  for  a  few  centuries  to 
speak  a  non-German  language.  The  future  will  show  whether 
the  Czechs,  who  are  now  taking  pleasure  in  oppressing  the 
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Germans,  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  tide  of 
Germanism  which  is  advancing  upon  them  on  several  sides. 

Masaryk  upholds  the  nationalist  banner  against  the  inter¬ 
nationalist  flag  planted  by  Marx.  The  latter  sounded  the  knell 
of  Czech  nationalism  in  particular,  but  neither  was  he  in  general 
well  disposed  towards  Slavism.  He  made  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  Poles,  whose  dream  of  the  restoration  of  a  united  Poland 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  best  German  elements.  Masaryk  seeks 
to  set  up  a  bridge  between  nationalism  and  internationalism,  and 
draws  up  the  following  confession  of  faith,  which  was  primarily 
intended  to  encourage  his  own  race  : 

“  Hitherto  the  majority  of  men  have  not  been  able  to  love  their  own 
people  without  opposition  to  another.  But  nowadays  we  are  striving  to 
reach  a  higher  ideal,  and  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  positively  to  lov’c,  other 
nations.  I  recognise  in  Socialism  and  its  Internationalism  a  natural 
antithesis  to,  and  corrective  of,  national  egoism  and  Chauvinism,  which 
is  all  the  more  welcome  since  the  national  idea  and  national  sentiment  are 
as  badly  abused  by  many  varied  interests,  small  and  great,  which  exploit 
them,  as  are  religion,  science,  and  journalism.” 

Masaryk  also  deals  with  Marx’s  attitude  towards  the  Jewish 
question.  Marx  regarded  it,  not  as  a  national,  but  as  an  economic 
question.  The  Jews,  he  held,  had  only  emancipated  themselves 
in  that  Christians  had  turned  Jew ;  and  he  added  the  remark  : 
“  Emancipation  from  money  and  huckstering,  i.e.,  from  Jewry 
as  it  is  in  practice  and  reality,  would  be  the  self-emancipation  of 
our  age.”  Masaryk  attacks  this  materialistic  conception  in  the 
following  words  : 

“  We  can,  it  is  true,  regard  the  Jews  as  to  a  certain  extent  the  organ 
of  a  greed  which  is  universal — as  it  were,  as  the  lightning-conductor  of 
all  greed  ;  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  .  .  .  The  Jewish 

nation  has  taken  its  character,  not  only  from  the  huckster  element,  but 
also  from  Jeremiah,  Spinoza  and  Christ.  .  .  .  The  adoption  of  JewTy 

by  Christendom  is  indeed  an  important  fact.  Marx  is  right  in  holding 
that  Christians  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  Judaised.  We  ought  to 
accept  the  good  and  profitable  part  of  Judaism,  and  combine  our  own 
qualities  with  the  imported  ones  by  a  living  and  creative  synthesis. 
Jews  as  well  as  Christians  ought  to  submit  themselves  to  this  process. 
The  Jews  do  not  dare  to  examine  their  own  consciences  for  fear  of  the 
majority.  The  Christians  must  share  the  blame  for  this.  The  Jews  are 
far  too  pleased  with  themselves.  And  the  same,  we  may  say,  is  true  of 
Anti-Semitic  Christendom.” 

Towards  the  end  of  last  century  Masaryk  had  to  clear  up  his 
position  towards  the  Christian  Anti-Semites  and  the  Clerical 
Catholics — who  in  Bohemia  were  also  Anti-Semites — in  circum- 
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stances  which  excited  public  opinion  greatly.  I  myself  had  some 
share  in  this  episode.  It  was  an  affair  which  was  talked  of  far 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Central  Europe.  It  was  the  question  of 
the  so-called  Polna  ritual  murder  trial.  Polna  is  a  little  town  in 
Bohemia.  Just  before  Easter,  1899,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant 
had  been  found  dead  there.  A  Jewish  vagabond  named  Hilsner 
was  suspected  of  the  murder,  which  people  did  not  scruple  to 
represent  as  a  ritual  murder.  Hilsner  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  court  at  Kuttenberg.  I  had  gone  to  Polna  in  order  to 
view  the  scene  of  the  alleged  ritual  murder.  At  the  first  glance 
I  realised  that  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  incriminating  the 
alleged  murderer  were  the  absurdest  lies  and  figments.  It  was 
im{X)ssible  for  the  chief  witness  to  have  seen  anything  from  the 
spot  where  he  said  he  had  been  at  the  time.  I  now  appealed  to 
^^asaryk  as  a  Czech  to  support  this  victim  of  popular  fury  against 
the  Czech  populace.  He  wrote  me  in  answer  the  following 
letter  : — 

“  I  unfortunately  quite  understood  your  being  shocked  at  the  attitude 
of  the  Czech  papers  over  the  Dreyfus  Question  and  the  Kuttenberg  trial ; 
but  you  confuse  the  Young  Czech,  Radical  movement  with  the  Liberal, 
progressive  movement,  and,  moreover,  you  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  our  really  progressive  organs  have  from  the  first  spoken 
out  on  the  side  of  Dreyfus  and  against  the  superstition  of  ritual  murder. 
After  the  repeated  condemnation  of  Dreyfus  I  myself  read  in  the  Old  Czech 
Voice  of  the  People  (Hlaa  Narody)  a  very  soimd  article  on  the  Dreyfus 
Question. 

“  There  is  now  no  more  to  bo  said  on  Dreyfus’  sentence.  For  my  part 
1  am  glad  that  the  unfortunate  captain  is  taking  his  ca.se  further,  without 
going  into  the  question  of  a  pardon.  The  basene.ss  of  his  opponents  is 
unforgivable.  France  herself  can  only  be  the  gainer  if  this  Anti-Semitic 
and  Clerical  anarchy  among  the  Generals  is  trampled  underfoot  before 
the  eyes  of  all.  At  any  rate  the  Rennes  trial  and  its  revelations  are 
amply  sufficient  to  hand  over  Monsieur  Mercier  and  his  confederates  to 
the  contempt  of  Europe  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is  necessary  to  dry 
up  the  sources  of  this  moral  plague.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  since, 
as  the  situation  at  Polna  proves,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  European  malady. 
Dreyfus  and  his  gallant  friends  will  indeed  do  a  service  to  the  whole  of 
civilised  humanity  if  they  follow  up  this  infamous  trial  usque  ad  finem. 
Moreover,  it  looks  as  if  even  the  Conservative  strata  of  the  French  people 
and  their  leaders  begin  to  understand  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  General 
Staff  does  not  serve  the  cause  of  patriotism,  but  of  anarchism.  The 
ojiinion  of  Pobiedonostsev,  which  you  published  recently  in  the  ATctte 
Freie  Presse,  might  convince  these  gentlemen  of  that ;  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  this  Russian  statesman,  who  is  recognised  as  a  Conservative  and  a 
Clerical,  should  speak  out  so  unambiguously  on  the  side  of  Dreyfus. 
If  only  the  Roman  Curia,  although  still  always  much  too  cautious,  would 
likewise  throw  over  the  French  Anti-Semites,  France’s  Conservative 
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politicians  might  at  last  learn  a  lesson.  Thoughtful  Monarchists,  both 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  will  certainly  see  that  a  monarchy  propped  up 
by  Dreyfus’  executioners  involves  a  permanent  state  of  crisis,  in  the  first 
place  for  France,  but  also  for  other  States.  Apropos  of  the  Kuttenberg 
trial,  I  will  not  enlarge  on  ritual  murder  in  general.  History  has  given 
its  verdict  on  this  question.  But  allow  me  to  offer  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  this  particular  case  :  The  Anti-Semites  are  never 
tired  of  referring  to  the  Jews  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  craft  and  subtlety. 
But  in  what  way  does  the  brutally  stupid  Polna  crime  illustrate  these 
qualities  ?  If  there  existed  nowadays  an  obviously  secret  society  or 
sect  which  desired  human  blood,  their  mad  criminal  instincts  would  surely 
seek  an  unknown  victim,  who  was  as  good  as  dead,  in  a  big  city,  and  not 
In  the  country.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  judge  all  the  cases 
of  alleged  ritual  murder  in  modern  times  ;  the  Polna  murder,  too,  is  in 
contradiction  with  all  the  assumptions  made  by  the  Anti-Semites  them¬ 
selves  with  regard  to  secret  and  ritual  murders.  But  if  any  wretch  should 
be  found  to  yield  to  Anti-Semitic  suggestion,  the  responsibility  for  this 
also  would  rest  upon  Anti-Semitism  and  its  provocative  propaganda. 

“  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Anti-Semitic  ritual  murder  superstition  has 
at  present  a  predominantly  economic  significance.  The  Anti-Semites 
protend  that  they  wish  to  free  the  people  from  their  economic  vampires  ; 
but  a  people,  or  a  class  of  society^  which  has  been  brought  up  in  economic 
fetichism  will  be  de  facto  prepared  for  nothing  better  than  vampires  of 
every  sort,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian.  This  Anti-Semitic  superstition 
is  evidently  universal  and  international ;  common  action  on  the  part 
of  all  its  opponents  is  therefore  indicated.  If  these  remarks  of  mine  can 
be  of  any  u.se  to  this  cause,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them.” 

The  publication  of  this  letter  still  further  increased  the  number 
.of  its  writer’s  enemies  among  the  excited  Czech  masses.  The 
fact  that  Masaryk  had  taken  sides  against  the  Czech  judges,  who 
had  condemned  the  alleged  murderer  Hilsner  for  the  second  time 
when  the  case  came  up  for  revision,  made  the  Professor  appear 
a  freak,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  Czech  Press,  including  the  Liberal  and  Radi¬ 
cal  papers,  was  not  only  to  a  large  extent  anti-Semite  in  opinion, 
but  confirmed  in  the  delusion  of  ritual  murder,  that  silliest  and 
most  false  of  all  legends.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  only 
one  single  paper,  the  Cas,  which  took  sides  energetically  against 
the  lies  of  anti-Semitism.  Masaryk’s  faithful  friends,  the  Czech 
poet  Machar  and  the  publicist  Herben,  fought  side  by  side  with 
him  in  those  dark  days.  The  tide  of  nationalist  and  anti-Semitic 
excitement  rose  very  high  in  Bohemia.  Not  only  w'ere  the  Jews 
the  victims  of  pogroms,  but  even  those  who  defended  them  against 
barbarous  accusations  suffered  severely.  The  students,  stirred 
up  by  Clerical  and  anti-Semite  agitators,  organised  hostile  de¬ 
monstrations  against  the  distinguished  Professor,  who  was 
slanderously  attacked  as  a  Jewish  hireling.  It  was  hardly  sur¬ 
prising  that  Professor  Masaryk  became  the  object  of  general 
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hostility,  for  he  had  relentlessly  lifted  the  veil  covering  the  judi¬ 
cial  corruption  which  prevailed  in  Austria  generally  and  especially 
in  Bohemia.  The  Czech  doctors — considered  to  be  leading  lights 
at  the  University — who  had  forged  false  documents  for  the  trial, 
and  the  Czech  judges,  with  their  partial  and  prejudiced  interroga¬ 
tories,  underwent  a  crushing  criticism  at  Masaryk’s  hands.  But 
all  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  Hilsner  had  to  languish  for 
many,  many  years  in  prison  before  he  was  at  last  released,  which 
was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles. 

Masaryk’s  activity  was  an  eternal  alternation  between  study 
and  controversy.  He  took  up  the  case  of  the  Innsbruck 
Professor  Wahrmund,  who  incurred  such  heavy  blame  from 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  on  account  of  a  lecture  on  the 
Catholic  view  of  life  and  the  freedom  of  science,  that  the  State 
yielded  to  the  clergy  and  suspended  the  freethinking  scholar 
from  his  professorate.  It  was  then  that  Masaryk  pleaded  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  in  his  Freie  wi'sseyischajUiche 
und  TiirchUch  gchundene  Weltanschauung  und  Lehensauffassung. 

Masaryk  had  an  amazing  reserve  of  nervous  strength,  enabling 
him  to  divide  his  life  between  the  University,  the  Press  and  Par¬ 
liament.  For  he  also  founded  newspapers  and  went  into  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Besides  the  Athenceum,  he  also  started  a  monthly,  "Nase 
doha,  and  a  daily,  the  Cas.  The  latter  raised  the  standard  of 
Pealism  in  Bohemia.  His  parliamentary  activity  falls  into  two 
sections.  From  1891  to  1893  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  first 
time  :  from  1907  up  to  the  World  War  for  the  second  time.  The 
first  time  he  stood  with  his  friends  Kaizl  and  Kramaf  as  a  Young 
Czech  with  a  tinge  of  Eealism.  He  dreamed  of  a  compromise 
with  the  Germans  and  a  reform  of  Austria  on  modern  principles. 
The  second  time  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  small  Czech  Bealist 
party,  and  this  time  he  intervened  with  significant  effect,  even  in 
foreign  policy.  Although  he  had  only  a  small  party  behind  him, 
yet  the  Czechs  sent  him  to  the  Delegations — t.e.,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  had  to  deal  with  the  affairs  common  to  Austria 
and  Hungary. 

After  1907  there  was  a  parliament  based  on  universal  suffrage, 
and  grave  problems  had  appeared  on  the  horizon,  among  others 
the  Serbian  question.  Serbia,  a  sovereign  state,  was  oppressed  as 
if  it  had  been  a  vassal  state  or  a  colony  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Hungary,  in  defence  of  its  own  agricultural  produce,  wished  at 
all  costs  to  exclude  any  agrarian  competition  from  Serbia ;  while 
Austria  attached  importance  to  Serbia’s  ordering  her  cannon 
from  Bohemia  and  not  from  France.  But  Serbia  was  not  ready 
to  make  herself  agreeable  either  to  Hungary  or  to  Austria ;  and 
so  grave  friction  arose  between  the  great  Habsburg  monarchy 
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and  the  little  kingdom.  In  this  conflict  Austria-Hungary  did  not 
shrink  even  from  measures  of  a  somewhat  dubious  character.  A 
lurid  light  was  thrown  upon  this  policy  by  two  trials.  It  was 
Masaryk’s  keen,  critical  intelligence  which  threw,  as  it  were,  a 
searchlight  upon  the  errors  of  Austro-Hungarian  statecraft,  not 
only  in  the  kindred  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but 
also  in  the  kingdom  of  Serbia  itself.  The  Agram  treason  trial  and 
Friedjung’s  trial  at  Vienna  mark  stages  not  only  on  the  Habs- 
burg  Monarchy’s  road  to  decline  and  ruin,  and  on  the  way  to  the 
World  War,  but  also  in  Masaryk’s  upward  path.  Once  more  it 
was  his  innate  tendency  to  uprightness  that  first  le^  him  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  scandalous  procedure  of  the  court  at  Agram.  But  the 
Slav  in  him  had  also  been  aroused  :  the  Western  Slav,  who  was 
impelled,  by  his  consciousness  that  the  Czechs  were  oppressed, 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  still  more  oppressed  Southern  Slavs. 

The  Southern  Slav  question,  which  w'as  to  prove  a  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  Austria-Hungary,  occupied  Masaryk  intensely  during 
the  last  years  before  the  World  War.  The  view  that  before  its 
outbreak  he  had  worked  for  the  ruin  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  must  be  set  aside  as  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  he 
wished  for  a  strong  Austria.  But  he  could  not  conceive  of  one 
without  a  compromise  on  democratic  lines  betw'een  the  separate 
nations  of  this  variegated  Empire.  And,  above  all,  he  w’anted  a 
compromise  between  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs.  He  was  in 
no  way  an  enemy  of  the  Germans ;  nor  was  he  in  any  way  an 
opponent  of  the  German  Empire.  It  inspired  him  with  incom¬ 
parably  more  respect  than  its  ally  Austria-Hungary.  His  whole 
culture  was  preponderantly  German.  He  was  soaked  in  German 
ideas.  He  knew  and  revered  the  German  classics  and  German 
philosophy.  He  loved  Kant,  and  was  as  intimately  acquainted 
with  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  as  with  Marx,  however  much 
he  might  indulge  in  polemics  against  them.  But  his  allegiance  to 
Austria  stood  or  fell  with  his  conviction  that  Austria-Hungary 
must  break  up  if  she  could  not  manage  to  set  the  Germans  and 
Magyars  in  the  right  relation  to  the  Western  and  Southern  Slavs. 
This  old  Austria-Hungary  seemed  to  him  doomed  to  destruction 
if  she  allowed  herself  to  be  dominated  for  ever  by  a  ISfagyar  oli¬ 
garchy.  He  was  not  a  Pan-Slav  dreamer  like  his  Slav  compatriot 
Kramaf,  who  always  kept  his  eyes  turned  towards  Moscow. 
For  Masaryk  Russia  was  rather  an  object  of  study  than  of 
political  attraction.  When  he  called  himself  a  Realist  he 
reckoned  wnth  the  practical  reality  that  the  little  nation  to 
which  he  belonged  could  only  achieve  prosperity  and  progress 
by  friendly  agreement  with  the  surrounding  German  land.s. 
Austria  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  European  necessity.  Masaryk 
did  not  desire  the  dissolution  of  Austria,  but  the  reform  and 
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raoderniBation  of  this  old  State,  which  showed  itself  so  un¬ 
speakably  weak  in  face  of  Magyar  predominance,  the  minions 
of  Rome,  militarism  and  the  Court  camaxilla.  In  the  Parlia¬ 
ment-house — which  is,  indeed,  built  in  the  Greek  style,  but 
seemed  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  gods— he  never  spoke 
without  a  candour  little  known  in  the  Austrian  Parliament, 
dominated  as  it  was  by  the  dreariest  party  spirit.  Masaryk 
was  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  the  House. 
He  possessed  no  fulminating  eloquence.  Still  less  could  he  com¬ 
mand  that  glibness  which  so  easily  impresses  the  masses.  In  his 
writings  and  speeches  a  certain  clumsiness  of  expression  makes 
itself  felt  not  unfrequently.  There  is  no  real  flow,  either  in  his 
speeches  or  his  writings.  His  mode  of  expression  is  aphoristic, 
and  often  elliptical.  But  his  reasoning  is  all  the  more  close,  and 
one  often  feels  inclined  to  say  :  He  speaks  things,  not  words.  A 
very  characteristic  speech  was  one  which  he  delivered  on  two  suc¬ 
cessive  days  of  May,  1909.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
so-called  Agram  treason  trial  :  a  delicate  subject,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Austrian  Parliament  was  hardly  competent  to  mix  itself 
up  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary;  and  yet  Agram,  where  the  events 
attendant  on  the  trial  had  taken  place,  was  the  capital  of  Croatia, 
which  was  in  political  dependence  upon  the  Hungarian  half  of 
the  Monarchy.  This  trial  was,  so  to  speak,  a  bloody  postscript 
to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  carried  out  by  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Count  Aehrenthal.  In  consequence  of  this 
annexation  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  was  the  State  with 
the  greatest  number  of  Serbian  subjects.  Many  young  people 
from  these  Southern  Slav  lands  had  studied  at  the  Czech  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Prague,  and  attended  the  philosophical  and  sociological 
lectures  of  Professor  ^lasaryk,  and  now  some  of  his  friends  and 
pupils  stood  accused  before  the  court  of  high  treason.  Masaryk 
thundered  and  stormed  against  the  inquisitorial  procedure,  which 
seemed  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  argued  that  the  policy 
of  annexation,  for  which  Aehrenthal  had  not  sought  the  general 
mandate  of  the  European  Powers,  had  made  this  trial  necessary. 
The  policy  of  the  Ballplatz  had  demanded  this  justification  after 
the  event,  and  so  had  fabricated  an  alleged  Serbian  conspiracy 
aiming  at  the  union  of  all  the  Southern  Slav  elements  in  a  single 
State.  And  in  this  the  Governor  of  Croatia — the  so-called 
"  Ban  ” — who  had  no  following  among  the  people,  no  party 
in  the  Diet,  and  looked  upon  the  Croatian  Serbs  as  his  chief 
opponents — had  lent  his  aid  to  Count  Aehrenthal’s  imperialistic 
policy.  The  annexation  of  the  provinces  hitherto  occupied  in 
virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  illegitimate  as  it  was  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  European  treaties,  had  had  to  find  its 
justification  in  a  trumped-up  conspiracy  with  its  threat  of  a  break- 
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up  of  Austria.  Masaryk  characterised  the  judges,  who  had  been 
specially  picked  to  conduct  this  inquisitorial  trial,  as  a  gang  of 
drunkards,  the  chief  witness,  Nastic,  as  a  perjured  and  venal 
fellow,  and  the  procedure  in  the  case  as  an  act  of  delirium  tremens. 
But  in  connection  with  this  trial  Masaryk  also  discussed  in 
Parliament  the  so-called  Friedjung  trial.  He  had  unveiled  in  a 
pamphlet  the  intrigues  of  Count  Forgach,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister  at  Belgrade,  and  proved  that  a  man  named  Vasich,  in 
the  sendee  of  the  Ministry,  had  prepared  the  forgeries  upon 
which  Friedjung’s  case  against  the  Serb  politicians  had  been 
based.  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  then  Times  correspondent  in 
Vienna,  also  stood  up  against  Friedjung’s  accusations,  and 
started  that  campaign  in  The  Times  against  the  policy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  which  he  continued  dowm  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War.  The  trial  came  on  and  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  cause 
cdlehre.  The  Vienna  assize  court  was  the  stage  upon  which 
appeared  politicians  of  every  party,  and  in  the  audience  were 
to  be  seen  representatives  of  the  Press  from  every  countr}'. 
Friedjung’s  testimony,  though  he  showed  his  accustomed 
intrepidity  and  remained  in  control  of  his  nerves  up  to  the  last 
moment,  rested  on  such  a  feeble  support  that,  having  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  he 
withdrew  and  settled  the  case  by  an  honest  recantation.  But 
the  consequences  of  this  incident  produced  still  more  strained 
relations  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia.  The  historian 
of  the  future  will  recognise  in  the  Friedjung  trial  a  threatening 
prelude  to  the  frightful  storm  which  was  one  day  to  break  over 
Europe. 

Things  had  reached  such  a  pass  in  the  Habsburg  Monarchy 
that  the  policy  of  the  Ballplatz  could  no  longer  free  itself  from 
this  prepossession  against  Serbia  which  had  now  become  tradi¬ 
tional.  Masaryk  raised  a  protest  because  the  Croats  and 
Serbs  w'ho  lived  under  Habsburg  rule  were  forbidden  to 
keep  up  any  intellectual  or  religious  connection  with  their 
co-nationals  or  co-religionists  in  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia.  And  he 
also  complained  that  Archbishop  Stadler  of  Sarajevo,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  carried  on 
Roman  Catholic  propaganda  against  the  Orthodox  Serbo-Croat 
elements  and  the  Mussulmans.  Masaryk  was  even  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  Serbian  irredentism  in  the  Southern  Slav  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Austria-Hungary.  All  the  more  strongly  did  he  con¬ 
demn  the  policy  of  the  Ballplatz,  which  in  its  morbid  infatuation 
had  brought  into  being  an  irredentism  which  would  probably 
never  have  arisen. 

The  whole  procedure  of  the  Ballplatz  w^as  stigmatised  by  him 
as  a  system  of  aristocratic  absolutism,  underhand  diplomacy,  and 
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political  pathology.  We  cannot  say  that  the  two  polemical 
pamphlets  summing  up  the  character  of  Austro-Hungarian  state¬ 
craft,  and  especially  of  its  diplomacy,  which  Masaryk  published 
in  the  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  are  among  his  best 
works.  They  are  indeed  open  to  criticism  on  grounds  both  of 
style  and  of  the  level  on  which  the  controversy  is  conducted. 
His  pen  is,  so  to  speak,  dipped  in  gall.  Count  Aehrenthal,  the 
Minister  who  had  carried  through  the  annexation  of  Bosnia,  was 
covered  with  ridicule  and  christened  “  Annexander  the  Great,” 
Count  Forgach,  the  Minister  in  Belgrade,  represented  as  ”  Count 
Azev  ”  (an  allusion  to  that  notorious  instrument  of  the  Okhrana, 
Azev,  the  agent  provocateur ,  who  had  wrought  so  much  harm 
in  Russia).  On  every  page  of  these  polemical  writings  Masaryk 
exposes  in  all  its  poverty  the  incapacity  of  Austro-Hungarian 
diplomacy  and  its  barren  underground  intriguing.  He  agrees 
with  Edmund  Burke  in  praising  openness  :  ”  Sharp  policy  ever 
was  the  parent  of  confusion,  and  ever  will  be  so  long  as  the  world 
endures.  Plain,  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily  di.scovered 
at  first  sight,  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last,  is,  let  me  say, 
of  no  mean  force  in  the  government  of  mankind.  Genuine  sim¬ 
plicity  of  heart  is  a  healing  and  cementing  principle.” 

With  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria-Hungary  on 
Serbia  began  Masaryk’s  new  role  in  life.  We  cannot  say  that 
immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  he  believed  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  come  for  setting  up  a  new  order  in  Central  Europe. 
But  as  time  went  on  this  idea  took  firm  root  in  him. 
He  now  set  out  on  a  hard  Odyssey,  From  the  very  first 
moment  it  was  clear  to  him  that  this  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia 
was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  inordinately  frivolous  and  unneces¬ 
sary  ultimatum.  He  loathed  staying  at  home  and  submitting 
to  military  government,  with  all  its  terrors — espionage,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  personal  liberty,  the  censorship  of  letters.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  man  who  had  for  years  attacked 
Austria-Hungary’s  anti-Serbian  policy  should  be  placed  under 
police  supervision  as  a  suspect  if  he  stayed  at  home.  His  old 
relations  with  Russia,  where  he  had  twice  spent  considerable 
periods,  and  on  which  he  had  written  a  monumental,  if  not  very 
artistically  composed  work,  made  matters  worse.*  From  the 
very  first  day  of  the  war  he  had  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
his  more  intimate  friends  to  be  on  their  guard.  Among  these 
friends  were  the  Czech  poet  Machar,  who  was  living  in  Vienna 
as  an  official  of  the  Boden-Kredit-Anstalt,  and  in  Prague  the 
publicist  Herben  and  the  lawyer  Samal.  It  was  clear  to  all 

of  them  that  in  the  event  of  a  victory  of  the  Central  Powers 

•- 

fl)  English  translation  :  The'SpiriCof  Russia  :  Studies  in  History,  Literature 
and  Philosophy.  Trs.  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  (London  :  Allen  &  Unwin.) 
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the  position  of  the  Slavs  in  Austria-Hungary  must  essentially 
change  for  the  worse.  The  German  Imperial  Chancellor  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  had  actually  committed  the  folly  of  alluding  to 
the  war  as  a  struggle  between  the  German  and  the  Slav  ideal, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  Austro-Hungarian  ally  ruled  over  more 
Slavs  than  Germans.  Masaryk’s  first  residence  abroad  was  in 
Holland,  where  he  met  the  English  pro-Slav  publicist  Seton- 
Watson,  and  from  there  he  also  came  into  touch  with  his  old 
acquaintance  Henry  Wickham  Steed,  both  of  whom  backed  him 
up  in  undertaking  to  agitate  against  Austria-Hungary  among  the 
Czechs.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  Czech  man  of  learning  to  come  to 
a  decision  of  this  kind,  for  he  had  left  beliind  him  in  Prague  his 
wife,  one  of  his  two  daughters,  and  two  sons,  who  had  to  do  mili- 
tary  service.  He  was  thus  still  too  strongly  attached  to  his  old 
fatherland,  even  by  family  ties,  to  betray  it  in  this  way  to  the 
enemy  without  further  ado.  Of  treachery  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word  there  can ,  of  course ,  be  no  suggestion  here.  Treachery 
to  his  old  country  could  be  no  treachery  to  his  own  race.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  would,  in  Masaryk’s  opinion,  be  saved 
by  treachery  to  his 'former  country,  which  was  also,  in  his  eyes, 
his  tormentor.  High  treason  is  a  relative  conception.  Without 
high  treason  there  would  have  been  no  progress  in  history. 
Masaryk  also  came  into  relation  with  the  French  historian  Ernest 
Denis,  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  La  fin  de  Vindependance  tchcque,  an  old  and  trusty 
friend  of  the  Czech  people.  But  Masaryk  was  not  willing  to 
throw  his  former  pacifist  convictions  overboard  from  the  very 
first.  When  he  had  returned  home  again  he  tried  anew  to  win 
fresh  concessions  to  the  Czechs,  to  work  for  a  change  of  the 
system  of  government  in  Austria,  and  to  decide  Austria  on 
retiring  from  further  hostilities  halfway  through  the  war.  A 
few  days  before  Christmas,  1917,  he  again  left  Prague,  which 
he  was  not  to  see  again  for  four  years,  when,  as  the  newly  elected 
President  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  he  re-entered  the  city 
of  the  hundred  towers.  A  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  soon  issued 
by  the  Austrian  authorities.  They  now  lay  in  wait  for  his 
every  movement,  and  tracked  him  like  some  noble  quarry.  The 
poet  Machar  kept  him  informed  from  Vienna  of  the  pursuit  which 
was  now  set  on  foot  against  him.  The  secret  reports  on  all 
Masaryk’s  actions  which  came  into  the  Austrian  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  from  Switzerland  came  regularly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Czech  servant  Kovanda,  who  was  initiated  into  the  conspiracy 
and  handed  on  all  the  most  secret  official  orders  concerning 
Masaryk  to  Machar,  who  was  thus  in  a  position  to  warn  his 
friend  in  time.  In  one  of  his  books,  Czech  Profiles  (Cleskr, 
profily),  Machar  has  related  how  the  Vienna  police  searched  his 
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house  in  the  Gersthof  suburb,  since  the  poet  bad  long  been  known 
to  be  a  friend  of  Masaryk’s.  The  agents  of  the  Hermandad 
walked  about  on  the  carpets  without  having  any  idea  that  under 
them  papers  were  hidden  by  means  of  which  the  whole  con¬ 
spiracy  might  have  been  discovered,  and  Machar’s  own  life  been 
forfeited.  In  Geneva,  w'here  Masaryk  settled  down  in  company 
with  his  daughter,  whose  short  first  marriage  had  ended  in 
divorce,  he  had  by  now'  entered  into  relations  with  influential 
Plntente  elements,  as  an  official  revolutionary,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  made  a  speech  in  memory  of  John  Hus,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death,  in  which,  under 
colour  of  the  national  history  of  the  Czech  race,  he  drew  a  picture 
of  its  present  state  of  oppression.  Between  the  revolutionaries 
at  home  and  abroaxl  and  the  Czech  soldiers  on  the  Austrian  front 
there  was,  as  it  were,  a  w'ireless  telegraph.  Czech  soldiers  went 
over  to  the  Russians  in  masses,  giving  themselves  up  as  prisoners. 
Czech-Slovak  propaganda  was  now  carried  on  in  the  Entente 
countries  by  means  of  newspapers  partly  written  in  Czech,  partly 
Czech  in  sentiment.  The  paper,  L’Ind«pendance  tch^que, 
and  the  review  La  Nation  tchdqiie,  appeared  in  Paris. 

An  equally  vigorous  agitation  for  the  break-up  of  the  old  Habs- 
burg  Monarchy,  w’ith  Bohemia  as  the  starting-point  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  disintegration,  was  carried  on  in  England,  where  Masaryk, 
aided  by  his  two  helpers,  Henry  Wickham  Steed  and  Seton- 
Watson,  prepared  the  way  among  the  public  by  newspaper  pro¬ 
paganda  and  meetings  for  the  secession  of  the  Czechs  from  the 
Habsburg  Monarchy. 

During  the  World  War  he  also  showed  how  great  were  his 
gifts  in  regard  to  organisation.  He  formed  an  army,  over  a 
hundred  thousand  strong,  out  of  Czech  prisoners  and  deserters, 
which  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  in  the  various  theatres 
of  w’ar.  He  travelled  through  the  w’hole  world  which  was  hostile 
to  his  former  fatherland,  and  even  reached  America,  where  he 
successfully  proposed  to  President  Wilson  to  recognise  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  as  a  belligerent  nation,  and  the  future  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  as  a  belligerent  power.  The  news  of  the  collapse  of 
the  Central  Powers,  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  the  old 
Habsburg  Monarchy,  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the 
various  nations  in  the  old  Reich,  the  proclamation  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic,  and  his  own  election  as  first  President  reached 
him  in  America.  Towards  the  end  of  1918  he  made  his  entry 
as  President  into  the  capital  of  the  new  Republic,  which  was 
decorated  in  honour  of  the  celebrations. 

Sigmund  Munz. 

Translated  by  Catherine  Phillips. 


THE  BUJ.GAKIAN  EEVOLUTION. 


At  a  moment  when  the  broader  meaning  and  i)ObBible  results 
of  the  Bulgarian  revolution,  which  took  place  during  the  early 
hours  of  June  9th,  are  still  unknown,  the  fullest  latitude  must 
be  allowed  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  events,  the  final  outcome  of  which  it  is  diliicult 
to  foretell.  In  the  interests  of  European  peace  and  in  justice 
to  the  people  concerned,  the  Bulgarians,  like  other  Allied  or 
ex-enemy  nations,  should  have  the  unhampered  opportunity  of 
w'orking  out  their  own  destinies.  Moreover,  the  position  of 
Bulgaria  is  distinct  from  those  of  many  other  countries,  because 
the  Treaty  already  imposed  upon  her  and  the  war  exhaustion 
of  all  classes  are  such  as  to  render  any  further  international 
disturbance  almost  unthinkable,  and  because  not  only  the  ex- 
Government,  but  the  entire  population,  have  already  proved  their 
honest  desire  to  observe  even  a  disastrous  peace.  And  then, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  M.  Stam- 
bolisky’s  regime,  the  tasks  of  the  late  Premier  and  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  have  been  and  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  post-war 
situation  of  their  country,  by  the  long-drawn-out  negotiations 
in  regard  to  the  Near  Eastern  question,  and  by  the  complications 
which  surround  the  Macedonian  problem.  Consequently,  with 
a  desire  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  taking  sides  in  a  matter  which 
is  almost  exclusively  an  internal  one,  my  objects  here  are 
to  endeavour  to  sketch  the  developments  responsible  for  a  move¬ 
ment  supported  by  the  parties  of  the  Right  at  Sofia,  to  allude  to 
some  of  the  features  of  that  movement  itself,  and  to  point  out 
a  few  of  the  possibilities  and  difficulties  of  the  immediate  future. 

In  order  to  make  clear  what  has  just  occurred  it  is  essential 
to  dip  into  recent  history,  and  in  particular  to  refer  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  existing  since  the  Armistice.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  war 
the  autocracy  of  King  Ferdinand  w’as  largely  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  Bulgaria,  though  nominally  constitutional,  was 
really  ruled  principally  by  the  influence  of  that  sovereign  and 
by  her  political  chieftains.  The  misfortunes  suffered  after  the 
Balkan  Wars,  and  particularly  after  the  Euroix^an  conflagration, 
were,  however,  responsible  for  a  fundamental  modification  in 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  people  ;  and,  in  the  place  of  the  regime 
heretofore  existing,  there  came  into  being  the  democratic 
monarchy  of  King  Boris  and  the  Peasant  Government  of  M. 
Stambolisky.  Thus  the  flight  of  King  Ferdinand  in  the  autumn 
of  1918  and  the  transference  of  the  power  from  the  hands  of 
the  instructed  sections  of  the  community  to  the  Agrarian  Party 
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soon  after  the  i\rmistice  really  constituted  a  peaceful  but  com¬ 
prehensive  revolution. 

The  Agrarian  Party,  of  which  M.  Stambolisky  was  for  many 
years  the  chief,  represents  the  interests  of  the  small  peasant 
owners,  but  whilst  its  strength  has  enormously  increased  during 
recent  years,  it  does  not  count  among  its  members  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  class  of  the  population.  Originally  formed  rather 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  as  the  Agrarian  League,  which 
organisation  has  been  the  power  behind  the  throne  since  the 
Armistice,  the  party  passed  through  ups  and  downs,  and  at  the 
parliamentary  contest  of  March,  1914,  fifty-one  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  returned  to  the  Sobranje.  The  next  election, 
which  did  not  take  place  until  August,  1919,  made  the  Agrarians 
the  most  numerous  party  in  the  Chamber,  and  on  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  M.  Theodoroff  King  Boris  entrusted  the  Government  to 
M.  Stambolisky,  who  formed  a  Coalition  Cabinet  in  October. 
This  Cabinet  was  responsible  for  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly  on  November  27th,  and  by  an  election,  held  in  the 
following  spring,  the  Agrarians  secured  112  seats  instead  of  the 
85  previously  in  their  hands.  i\I.  Stambolisky,  having  invali¬ 
dated  the  election  of  some  five  or  six  Opposition  members,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  Dr.  DanelT,  the  ex-Premier,  then  established  a  purely 
.\grarian  Administration.  In  my  opinion  this  invalidation, 
which  gave  the  Government  a  bare  majority,  w^as  one  of  M. 
Starabolisky’s  initial  and  most  fundamental  mistakes,  for 
throughout  that  Parliament,  which  remained  in  being  until 
March  last,  this  manoeuvre  gave  the  Opposition  the  material  for 
a  continued  agitation  against  a  man  whom  it  detested.  At  the 
election  held  on  April  22nd,  and  concerning  which  I  shall  have 
f Hi  ther  remarks  to  make  below,  the  Agrarian  Party  was  returned 
victorious  with  212  Deputies  out  of  247 — a  return  which  was  the 
direct  forerunner  of  its  chieftain’s  fall. 

The  two  most  important  factors  in  Bulgaria  since  the  Armis¬ 
tice  have  been  the  King  and  M.  Stambolisky.  Boris  HI., 
always  popular,  has  greatly  increased  his  influence  and  prestige 
since  his  accession.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  autocratic  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  surrounded  the  Palace  during  the  reign  of  King 
I'erdinand,  the  young  sovereign  has  made  no  attempt  to  control 
tlie  Government.  Indeed,  up  to  the  last  moment  his  relations 
with  M.  Stambolisky  were  entirely  cordial,*  and  therefore  it  is 
certain  that  the  present  change  carries  with  it  no  question  of  his 

(1)  I  believe  that  on  Thursday,  Juno  7th,  and  therefore  less  than  48  hours 
before  the  revolution  at  Sofia,  King  Boris,  who  was  then  staying  at  his  n'sidence 
at  Krichiin,  near  Philippopolis,  motoreil  over  to  sc'o  the  ex-Pn'iiiier  at  his  native 
\  illage,  Slavovitza,  where  that  politician  had  been  in  residence  for  some  time. 
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dethronement  or  of  a  return  to  the  arbitrary  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  advocated  and  practised  by  his  father.  M,  Stambolisky 
was  little  known  in  Bulgaria,  and  his  name  had  never  been 
heard  of  abroad  until  he  became  editor  of  the  chief  Agrarian  news¬ 
paper  in  the  year  1902.  Six  years  later  he  secured  his  first 
return  to  Parliament.  As  a  more  or  less  avowed  Kepublican, 
from  that  time  onwards  he  was  in  violent  opposition  to  King 
Ferdinand,  and  in  September,  1915,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  Liberated  just  before  the 
Bulgarian  armistice,  the  now  deceased  ]>olitician  threw  his 
weight  into  the  scales  in  favour  of  an  early  peace,  ultimately 
being  largely  resjxmsible  for  the  necessary  and  hasty  flight  of 
the  former  King.  M.  Theodoroff  became  Premier  in  November, 
and  shortly  afterwards  M.  Stambolisky  entered  his  Cabinet  as 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  which  post  he  continued  to  hold  until, 
as  a  result  of  the  elections  held  in  the  summer  of  1919,  he  took 
over  the  leadership  of  a  IMinistry  made  up  by  a  Coalition. 

It  is  very  difficult  impartially  to  review  the  attitude  and  |X)licy 
of  a  man  who  was  unconventional  and  revolutionary  almost  to  an 
extreme.  It  goes  without  saying  to  those  who  knew  him  that 
M.  Stambolisky  was  violent,  ruthless  and  overbearing.  Ham¬ 
pered  in  his  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  by  knowing  only 
his  native  language,  he  struck  one  as  a  personage  with  only  a 
primitive  education,  but  at  the  same  time  as  one  gifted  with 
powers  of  observation  and  of  acquiring  information  which  are 
sometimes  possessed  by  such  men.  His  Ministry  should  have 
been  responsible  only  to  the  King  and  to  Parliament  instead  of  to 
a  Council  of  the  Agrarian  League,  which  body  was  actually  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  former  Government  in  all  important  matters  of 
home  and  international  affairs.  Again,  whereas  I  believe  that 
i\r,  Stambolisky  had  a  genuine  affection  and  admiration  for  the 
young  King,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  treated,  by  a  man  who  should 
have  been  his  principal  adviser,  in  a  manner  which  left  almost 
everything  to  be  desired.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  always 
claimed  by  M.  Stambolisky  himself  and  by  his  supporters  that 
the  drastic  policy  adopted  was  favoured  with  the  object  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  far-reaching  upheaval  which  might  easily  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  dreadful  lot  which  befell  Bulgaria  after 
the  w’ar,  and  that  in  a  country  where  peasant  proprietorship  is 
universal  and  where  the  people  are  very  stolid,  grasping  and 
ambitious,  no  Government  depending  upon  the  support  of  the 
small  owner  could  possibly  approve  of  a  programme  which  is 
purely  destructive.  Bearing  in  mind  this  conflict  of  opinion,  and 
also  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  I  feel  that  the  truth 
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perhaps  lay  half-way  between  the  two  extremes;  that,  even  if  the 
late  Piirne  Minister  had  sympathy  with  many  of  the  principles 
of  Socialism  and  Republicanism,  he  was  opposed  to  the  advent  of 
Bolshevism  in  Bulgaria  and  that  he  recognised  the  merits  and 
international  importance  of  the  young  King,  whom  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  treat  as  his  instrument. 

When  we  approach  a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  faults  of  M. 
Stambolisky’s  regime,  we  have  to  consider  more  or  less  separately 
the  foreign  and  the  home  progi’ammes  of  that  jx)litician.  From 
the  first  of  these  standpoints  it  is  well  known  that  throughout 
his  career  the  late  Prime  Minister  was  an  advocate  of  peace,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising,  from  the  moment  of  his  entrance 
into  fhe  Government,  and  particularly  from  the  time  of  his 
assumption  of  the  Premiership  in  the  autumn  of  1919,  that  he 
favoured  the  acceptance  and  the  loyal  maintenance  of  the  terms 
im|)osed  upon  Bulgaria  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly.  Moreover, 
whereas  the  handing  over  to  Greece  of  Western  Thrace,  ceded 
by  Bulgaria  to  the  Allies  under  that  Treaty,  naturally  created 
great  resentment  at  home,  M.  Stambolisky  never  for  one  moment 
wavered  in  his  opinion  that  Bulgaria  must  bow  to  the  decisions 
of  Western  Europe,  and  that  her  only  hope  for  the  future  lay  in 
peace.  Again,  both  in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and 
with  the  complications  and  operations  which  have  existed  and 
taken  place  between  Turkey  and  Greece  during  about  three  years, 
the  Agrarian  Government  never  attempted  to  make  coin  out  of 
the  circumstances  or  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  already  existing 
in  the  Near  East.  This  attitude  w’as  particularly  marked  during 
the  first  part  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  when  Bulgaria  failed 
to  secure  satisfaction  in  regard  to  an  outlet  to  the  j®gean ,  and  it 
was  equally  if  not  more  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  second 
session  of  that  gathering,  when  it  was  decided  that  Kara  Agatch 
should  be  handed  over  by  Greece  to  Turkey  in  lieu  of  financial 
compensation  from  the  former  to  the  latter  country.  And  then 
during  his  entire  tenure  of  office  M.  Stambolisky  rightly  insisted 
upon  the  foundation  of  good  relations  with  Jugo-Slavia.  This  wdse 
determination  to  follow  a  policy  acceptable  to  the  Allies,  with 
whose  statesmen  he  acquired  direct  contact  by  a  prolonged  Euro¬ 
pean  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1920  and  by  his  visits  to  Genoa, 
Geneva,  and  Lausanne,  and  to  re-establish  a  confidence  in  Bul¬ 
garia  among  her  neighbours,  has  unfortunately  brought  to  that 
country  fewer  advantages  than  might  have  been  hoped.  Indeed, 
up  to  the  present  nothing  has  been  done  to  provide  her  with  the 
approach  to  the  i^gean  guaranteed  under  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly, 
no  measures  have  been  taken  to  put  into  operation  the  protection 
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for  minorities  left  under  the  domination  of  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  no  mitigation  of  the  condition  enforcing  the  recruitina 
of  a  voluntary  army,  which  is  not  possible  in  such  a  country,  has 
been  permitted.  On  the  other  hand  (and  this  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  Bulgarians  themselves  and  by  their  friends  abroad), 
M.  Stambolisky  was  very  largely  responsible  for  the  facts  that, 
in  the  course  of  less  than  five  years,  his  people  have  become 
probably  less  unpopular  among  the  Allies  than  those  of  any  other 
ex-enemy  State,  and  that  the  question  of  reparations  has  been 
settled  u[)on  a  basis  distinctly  favourable  under  the  circumstances. 
Thus,  whilst  Bulgaria  always  assumed  an  attitude  of  inability 
to  pay  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  the  recent 
reduction  of  her  total  obligations  from  .€90,000,000  to  .€22,000,000 
constitutes  a  triumph  upon  which  the  country  and  the  Bepara- 
tions  Commission  may  be  justly  congratulated. 

The  above  remarks  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  can  be 
little  reasonable  complaint  against  the  foreign  policy  of  M.  Stam¬ 
bolisky  and  to  suggest  the  reasons  for  which  his  reputation  abroad 
was  much  greater  than  his  prestige  at  home.  But  the  former 
Premier  committed  an  error  comparable  to  that  of  M.  Venizelos, 
for  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  by  the  creation  of  a  favourable 
international  situation  he  could  obliterate  the  consequences  of  a 
failure  in  his  internal  administration.  Like  the  greater  Hellenic 
statesman,  too,  the  Bulgarian  peasant  leader  obviously  forgot 
that,  if  he  intended  repeatedly  to  absent  himself  from  home,  in 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  in  order  to  safeguard  himself  from 
being  called  upon  to  suffer  for  the  actions  of  his  subordinates,  it 
was  essential  that  these  subordinates  should  be  chosen  carefully 
and  advisedly.  It  was  here  that  M.  Stambolisky  made  a  funda¬ 
mental  error,  for  whilst  personally  he  may  have  advocated  a  clean 
policy,  there  is  no  doubt,  even  when  the  Premier  was  at  home, 
and  particularly  when  he  was  abroad,  that  his  lieutenants  fell 
seriously  short  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Every  visitor 
to  Sofia  is  aware  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed,  but  if  definite 
proof  be  required  it  is  to  be  found  in  certain  developments  which 
took  place  there  early  in  the  year.  In  February,  during  which 
month  there  was  a  continual  series  of  political  crises,  M.  Tour- 
lakoff  and  M.  Manoloff,  who  were  inclined  to  be  moderate,  retired 
from  the  Cabinet.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  all-imjwr- 
tant  M.  Daskaloff,  whose  extremeness  haxl  by  then  become  notori¬ 
ous,  also  resigned.  But  this  resignation,  which  depended  not 
upon  any  misunderstanding  with  the  Agrarian  Party,  but  largely 
upon  a  disagreement  with  the  Inter-Allied  Reparations  Commis¬ 
sion,  was  followed  by  his  appointment  to  the  position  of  Bul¬ 
garian  Minister  at  Prague — a  position  in  which  his  conduct 
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appears  to  have  been  highly  extraordinary  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  revolution. 

Although  M.  Stambolisky  owed  his  downfall  and  his  death 
largely  to  the  shortcomings  of  his  subordinates,  there  were  certain 
other  definite  causes  which  contributed  towards  those  develop¬ 
ments.  Among  these  his  widespread,  diverse,  and  revolutionary 
legislation  had  a  far-reaching  importance.  Finally,  when  the 
country  was  already  seething  with  discontent,  great  resentment 
was  caused  by  the  modification  of  the  electoral  law,  introduced 
immediately  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  last  March.  In 
the  place  of  proportional  representation  and  the  division  of  the 
country  into  a  small  number  of  large  departments,  the  system 
was  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  large  number  of  much 
smaller  “  arrondissements.”  This  change  gave  to  the  Agrarians 
a  larger  majority  than  would  otherwise  have  been  theirs  at  the 
April  elections,  but  it  materially  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
Opposition,  a  great  part  of  which  was  by  that  time  desperate. 

Running  more  or  less  parallel  and  often  bound  up  with  the 
developments  outlined  above  were  the  persecution  of  the  ex- 
Ministers  and  the  very  serious  agitation  which  arose  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Macedonian  question  and  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Prime  Minister  towards  that  question.  The  members  of  the 
Radoslavoff  Cabinet  (except  that  gentleman  and  one  or  two  of 
his  colleagues,  who  had  fled  the  country)  having  been  arrested 
in  the  year  1919,  were  tried  under  a  law  dealing  with  the 
"  National  Catastrophe,”  and,  together  with  General  JekoiT,  con¬ 
demned  on  March  31st  last.*  In  spite,  however,  of  the  heaviness 
of  their  sentences,  the  circumstances  of  these  men,  except  that 
of  General  Jekoff,^  never  attracted  and  do  not  attract  any  wide 
sympathy  in  Bulgaria.  The  cases  of  the  members  of  the  other 
Cabinets  were,  and  are,  however,  quite  different.  Very  early 
last  year  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  Constitutional  Bloc, 
composed  of  the  Opposition  parties  of  the  Right,  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  Sofia,  and  whilst  certain  accounts  give  the  date  as 
an  earlier  one,  I  believe  that  this  object  was  actually  and  finally 
achieved  in  June,  1922.  Three  months  later  a  meeting  of  this 
Bloc  was  arranged  at  Tirnovo,  and  the  party  leaders  left  Sofia 
for  that  town  on  September  15th.  Agrarian  disturbances  took 
place  en  route,  and  although  his  friends  state  that  M.  Daskaloff, 
who  travelled  by  the  same  train,  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
maintain  peace,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  not  a  displeased  witness 

(1)  For  details  see  The  Times,  April  2nd,  1923. 

(2)  General  Jekoff,  as  Generalissimo,  was*obliged  to7carry  out  the  orders  of 
his  Government.  His  case  is  rendered  particularly  hard  by  the  fact  that  ho 
voluntarily  returned  to  face  his  trial  instead  of  remaining  abroad,  as  did 
M.  Radoslavoff. 
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of  the  scandalous  treatment  then  meted  out  to  M.  Malinoff,  Dr 
Daneff,  M.  MadjarofF,  and  their  colleagues.  In  the  end,  when 
the  party  arrived  at  Tirnovo,  instead  of  the  holding  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  meeting,  the  bourgeois  leaders  were  conveyed  to  the  police 
station,  and  M.  Daskaloff  pledged  the  Government  to  bring  to 
trial  all  the  members  of  the  1913  and  1918  Cabinets.  Subse¬ 
quently,  in  November,  M.  Stambolisky  and  his  colleagues  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  highly  unusual  if  not  unconstitutional  course  of 
holding  a  referendum  in  order  to  consult  the  nation  as  to  the 
guilt  of  these  Ministers,  who  were  still  in  prison  at  Shumen. 
The  result  was  that  to  be  anticipated  under  such  circumstances, 
and,  not  content  with  the  jwwers  given  by  the  Constitution  or  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  law  applied  to  the  other  Ministers,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  introduced  further  legislation  early  this  year.  This  legisla¬ 
tion,  passed  by  a  large  majority  just  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  on  March  11th,  was  so  framed  as  to  create  a  special 
court  and  to  provide  the  means  of  condemning  the  members  of 
the  Gueshoff  and  DanelT  Cabinets  for  their  conduct  of  the  Balkan 
Wars,  and  those  of  the  Malinoff  Administration  because  they 
failed  to  conclude  a  sejiarate  ])eace  with  the  Allies  and  because 
they  caused  to  be  shot  a  number  of  soldiers  who  mutinied  and 
threatened  Sofia  in  September,  1918.  Whilst,  fortunately  for 
them  and  for  their  country,  these  gentlemen  had  not  been  brought 
to  trial  prior  to  the  recent  revolution,  their  nearly  nine  months’ 
imprisonment,  and  especially  their  treatment  during  that  time, 
played  a  material  part  in  the  movement  of  June  9th. 

The  Macedonian  question  has  been  and  will  be  of  widespread 
significance  in  connection  with  recent,  present,  and  future  de¬ 
velopments,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  Bulgarian 
Government  to  stand  for  the  good  relations  with  Jugo-Slavia 
which  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  without 
thereby  antagonising  the  all-imfx)rtant  and  always  boisterous 
Macedonian  element  of  its  population.  The  problem  of  this  un¬ 
happy  zone  was  supposed,  by  those  who  did  not  know  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  have  been  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly.  But  this 
document  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  recent  times 
the  people  of  that  area  have  favoured  the  establishment  of  an 
autonomous  province  rather  than  union  with  or  incorporation 
within  any  particular  Balkan  country.  The  Serbs  failed  to 
recognise  this  in  1913-1914  and  again  after  the  termination  of 
the  World  War,  for,  instead  of  treating  the  population  of  their 
newly  acquired  province  with  moderation,  they  attempted  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  question  by  the  method  of  “colonisation,” 
which  is  always  fatal  in  the  Near  East,  and  by  the  dispatch  of 
chauvinistic  and  often  ignorant  ofificials  to  this  zone.  The 
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results  of  this  policy,  which  I  saw  in  progress  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1920,  were  that  the  situation  had  become  as  bad  as,  if 
not  worse  than,  that  existing  at  any  time  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  at  the  Jugo-Slav  election  of  that  period  the  people 
voted  Communist  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  existing  discon¬ 
tent,  and  that  the  bands  of  koviitajis,  so  notorious  in  earlier 
epchs,  reappeared  under  their  former  leaders,  but  this  time  with 
the  object  of  harassing  the  Serbian  authorities  and  the  alien  Serbs 
who  had  been  irnix)rted  into  their  district. 

Soon  after  M.  StamlK)lisky  formed  his  purely  Agrarian  Cabinet 
in  the  spring  of  1920  and,  at  any  rate,  by  the  autumn  of  that  year 
a  very  serious  situation  had  arisen,  for  whereas  the  Premier  was 
rightly  desirous  of  a  rapprochement  with  the  Government  of  the 
Herb-Croat-Slovene  State,  the  Macedonians  of  Macedonia  and 
of  Bulgaria  were  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  work  for  the  pro¬ 
vincial  cause.  The  Prime  Minister,  who  8|X)ke  to  me  at  some 
length  upon  the  subject  in  Prague  in  December,  1920,  did  not 
{Kiy  an  olhcial  visit  to  Belgrade  during  his  European  tour  then 
in  progress,  for,  whilst  I  know  that,  even  at  that  time,  the  very 
highest  authorities  in  the  JugO-Slav  capital  had  confidence  in 
him,  M.  Stambolisky  very  properly  decided  that  the  moment  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  visit.  Early  in  the  following  June,  how¬ 
ever,  M.  Dirnitrolf,  a  Minister  and  a  very  prominent  member 
of  the  Agrarian  Party,  went  to  Belgrade,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  Serbo-Bulgarian  understanding.  This  and  other 
developments  of  a  corresjwnding  nature  were  greatly  resented 
by  the  Macedonian  autonomists,  who  thought  that  agreement 
between  the  two  countries  would  lead  to  joint  action  against 
them,  and  on  October  22nd  M.  Dirnitroff,  who  had  always  been 
very  active  in  dealing  with  Macedonian  Jwmitajis,  was  murdered 
by  representatives  of  that  class  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kustendil. 
About  a  year  later,  in  November,  1922,  M.  Stambolisky  went 
to  Bucharest  and  to  Belgrade,  from  which  latter  place  he  intended 
to  return  to  Sofia  in  order  to  report  his  impressions  before  attend¬ 
ing  the  Lausanne  Conference.  The  visit  to  the  Serbian  capital 
was  a  success  in  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent 
Nish  Congress,  but  it  created  such  an  opposition  among  the 
Macedonians  that  the  Bulgarian  Premier  was  warned  of  the 
danger  of  going  to  his  native  country,  and  at  the  very  last  moment 
he  changed  his  plans  and  proceeded  direct  to  Lausanne.  Whilst 
there  the  town  of  Kustendil,  situated  in  south-w^estern  Bulgaria, 
was  occupied  by  a  band  of  revolutionary  Macedonians,  and  M. 
Stambolisky  was  again  advised  that  his  life  was  not  safe,  even 
in  Switzerland,  unless  he  allowed  himself  to  be  properly  pro¬ 
tected  against  ^Macedonian  assassins,  who  were  reported  to  have 
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set  out  in  his  pursuit.  Just  before  Christmas  he  was  therefore 
persuaded  to  go  back  to  Bulgaria,  where  he  was  believed  to  possess 
a  material  force  of  faithful  supporters  and  where  it  was  hoped 
that  his  life  would  be  safe,  if  not  in  Sofia,  at  any  rate  in  the 
interior.  After  the  expiration  of  two  months,  during  which 
time  feeling  was  running  very  high,  a  Serbo-Bulgarian  Commis¬ 
sion  met  at  Nish  on  March  1st  to  discuss  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  countries  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  frontier  bands 
and  kornitajis.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  agreement  arrived 
at  has  not  been  officially  published,  but  in  the  course  of  sessions 
lasting  for  just  under  three  weeks  it  is  understood  that  the  two 
parties  decided,  among  other  minor  questions,  that  the  frontier 
guards  on  each  side  should  be  reinforced,  that  the  respective 
refugees  and  all  officials  who  had  participated  in  the  activity  of 
bands  should  be  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  two  States  must  be  strengthened 
on  the  frontier.  This  agreement  in  its  turn  provoked  great  hos¬ 
tility  among  the  Macedonians  and  their  sympathisers  in  Bulgaria, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  coupled  with  the  earlier  attitude  of  the 
Agrarian  Government  on  the  subject,  it  formed  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  leading  to  the  downfall  of  the  late  Premier. 

The  remarks  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  revolution  had  little  if  any  connection  with  the 
international  policy  pursued  by  M.  Stambolisky,  and  that  it 
depended  largely  upon  the  faulty  internal  administration  of  the 
ex-Government  and  upon  its  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
question.  When  we  come  to  the  actual  methods  by  which  the 
change  of  regime  was  brought  about  and  to  the  events  connected 
with  that  change,*  it  seems  impossible,  at  this  early  stage,  to  give 
any  reliable  particulars  as  to  the  organisation  responsible  for 
developments  which  were  not  anticipated,  at  any  rate,  for  some 
months  to  come.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that,  about  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  National  Bloc  last  year,  there  came 
into  existence  a  league  or  group  of  Bulgarians  who,  whilst  their 
programme  and  identities  did  not  appeal  to  some  of  the  older 
leaders  of  the  bourgeois  parties,  decided  to  rid  the  country  of  the 
Agrarian  Government.  This  group,  composed  very  largely  of 
younger  men  and  headed  by  Professor  Zankoff — the  present 
Premier — determined  to  secure,  as  it  actually  secured,  the  support 
of  the  Army,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  officers  and  ex-officers, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  LazarofP  and  of  Colonel  Vulkoff. 
Subsequently  the  whole  country  was  toured  and  organised,  and 
whereas  it  was  originally  intended  to  postpone  the  open  movement 

(1)  Some  dc'tails  nrc  given  in  The  Times  for  June  12th  and  June  18th,  and 
in  The  Near  East  for  June  21st. 
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until  later  in  the  present  year,  it  was  finally  determined  that 
dangers  would  arise  with  further  delay,  because  of  the  suspicious 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Macedonians  and 
probably  because  the  harvest  period,  when  all  the  peasants  are 
preoccupied  with  their  agricultural  duties,  was  a  propitious 
moment  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Agrarians.  Consequently  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June,  the  ninth  of  that  month  was 
fixed  as  the  date  for  the  coup  d’ Hat.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day  most  of  the  Ministers  were  already  under  arrest.  A  certain 
mystery  still  exists  as  to  whether  the  King  was  in  entire  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  was  in  preparation,  but,  judging  from  the  events 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the  revolution,  I  think  that 
any  knowledge  possessed  by  His  Majesty  probably  depended  upon 
his  understanding  of  the  political  situation  rather  than  upon 
ollicial  information  conveyed  to  him  in  advance  by  the  instigators 
of  the  movement.  However  this  may  be,  after  some  consulta¬ 
tion  with  M.  Zankoff ,  His  Majesty  approved  of  the  new  Ministry, 
and  later  on — I  believe  the  same  day — he  signed  the  Eoyal 
Decree  dissolving  Parliament.  There  was  no  serious  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Agrarians,  who  appear  to  have  been  taken 
entirely  by  surprise ;  there  was  no  material  loss  of  life  either  in 
Sofia  or  in  the  interior ;  and,  with  the  death  of  M.  Stambolisky, 
the  fresh  authorities  seem  to  have  become  established. 

The  great  questions  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  are  bound 
up  with  the  home  and  foreign  policies  of  the  new  Government. 
From  the  first  of  these  standpoints  I  repeat  that  the  revolution 
is  a  change  towards  the  Eight,  that  it  constitutes  the  replacement 
of  an  extreme  Cabinet  by  one  of  much  more  moderate  tendencies, 
and  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  influence  of  the  military 
section  of  the  community  is  paramount  in  the  country.  Moreover, 
whatever  may  be  the  other  developments  of  the  immediate  future, 
the  influence  of  the  King  will  be  increased,  and,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  remain  a  pacific  spectator  of  the  infringement  of 
his  constitutional  rights.  His  Majesty  will  be  able  to  play  his 
proper  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  present  Government 
is  declared  to  be  a  provisional  one,  and  so,  until  after  the  elec¬ 
tions,  which  will  probably  be  held  in  the  early  autumn,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  wdiat  will  take  place  from  the  political  stand¬ 
point.  But  whether  those  elections  are  held  under  the  law 
recently  introduced  by  M.  Stambolisky  or  under  the  former 
system  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  Agrarians  will  be 
defeated,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  will  be 
possible  to  form  a  Government  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  one  party  and  if  that  party,  or  even  a  coalition  of  parties,  will 
be  able  to  rid  itself  of  the  influence  of  the  military.  With  regard 
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to  actual  policy,  M.  Zankoff,  whose  influence  will  certainly  be 
of  importance  for  some  time,  has  already  said  that  social  harmony 
is  to  be  maintained  by  suppressing  the  domination  of  one  class 
over  the  other,  and  from  this  and  other  statements  to  hand  it 
would  seem  that  the  new  leaders  will  work  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  country  as  a  whole  rather  than  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  designs  of  the  Agrarians.  The  bourgeois  leaders 
awaiting  their  trial,  have  rightly  been  set  free,  and  a  certain 
number  of  ex-Agrarian  Ministers  have  not  unnaturally  been 
imprisoned.  It  is  only  to  be  hoiied,  therefore,  that  those  who 
have  secured  their  unexpected  liberty  will  act  circum8i>ectly  and 
wisely  and  that  the  new  Government  will  demonstrate  its  modera¬ 
tion  and  power  of  restraint  either  by  liberating  its  adversaries  on 
the  earliest  practicable  occasion  or,  at  any  rate,  by  bringing  them 
to  ordinary  justice  instead  of  adopting  methods  corresiK)nding  to 
those  employed  by  their  predecessors.  By  a  display  of  modera¬ 
tion  the  present  leaders  will  not  only  improve  their  [X)sition  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  they  will  minimise  the  possibility  of 
Communist  trouble,  probably  the  greatest  danger  of  the  future. 

When  we  come  to  foreign  affairs  it  is  clear  that  no  present-day 
Bulgarian  Government  can  do  otherwise  than  work  for  peace 
and  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly.  Conse¬ 
quently,  whilst  the  alarmist  attitude  taken  up  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  particularly  in  Jugo-Slavia,  had  no 
justification,  and  whilst  Czecho-Slovakia  deserves  great  credit  for 
her  moderating  influence  at  Belgrade,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
certain  suspicion  should  have  arisen  as  to  the  future  attitude  of 
a  regime  supported  by  the  military.  There  are  no  serious  out¬ 
standing  questions  with  Boumania,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Allies  and  Greece  will  see  the  necessity  of  providing  Bulgaria 
with  an  immediate  access  to  the  ^illlgean,  which  provision  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  establishment  of  good  relations  between 
Athens  and  Sofia.  As  M.  Zankoff  correctly  said  on  July  8th, 
the  question  of  Serbia,  which  means  the  problem  of  Macedonia, 
is  much  more  difficult.  Here,  therefore,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  moderation  must  be  displayed  by  the  respective  parties, 
that  every  endeavour  must  be  made  for  the  protection  of  minori¬ 
ties  in  that  area,  and  that  Bulgaria  must  stand  by  the  arrange¬ 
ments  concluded  at  Nish  in  March  last.  Honesty  and  fidelity 
on  this  subject  will  impose  a  great  strain  upon  any  Government 
appointed  by  King  Boris,  but  a  display  of  subservience  to  the 
Macedonian  extremists  would  result  in  yet  another  disaster  for 
his  unhappy  country. 


IT.  Charles  Woods. 


FATHER  BRUHIN.* 


This  was  a  pious  pilgrimage. 

Ages  ago  there  used  to  come  to  our  house  a  visitor,  a  friend 
of  my  father’s,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  name  of  Bruhin.  Of 
him  I  have,  or  till  yesterday  thought  to  have,  dim,  childish 
memories.  He  lived  in  the  neighbouring  convent  of  St.  Gerold 
— ofl'shoot  of  the  famous  Einsiedeln — and  was  a  naturalist,  a 
rara  avis  hereabouts.  I  still  possess  seven  of  his  papers,  mostly 
on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  this  particular  province  :  thoroughly 
good  work.  He  was  a  loving  and  accurate  student  both  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  of  their  literatiure.  St.  Gerold  is  the 
second  of  various  hamlets  and  villages  in  the  long  verdant 
Walserthal  on  our  east,  up  which  now  runs  a  convenient  carriage 
road  ending  (the  road ;  not  the  valley)  at  the  distant  Buch- 
boden,  five  hours’  march  away.  We  went  there  because  I  was 
anxious  to  learn,  if  possible,  a  few  details  of  Bruhin’s  life  and 
to  see  whether  their  library  contained  any  other  works  by  him. 

It  is  a  pleasant,  easy  walk  to  St.  Gerold,  but  the  pilgrimage 
proved  a  disappointment.  In  the  Prior’s  absence  the  archives 
could  not  be  consulted ;  a  young  monk,  a  stranger  who  was 
undergoing  a  kind  of  rest-cure  here — he  looked  a  little  haggard 
— accompanied  us  up  to  the  library  at  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  well  stored  with  books  such  as  one  might  expect 
to  find  there,  but  contained  not  a  scrap  by  Bruhin. 

At  the  library  our  guide  left  us  in  charge  of  that  old  woman 
who  has  haunted  the  premises  from  time  immemorial ;  her 
hair  has  grown  whiter  since  last  we  met,  her  eyes  are  black 
as  ever.  She  showed  the  way  through  some  of  those  comfort¬ 
ably  furnished  bedrooms  with  their  fine  seventeenth  century 
wood-carvings ;  into  the  church,  which  has  been  tastefully  re¬ 
decorated  and  where  the  recent  governmental  brigandage  has 
not  spared  even  the  greater  of  the  tin  organ-pipes ;  finally  down 
to  the  kitchen  which,  like  the  organ,  is  worked  by  electricity. 
There  she  fed  Mr.  R.  on  cider  and  cheese,  saying  she  hoped 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  receive  guests  again  and  keep  them 
overnight,  if  necessary;  at  present,  everything  was  upside  down, 
everything ! 

Had  the  Prior  been  visible,  our  search  might  have  led  to 
something ;  he  was  away  on  the  mountains.  Whether  he 
resembles  him  of  olden  days?  That  one,  I  remember,  used  to 

(1)  A  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  volume.  Together,  by  Norman  Douglas 
(Ch!V|)mau  A;  Hall). 
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come  down  and  see  us,  and  could  generally  be  induced  to  stay 
for  luncheon  or  dinner.  It  was  his  habit,  while  eating,  to 
produce  a  formidable  smacking  noise — Germans  call  it  Schmatzen 
— with  his  lips,  a  noise  which  we  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
make.  One  day  at  mealtime  I  gave  a  splendid  imitation  of  the 
Prior  over  his  soup,  thinking  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
him  would  surely  be  good  enough  for  me,  and  hoping,  at  all 
events,  to  gain  some  little  applause.  Instead  of  that,  I  was 
told  :  “  Only  His  Ixeverence  the  Prior  may  make  that  noise. 
When  you  are  Prior,  you  shall  make  it  too.  Meanwhile,  try 
to  eat  hke  everybody  else,  unless  you  want  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  room.”  A  damper.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  Bruhin.  All  w'e  gleaned  at  St.  Gerold  was  that 
he  served  as  “  Co-operator  ”  there  from  1865  to  1868  and  after 
that,  presumably,  left  the  convent.  If  so,  the  monk  whom  I 
hazily  recall  must  have  been  a  different  one,  unless  Bruhin 
continued  his  visits  to  us  from  some  other  quarter  after  1868. 
The  Bregenz  libraries  might  contain  more  of  his  writings;  I 
shall  look  for  them,  if  we  go  there. ^ 

Homewards  again.  On  leaving  one  of  those  wooded  tonents 
that  seam  the  road,  a  little  incident  was  recalled  to  my  mind 
by  the  sight  of  a  certain  wayside  shrine  which  stands  here.  We 
w'ere  once  passing  along,  as  children,  when  we  noticed  that 
its  door  had  been  left  open  and  a  heap  of  coppers  laid  inside 
by  some  pious  person  or  persons  for  the  benefit  of  any  poor 
travellers  who  might  care  to  help  themselves.  I  imagine  it  was 
my  sister’s  idea.  She  took  a  handful,  and  persuaded  me  to 
take  one  too.  Nobody  saw  us ;  the  governess  was  walking  on 
ahead.  She  behaved  even  more  flagrantly  on  another  occasion 
when  a  plateful  of  money  was  being  held  aloft,  for  the  same 
charitable  purpose,  among  a  congregation  pouring  out  of  some 
church.  She  reached  up  and  swiftly  grabbed  a  number  of  coins; 
perhaps  I  followed  her  example.  Now  what  could  we  children 
w'ant  with  money?  The  delicacies  of  the  village  were  only 
three  :  sugar-candy  in  crystals,  dried  figs  strung  together,  and 
black  sticks  of  liquorice  {viilgo  “  Bahrendreck  ”)  and  we  had 
exhausted  their  charm  long,  long  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Anna. 

(1)  Professor  K.  W.  von  Dalla  Torro  mentions  him  in  his  Zoologiwhe 
Literatur  von  Tirol  wui  Vorarlberg  bia  incluaive  1885.  He  enumerates  eighteen 
diffi'rent  monograplis  by  him,  dealing  with  the  fauna  alone  of  this  province. 
(His  botanical  works  are  more  important.)  He  also  notes  that  Bruhin  is  “  at 
present  (1886)  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.S.A.”  It  is  a  far  cry  to  Ohio  !  If  he 
stayed  there  any  length  of  time,  he  is  sure  to  have  made  a  name  for  himself. 
He  always  signs  himself  “  Th.  A.”  ;  Dalla  Torre  calls  him  “  Theodor,”  which 
is  probably  correct ;  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  Heei’s  UrweU  der  Schweiz  (1865, 
p.  xviii)  ho  figures  as  “  Thomas.” 
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This  nurse  it  was,  by  the  way,  who  first  took  me  to  the 
hamlet  of  Thiiringerberg,  where  I  now  found  myself  walking 
with  Mr.  R.,  who  had  induced  me,  for  reasons  which  became 
apparent  later  on,  to  abandon  the  main  road  in  favour  of  one 
that  leads  due  west.  It  shows  how  little  she  then  knew  the 
country — she  was  a  Tyrolese,  not  a  native — that  after  dragging 
me  up  here,  aged  three  or  four*  she  had  to  enquire  the  name 
of  the  place.  I  came  home  with  a  wonderful  tale  of  having  been 
to  Thuringerberg,  which  was  not  believed  ;  old  Anna,  afterwards, 
got  it  hot  for  making  me  walk  too  far.  Up  there,  meanwhile, 
the  kindly  priest  invited  us  to  his  house  to  rest ;  he  gave  us 
coffee  and  honey,  and  even  offered  me  a  pinch  of  his  snuff — the 
first  of  several  1  have  since  taken. 

Tw’o  roads  descend  from  Thuringerberg  in  the  direction  of  the 
distant  Satteins — the  convenient  new  one  down  below,  and  the 
ancient  track  on  the  higher  level.  Of  course  we  chose  the 
latter,  that  old,  grass-grown,  abandoned  path.  Memories  lurk 
about  these  forsaken  places ;  and  memories  have  become  my 
liol)by  during  the  last  week  or  so.  This  particular  track  reminds 
me  of  sundry  strolls  down  here  ages  ago  with  a  Sempill  cousin, 
the  jovial,  Juihbo,  who  turned  up  in  this  country  at  odd  intervals 
to  our  infinite  delight.  He  was  so  utterly  different  from  all  the 
other  people  who  arrived  from  those  remote  regions !  The 
peasants  adored  him ;  he  could  hold  long  conversations  with 
them  in  their  own  language  by  imitating  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  which  amused  them  mightily ;  he  knew  not  a  word  of 
German.  He  used  to  sit  for  hours  in  their  orchards,  drinking 
wine  or  playing  with  the  babies ;  when  anyone  greeted  him  on 
tlie  road  with  the  usual  “  Griiass  Gott,”  he  would  reply  “  Great 
Scot  ”  ;  if  they  said  “  Gueta  Tag,”  he  said  ”  Good  dog.”  What 
a  relief  was  Jumbo,  after  those  legions  of  unspeakable  grand¬ 
aunts  !  They  never  left  us  alone ;  they  were  always  pulling  us 
about,  as  if  we  had  no  nurses  or  governesses  of  our  own  to 
teach  us  how  to  behave.  Always  interfering!  You  mustn’t 
eat  this ;  you  mustn’t  do  that ;  little  girls  don’t  climb  trees ; 
little  boys  ought  to  know'  that  cows  are  not  made  to  be  ridden 
about  on;  never  jump  down  till  the  carriage  stops;  you  know 
what  happened  to  Don’t  Care?  He  was  hanged;  have  you  said 
your  prayers?  Children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard;  a  fourth 
helping?  Now  don’t  do  yourself  any  violence,  dear;  it’s  long 
past  bed-time — how  w'e  loathed  the  entire  clan  I  Nearly  every¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  that  hailed  from  Scotland  was  fraught  with 
terrors. 

Rut  the  terror  of  terrors  w'as  our  paternal  grandmother.  If 
the  others  of  that  family  resembled  her,  their  descendants  are 
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to  be  pitied.  And  to  think  that  she  may  have  been  the  best 
of  all  of  them !  I  confess  that,  looking  over  some  photographs 
at  this  distance  of  time,  I  fail  to  see  anything  terrible  in  her 
appearance ;  here  she  is,  for  instance,  at  Llandudno,  looking 
straight  at  you,  grave  and  serene,  with  the  long  upper  lip  peculiar 
to  her  family  and  a  high  forehead ;  rather  a  handsome  old  woman, 
and  one  who  evidently  knows  her  mind.  That  may  well  be. 
Handsome  or  not,  she  spanked  me  as  an  infant,  before  I  could 
walk — so  much  I  remember  clearly ;  what  I  cannot  clearly 
remember  is,  whether  she  had  any  plausible  reason  for  doing 
it.  Later  on,  she  punished  us  in  the  stern  judicial  manner 
which  was  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  her  generation  and  which 
is  precisely  the  one  way  children  should  never  be  punished. 
Wonderful  tales  were  told  us  of  her  methods  of  subduing  her 
only  daughter,  who  died  in  youth — perhaps  from  the  effects 
of  it — and  lies  buried  under  an  elaborately  inscribed  tombstone 
in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Borne.  No  doubt  she  meant  to 
do  right ;  it  is  an  old  pretext  for  doing  wrong.  Children  should 
be  “  broken  ”  :  that  was  her  theory. 

She  never  broke  me.  Something  else  happened  one  day, 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  in  England.  I  was  in  my  twelfth 
year,  all  alone,  perfectly  comfortable  and  perfectly  well,  delighted 
to  have  escaped  for  a  season  out  of  some  absurd  school,  and 
reading  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  in  the  library,  when  the 
old  thing  entered  with  an  all-too-familiar  silver  tray,  bearing 
the  abominable  mixture  known  as  “  Gregory’s  Powder.”  It 
was  her  universal  remedy  for  every  complaint  of  mine  from  a 
sprained  ankle  to  a  toothache,  the  principle  being  that,  whatever 
might  be  amiss,  Gregory’s  Powder,  by  virtue  of  its  villainous 
taste  alone,  must  inevitably  do  good,  if  not  as  a  medical  prepara¬ 
tion,  then  as  an  incitement  to  humility  and  obedience.  This 
filthy  poison  I  had  hitherto  swallowed  like  a  lamb ;  and  been 
made  duly  ill  in  consequence.  On  that  particular  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sight  of  the  tray  stirred  me  as  never  before ;  all  the 
accumulated  bile  of  similar  torments  in  the  past  surged  up ;  it 
was  my  first  experience  of  ”  seeing  red.”  Guided  by  a  righteous 
demon  of  revolt,  I  seized  a  stick  which  stood  in  a  corner  at  my 
elbow — an  elaborate  concern  of  hippopotamus-hide  with  carved 
ivory  top,  which  some  good-for-nothing  uncle  had  brought  from 
Natal — and  therewith  knocked  the  tray  out  of  her  hand  and  then 
went  for  her  with  such  a  dash  that  she  fled  out  of  the  room.  It 
happened  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  knew  no?  how  the  thing 
was  done ;  it  was  plain,  now,  what  people  meant  when  they  said 
that  So-and-so  was  ”  not  responsible  for  his  actions.”  On 
mature  deliberation  I  decided,  in  the  very  words  of  the  old 
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lady,  that  all  was  for  the  best.  There  was  an  end  of  Gregory’s 
Powder.  That  is  the  way  to  treat  grandmothers  of  this  variety. 
She  dared  not  tackle  me;  she  was  too  old,  and  I  too  tough, 
being  then  in  the  habit  of  winning  most  of  the  gymnastic  prizes 
at  school.  As  always  before,  she  had  tried  to  impose  upon  me 
by  sheer  strength  of  personality,  and  suddenly,  for  the  first  time, 
found  herself  confronted  by  a  new  and  persuasive  argument — 
brute  force. 

Well !  To  attack  your  grandmother  with  a  walking-stick  is 
not  polite.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  boys 
should  be  needlessly  tortured ;  they  suffer  quite  enough  as  it  is. 
If  I  had  not  acted  as  I  did,  she  would  have  continued  to  poison 
me  with  the  stuff  to  the  end  of  her  long  life.  Why  suffer,  when 
you  can  avoid  it?  And  there  I  leave  this  ethical  problem.  For 
the  rest,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  was  perhaps  not  quite  so 
“surprised  and  grieved”  (a  favourite  phrase  of  hers,  like  “I 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  ”)  as  she  professed  to  be ;  so  strong 
was  her  family  sense  that  she  may  w^ell  have  been  charmed  with 
this  premature  exhibition  of  ancestral  savagery ;  maybe  she  was 
anxiously  waiting  for  it  to  appear,  and  chose  Gregory’s  Powder 
as  a  kind  of  test  or  provocative.  If  so,  it  worked.  One  thing 
is  certain  :  referring  to  the  episode,  she  told  another  of  those 
old  women,  who  repeaited  it  to  me  long  afterwards,  that  I  was 
plainly  the  son  of  my  father — good  news,  so  far  as  it  went.  .  .  . 

Phantoms ! 

Meanwhile  we  wandered  along  that  ancient  track  towards  the 
sunset,  with  the  spacious  Ill  valley  at  our  feet,  and  on  its  furtFer 
side  the  Rhaitikon  peaks,  which  had  grown  more  imposing  in 
f/roportion  as  we  ourselves  had  mounted  upwards.  On  these 
slopes  they  were  gathering  the  cherries  with  ladders ;  diminu¬ 
tive  fruit  on  enonnous  trees.  Here  are  also  wild  maples,  those 
pleasant  Alpine  growths  that  clamber  down  from  their  homes 
overhead  and  indulge  in  a  tasteful  habit  of  clothing  trunk  and 
branches  in  a  vesture  of  dusky  green  moss.  The  wood  is  so 
white  that  it  is  used — the  nearest  approach  to  ivory — for  fashion¬ 
ing  the  sculptured  images  of  the  Crucified  which  one  sees  every¬ 
where.  The  fairest  maple  in  the  whole  district  is  that  w'hicli 
forms  a  landmark  on  the  path  between  Eaggal  and  Ludescher- 
berg ;  you  can  see  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  Walserthal, 
three  miles  off. 

Presently  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  those  narrow  dells 
common  hereabouts,  dells  that  run  parallel  to  the  main  valley, 
east  and  west;  they  may  be  due  to  ice-action  in  the  past.  It 
is  curious,  in  such  places,  to  observe  how  the  plants  select  their 
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aspect  according  to  whether  they  relish  sunshine  or  not ;  there 
are  two  different  floras  growing  within  twenty  yards  of  each 
other.  Here,  on  our  left,  gushes  out  a  noble  spring;  it  accom¬ 
panies  us,  forming  a  succession  of  flowery  marshes.  They  are 
still  there — the  bulrushes  in  the  last  of  its  hill-girdled  swamps ; 
this  is  one  of  the  three  places  where  bulrushes  can  be  found. 
Thereafter  you  pass  that  peasant’s  house,  solitary  and  prosper¬ 
ous — what  winter  landscapes  must  be  visible  from  its  windows ! 
— and  enter  the  woods.  Our  path,  once  w'ell  trodden,  is  now 

hard  to  follow.  It  begins  to  lose  itself - 

Ah,  and  the  old  woman’s  mania  against  tobacco;  I  had  nearly 
forgotten  this.  It  was  sincere,  like  all  else  in  her  nature,  yet 
incredible  in  its  intensity.  Somewhere  about  the  ’fifties  she 
ordered  a  pair  of  boots  from  the  local  man,  under  the  condition 
that  he  was  not  to  smoke  while  making  them.  They  arrived. 

“  That  man  has  smoked!  ”  she  declared,  and  refused  to  accept 
them  ;  she  knew  from  their  smell  that  he  had  broken  his  agree¬ 
ment  (of  course  he  had).  This  legend  was  still  current  hero  in 
the  ’nineties.  Up  in  Scotland,  despite  the  visitors,  she  never 
allowed  a  smoking-room  to  be  built.  We  were  not  permitted  to 
sraoka  even  in  the  grounds.  A  military  cousin,  a  distinguished 
man,  w'as  told  that  if  he  wished  to  smoke  after  dinner  he  could 
walk  to  the  end  of  the  drive,  and  indulge  his  low  tastes  on  the 
main  road.  My  sister  used  to  shoulder  her  rod  and  go  “fly¬ 
fishing”  at  the  most  improbable  hours  and  seasons  of  the  year, 
solely  in  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  her  cigarette  in  peace. 

She  expired  in  grand  style,  up  there.  We  were  chamois- 
shooting  at  Lech,  not  far  from  here,^  when  a  message  came  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  at  the  point  of  death.  We  packed  up 
and  rushed  to  the  Highlands,  losing  a  w'hole  day  at  Calais  because 
the  boats  could  not  run  on  account  of  a  storm.  On  our  arrival, 
the  doctor  said  “  She  ought  to  have  been  dead  four  days  ago.” 

(1)  Wo  generally  went  to  Lech  in  threes.  Now  the  inn  at  Loch  wa.s  not  a 
bad  one  ;  so  good  indeed,  that  its  praises  have  been  sung  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  writer  Ludwig  Steub,  who  was  also  a  frequent  visitor  at  our  hou.so  in 
times  gone  by.  But  our  own  cuisine  and  cellar  wore  still  bettor,  and  accordingly 
wo  were  wont  to  take  up  by  cart  a  vast  store  of  provisions',  only  sleeping  at  the 
inn  and  occasionally  ordering  some  little  dish  or  a  quarter  of  wine  for  the  sake 
of  appearances.  To  recoup  himself,  the  innkeeper  u.sed  to  charge  us’*so  pro- 
posterously  for  these  trifles  that  on  one  occfision  wo  had  a  solemn  row  with  him 
and  refused  to  pay.  Ho  yielded.  Not  long  afterwards  there  was  printed  in 
some  local  paper  a  spirited  poem  in  the  mock-heroic  style,  with  the  refrain  ; 

Die  Heiligen  Drei  KSnige,  mit  irrendem  Stem — 

Dio  cssen  und  trinken,  und  zahlen  nioht  gem  I 


I  wish  1  had  kept  a  copy. 
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None  the  less,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  depart  till 
everything  was  in  order.  She  went  through  her  will,  clause  by 
clause.  Was  there  any  objection  to  this  or  that?  Had  she  done 
the  right  thing  by  So-and-so?  Or  had  she  perhaps  forgotten 
anything?  It  was  all  in  perfect  order,  we  assured  her.  She 
gave  us  a  fine  old-fashioned  blessing,  and:  was  dead  a  few  hours 
later. 

And  now  we  were  threading  our  way  through  a  veritable 
tangle,  a  branch-charmed  tangle,  and  the  light  overhead  grew 
dimmer.  A  golden  suspense  was  brooding  over,  the  forest.  How 
sweet,  how  intimate,  are  these  hours  of  late  afternoon  under 
the  trees,  when  all  is  voiceless  and  drowned  in  mellow  radiance ; 
how  they  conjure  up  sensations  of  otherwhere,  and  cleanse  the 
miry  places  of  the  mind ! 

A  few  years  hence,  and  every  trace  of  this  old  path  will  have 
vanished.  It  ended,  for  us,  in  a  kind  of  gulley ;  the  gulley  ended 
in  the  new  road  lower  down.  And  where  did  the  new  road  end? 

Where  else,  but  at  Tiefis? 

The  mention  of  Llandudno  reminds  me  that  I  may  have  been 
unfair  to  that  old  grandmother.  For  I  knew  full  well  that  she 
detested  places  like  Llandudno  or  Clifton  or  Cheltenham,  and 
yet  she  would  take  us  there  for  the  Easter  holidays  at  our  own 
request,  in  order  that  we  might  gratify  a  taste  for  fossils;  which 
is  surely  to  her  credit.  Not  every  grandmother  would  have  made 
such  a  sacrifice  for  two  objectionable  boys.  As  a  set-off  to  this, 
however,  I  must  record  that  she  used  to  make  me  play  Wagner 
to  her,  much  against  my  will — an  inexplicably  modem  trait  of 
hers,  this  love  of  Wagner,  and  all  the  more  singular  since  he, 
at  that  time,  was  accounted  a  dangerous  lunatic.  (Perhaps  she 
only  asked  me  to  play  because  at  such  moments,  at  least,  I  could 
not  be  up  to  any  other  devilry.)  She  also  insisted  on  our  both 
reading  'Marmicm  aloud ;  partly  because  it  was  her  dear 
dead  husband’s  favourite  poem,  and  partly  on  account  of  a  family 
legend  to  the  effect  that  certain  of  its  cantos  were  composed 
on  our  property.  Can  that  have  improved  its  flavour? 

Marmion  we  thought  dreadful  rot.  To  revenge  ourselves, 
we  made  a  farce  of  these  recitals,  by  going  through  the  lines  in 
a  toneless  voice  and  laying  stress  not  where  the  poet  and  common 
sense  meant  it  to  lie,  but  on  that  precise  syllable  where,  by  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  it  came  to  lie ;  let  anyone  read  a  page  of 
Marmion  according  to  this  recipe,  and  note  the  rich  and 
unforeseen  results !  It  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  we  managed 
to  keep  our  countenance;  or  rather,  not  by  a  miracle  at  all,  but 
by  a  systematic  education  in  the  art  of  “not  exploding.”  The 
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old  lady  writhed  and  squirmed  under  this  outrage  upon  her 
divine  Sir  Walter,  but  said  never  a  word ;  gulping  down  her 
discomfort  with  the  same  air  of  dour  determination  with  which, 
at  dinner,  and  solely  to  set  us  a  good  example,  she  gulped  down 
indigestible  fragments  of  plum-pudding,  roly-poly  and  other 
hyperborean  horrors  glistening  with  suet,  although  well  aware 
that  such  things  are  not  fit  for  human  consumption.  Of  course 
we  were  obliged  to  gulp  them  down  too,  with  this  difl'erence, 
that  she  had  Madeira  and  jiort  to  wash  the  taste  out  of  her 
mouth,  while  we  only  got  claret,  which  made  it  worse.  What 
a  life ! 


Norman  Douglas, 


KIMINI  AND  RAVENNA. 


IviMiNi  and  Ravenna,  superficially  unlike  as  they  are  to-day  and 
dissimilar  as  has  been,  in  many  respects,  their  past,  have  yet 
certain  aspects  in  common  which  are  sufficient  to  link  them 
together.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  both  outside  the  usual 
track  of  the  tourist,  who  hastens  from  Rome  or  Florence  to 
Verona  or  Venice,  sometimes  ignorant,  sometimes  merely  regard¬ 
less  of  their  dual  appeal.  Then,  both  are  the  homes  of  lost 
causes  and  shrines  wherein  the  dust  of  dead  ambitions  and  for¬ 
lorn  hopes  lies  dissolved.  Nor  is  a  more  tangible  connection 
between  them  absent,  for  much  of  the  marbled  beauty  that  to¬ 
day  rivets  our  eyes  in  the  Temple  of  Malatesta  at  Rimini  was 
carried  away  from  one  of  Ravenna’s  most  beautiful  churches 
by  that  Sigismund  Malatesta  who  was  at  once  the  bad  genius 
and  the  enlightene<l  art-patron  of  the  place  over  which  he  exer¬ 
cised  his  dominant  lordship.  But,  above  all,  the  special  bond 
that  indissolubly  joins  Rimini  and  Ravenna  is  the  fact  that  the 
poet  who  lies  buried  in  the  one  borrowed  from  the  annals  of 
the  other  what  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  outstand¬ 
ing  incident  in  his  great  epic,  and  as  we  gaze  at  Dante’s  tomb 
at  Ravenna  our  thoughts  inevitably  revert  to  the  moving  and 
tragic  story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  da  Rimini. 

A  first  casual  glance  at  Rimini  is,  it  must  be  confesseyl,  a 
disappointing  one.  The  name,  at  once  poetical,  haunting,  fraught 
with  romantic  suggestion,  sits,  as  it  seems,  somewhat  uneasily 
on  the  tow'll  whose  modern  developments  have  done  so  much 
to  obliterate  its  past  glory,  and  a  rather  oppressively  splendid 
railway  station  appears  an  inappropriate  introduction  to  a  place 
w’here  the  stormy  Malatesta  ruled  and  the  beautiful  Francesca 
loved.  Indeed,  in  the  midst  of  Rimini’s  insistent  modernism 
it  requires  the  presence  of  the  arch  which  bears  the  name  of 
Augustus  and  the  bridge  to  which  Tiberius  put  the  completing 
touches,  to  remind  us  that  we  are  in  a  place  where  the  Cfcsars 
followed  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans,  and  whose  origin  dates 
from  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  Rome  itself.  For  as  we 
look  round  Rimini  to-day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
of  its  former  greatness  and  strategic  importance.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  on  the  point.  Here  the  Romans  established  the 
headquarters  of  the  Governor  of  Gallia  Togata,  or  Ariminum ; 
here  was  the  centre  of  the  three  chief  military  routes  which 
penetrated  to  Rome,  to  Piacenza,  to  Aquilea,  roads  whose  course 
may  to-day  be  prosaically  follow'ed  in  railway  trains.  The 
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great  arch  which  was  erected  to  tiie  glory  of  Caesar  Augustus 
still  remains,  in  spite  of  the  added  crenellations  of  media; valisni, 
a  noble  fragment,  although  the  statue  of  the  car-borne  ruler 
which  once  surmounted  it  was  destroyed  in  the  days  of  Belisarius. 
Over  the  Marecchia  still  stretches  the  white  marble  bridge,  begun 
in  the  last  year  of  Augustus’s  reign  and  finished  by  his  successor, 
although  it,  too,  is  fragmentary,  lacking  one  of  its  original 
arches  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths  in  order  to  frustrate 
the  Greeks  under  Narses  from  crossing  the  stream. 

These  things  remain  eloquent  of  the  spacious  days  of  the 
Empire.  But  the  many  pagan  temples  that  once  stood  in 
Rimini,  where  are  they?  Where  is  the  vast  amphitheatre  cap¬ 
able  of  seating,  we  are  told,  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand 
spectators?  Two  arches  embedded  in  the  city  walls  are  its 
sole  relics.  And  of  the  memory  of  Rimini’s  most  outstanding 
incident — the  great  Julius  himself  addressing  his  legions,  after 
he  had  crossed  the  neighbouring  Rubicon,  and  thus  inaugurat¬ 
ing  his  mighty  empire,  that  w'orld-stirring  incident  fraught 
with  such  tremendous  issues — there  remains  as  a  record  a  small 
pillar  in  the  chief  piazza  of  the  town,  around  which  the  busy, 
noisy  life  of  the  place  seethes  regardless. 

But  if  one  can  point  merely  to  these  few  evidences  of  Rimini’s 
classic  days  it  is  because  the  Renaissance  has  obliterated  earlier 
memories  and  has  left  here  its  own  dominant  and  enduring  mark 
in  that  Tempio  Malatestiana  which  remains  the  town’s  out¬ 
standing  monument,  and  which  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
most  notable  buildings  to  be  found  even  in  Italy.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  uncanny  about  this  gorgeous  structure  over  which 
Alberti  and  his  assistants  spread  the  mantle  of  their  genius  and 
consummate  arti.stry,  when  we  remember  that  it  owed  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  a  man  like  Sigismund  Malatesta,  who,  in  a  turbulent  and 
unrestrained  period,  w'as  marked  out  as  specially  unrestrained  and 
turbulent ;  who,  indeed,  comes  down  to  us  with  bloodstained  hands 
soiled  by  every  sort  of  crime,  and  whose  baleful  face,  with  its 
serpent-like  eyes,  looks  down  on  us  from  innumerable  medallions 
and  seems  to  mock  the  saint  to  whose  glory  the  church  was 
nominally  erected.  The  vast  and  splendid  structure  is  indeed  a 
memorial  to  a  man  (and  indirectly  to  his  family)  whose  name  had 
better  have  been  forgotten,  w'ere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  amid  all 
his  criminal  propensities  he  had  a  real  delight  in  art  and  a  kind 
of  passion  for  literature  and  belles-lettres.  So  true  a  product 
of  the  Renaissance  ;  one  in  whom  the  contradictory  characteristics 
of  that  astonishing  period  were  set  forth  in  so  marked  and  out¬ 
standing  a  manner,  was  essentially  the  man  to  inspire  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  such  a  building  as  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  and  that  he 
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was  able  to  enlist  the  services  of  such  a  remarkable  genius  as  Leo 
liattista  Alberti  was  one  of  those  strokes  of  luck  by  which  bad 
men  in  those  ample  days  were  so  often  able  to  gloss  over,  if  not 
wholly  to  conceal,  their  innate  lack  of  moral  balance. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  result  of  the  combination  was 
astonishing.  Here  we  have  the  original  gothic  fabric  of  St. 
Francis  overlaid  with  the  marbles  which  Malatesta  ravished  from 
Eavenna,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  arches  of  exquisite  proportion 
beneath  which  stand  the  urns  containing  the  dust  of  those  famous 
scholars  and  poets  by  whom  the  tyrant  in  the  intervals  of  his 
passionate  adventures  loved  to  surround  himself.  Everywhere  his 
influence  is  obvious;  but  it  was  the  consummate  ability  of  the 
man  he  chose  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  that  created  here  a  building 
which  is  unique  in  its  kind.  Unfinished  as  it  is ;  fragmentary 
as  is  its  facade ;  even  the  exterior  as  it  now  stands  reveals  at 
once  the  master  mind  that  ordained,  and  the  master  hand  that 
evolved,  it. 

But  it  is  the  interior  that  strikes  one  chiefly,  because  it  is  un¬ 
like  anything  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  When  we  enter  we  are 
confronted  with  a  vast  and  elaborately  decorated  church  which  is 
really  a  stupendous  mausoleum  of  the  family  whose  name  enters 
into  Italian  history  with  the  same  vivid  insistence  as  do  those  of 
the  Sforzas  and  the  Estes,  the  Borgias  and  the  Medicis.  The 
coup  d'ceil  is  really  astonishing  by  reason  of  the  richness  of  de¬ 
tail  and  the  homogeneity  with  which  Alberti  linked  up  the  varied 
expressions  of  his  inventive  genius.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  the 
beautiful  and  learned  Isotta,  first  Malatesta’ s  mistress  and,  in 
course  of  time,  his  fourth  wife  (he  had  murdered  her  three  pre¬ 
decessors),  with  its  blue  panels  on  which  lovely  groups  of  cupids 
disport  themselves,  flanking  the  sarcophagus  hanging,  as  it  were, 
in  mid-air  against  the  wall  from  which  springs  the  guardian 
canopy  surmounted  by  the  ducal  crown  and  its  proud  escutcheon  ; 
the  entrance  to  the  chapel  being  guarded  by  marble  rails  on  which 
more  cupids  stand  in  all  attitudes  of  secular  audacity.  Over 
there  is  the  resting  place  (if  his  turbid  spirit  could  ever  rest)  of 
Sigismund  himself  curiously  restrained  in  treatment,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  carved  pillars  and  a  semi-circular  arch  which  Desiderio 
de  Settignano  or  Eossellino  might  have  contrived,  but  w'hich  we 
know,  on  Vasari’s  authority,  to  be  the  work  of  Bernardo  Ciuffagni. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Sigismund’s 
ancestors,  gleaming  with  its  two  magnificent  bas-reliefs,  one 
representing  the  triumph  of  Sigismund ;  the  other  Pallas  sur¬ 
rounded  by  heroes ;  and  the  whole  emanating  from  the  hand  of 
Luca  della  Robbia.  Tombs  and  monuments  are  heaped  about 
on  all  sides  in  bewildering  profusion,  pillars  and  walls  are  covered 
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with  arabesques  whose  richness  defies  exposition.  In  one  s|x)t 
one’s  eye  is  attracted  by  marble  pillars  around  whose  bases  twine 
bronze  garlands  rich  with  flowers  and  fruit,  and  crawling  lizards 
and  beetles  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  attitudes  ;  in  another  are  panels 
filled  with  Botticelli-like  angels  and  cupids,  or  with  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  or  representations  of  the  months  and  seasons,  instinct 
with  the  inventive  and  technical  skill  of  consummate  workman¬ 
ship.  Everywhere  the  elephants’  heads — the  crest  of  the  Mala- 
testas — appear  prominently,  and  amongst  them  the  profile  por¬ 
trait  of  the  man  with  the  venomous-looking  eyes,  repeated  to 
satiety. 

That  the  church  is  dedicated  to  Assisi’s  patron  saint  (that  gentle 
spirit  with  whose  aspect  on  life  it  seems  to  have  so  little  relation) , 
and  that  its  outlines  follow  the  usual  precedent,  alone  cause  us  to 
realise,  in  the  midst  of  this  glorification  of  lust  and  crime,  that 
we  are  in  a  place  of  Christian  worship.  Who  produced  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  carving  that  every w'here  meet  the  eye,  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  delicate  and  various  invention  shown,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Vasari  tells  us  that  Ciuffagni  and  Luca  della  Robbia 
laboured  here;  certain  portions  have  been  attributed  to  Ghiberti, 
and  to  Matteo  de’  Fasti,  who  is  known  at  one  time  to  have  had 
the  general  direction  of  the  work.  All  one  can  say  with  certainty 
is  that  that  remarkable  man  Alberti  created  here  a  marvel  of 
architectural  skill  and  beauty,  and  that  those  who  helped  in  its 
decoration  were  worthy  of  being  enrolled  under  the  artistic  banner 
of  so  great  a  master.  Many  years  ago  John  Addington 
Symonds  dealt  full)^  with  the  characteristics  and  output  of  Leo 
Battista  Alberti,  a  man  whom  he  classed,  among  the  fervid  beings 
of  the  Renaissance,  with  Pico  della  Mirandola,  with  Leonardo, 
and  with  Michelangelo.  Here,  indeed,  in  the  supreme  exposition 
of  his  complex  attainments,  Alberti  stands  confessed  not  merely 
a  pre-eminent  artist,  but  an  outstanding  example  of  that 
Renaissance  spirit — full  of  the  love  of  beauty  and  luxury,  revel¬ 
ling  in  art  for  art’s  sake,  squeezing  from  life  the  utmost  that  life 
could  give,  and  yet  ever  seeking  a  last  refuge  in  the  Divine  pity 
and  mercy ;  a  spirit  so  admirably  pictured  for  us  by  Browning 
when  he  tells  how  the  Bishop  ordered  his  tomb  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Prassede,  at  Rome. 

But  in  spite  of,  perhaps  because  of,  the  wealth  of  artistry  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Malatesta  church  at  Rimini,  one  feels  somehow 
a  sense  of  oppression,  in  this  almost  too  eloquent  example  of 
man’s  powers  and  fear  and  credulity.  Malatesta  rises  dominant 
over  Alberti  and  his  assistants.  It  strikes  one  like  a  murderer’s 
belated  repentance ;  the  despairing  cry  of  a  Count  Guido  when 
the  dateless  night  of  the  future  loomed  before  his  harrowed 
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eyes ;  and  one  is  glad  to  escape  to  Rimini’s  natural  beauty — the 
sea-shore  whence  we  can  gaze  over  the  Adriatic,  and  see 
Ancona  rising  on  its  dimmed  and  misty  promontory,  or  be 
carried  in  imagination  to  where  Guercino’s  angel  guards  its  little 
child  at  Fano,  or  to  Ravenna  and  its  pines  which  still  whisper 
their  memories  of  the  exiled  genius  who  once  wandered 
burdened  by  his  oppressive  mind,  beneath  their  grateful  shade. 

For  if  the  memory  of  Dante  is  kept  alive  in  Rimini  by  one 
outstanding  episode,  it  is  in  Ravenna  that  his  dust  has  lain 
peacefully  for  over  half  a  thousand  years.  There  stands  the 
mausoleum  where  he  rests,  on  which  Pietro  Lombardo’s  bas- 
relief  gleams  from  amid  the  withered  garlands  of  the  pious, 
and  before  which  Alfieri  and  Chateaubriand  and  our  own 
Byron  have  knelt  in  rapt  contemplation. 

For  the  little  clan  that  loves  great  verse  this  spot  would  alone 
he  sufficient  to  invest  Ravenna  with  a  special  attraction ;  to 
endow  it  with  that  subtle  aroma  which  emanates  from  any 
shrine  sanctified  by  genius.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  bonds 
which  Ravenna’s  past  twines  about  our  hearts.  For  here  Art 
has  set  up  her  standard — a  standard  gleaming  with  a  myriad 
hues  shining  from  their  background  of  pure  gold,  and  it  is  for 
its  mosaics,  so  rich,  so  luminous,  so  exquisite,  that  the  place 
makes  its  appeal  in  another  direction. 

In  the  presence  of  these  artistic  riches,  we  forget  Ravenna’s 
past  in  history,  from  the  days  when  Augustus  chose  it,  as  he 
did  Rimini,  as  one  of  his  great  naval  bases,  to  those  in  which 
Gaston  de  Foix  died,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  outside  its 
walls.  The  protagonists  of  those  past  times  pass  by,  pale, 
almost  ineffective,  ghosts  beside  the  spirits  of  the  forgotten, 
the  unknown,  men  who  with  soaring  souls  and  deftest  fingers 
evolved  and  fashioned  the  little  coloured  squares  into  something 
living  and  eloquent  of  a  belief  which,  alas!  their  gleaming 
colours  seem  to  be  outliving. 

Compared  with  what  they  once  were  both  Ravenna  and 
neighbouring  Classe  (the  Classis  of  the  ancients)  are,  to-day, 
small  and  almost  insignificant.  The  latter  especially  is  a  mere 
collocation  of  small  houses  assembled  round  its  splendid  but 
damp-invaded  church,  where  once  a  Roman  city  flourished  in 
pride  and  splendour.  A  relatively  few  churches  and  mausoleums 
represent  in  Ravenna  the  magnificence  of  which  they  were 
formerly  but  component  parts.  But  small  as  this  legacy  is 
relatively,  it  is  one  of  extraordinary  significance  and  incom¬ 
parable  beauty. 

Whether  we  seek  it  in  the  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  or  in 
the  chapel  of  St,  Pier  Crisologo,  in  the  churches  of  St.  Vitale 
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or  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  or  in  the  Baptistery,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  astonished  at  two  outstanding  things  :  one,  the  skill  with 
which  the  craftsmen,  anterior  to  the  days  of  Cimabiie  and  Giotto, 
contrived  to  express  themselves  in  a  medium  not  readily  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  fine  shades  of  artistic  exposition ;  the  other,  the 
subtle  skill  with  which  they  were  able  to  blend  colours,  often 
in  themselves  crude  and  harsh,  into  a  whole  at  once  so  homo¬ 
geneous  and  decorative,  that  their  mosaic  work  is  able  to  express 
the  softness  and  facile  beauty  of  paint.  What  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  find  elsewhere  in  Italy,  presented  to  us  in  terms  of 
fresco  and  oils,  we  have  here  in  Ravenna,  as  we  have  at  Palermo 
and  Venice,  exhibited  in  the  form  of  gleaming  mosaics. 

The  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  is  undoubtedly  the  gem 
of  Ravenna’s  rich  casket.  This  little  cruciform  building,  stand¬ 
ing  close  by  the  church  of  St.  Vitale,  conceals  a  wealth  of 
mosaic  w'ork  dating  from  the  late  Roman  rather  than  the 
Byzantine  period.  Within  it  remain  the  three  massive 
sarcophagi  which  once  contained  the  bodies  of  Galla  Placidia 
herself,  her  husband  Constantins,  and  her  son  Valentiniau. 
Sacrilege  has  long  since  ravished  the  bones  from  their  resting- 
place,  but  the  spirit  of  the  remarkable  woman  who  caused  the 
mausoleum  to  be  erected  seems  still  to  haunt  it.  Immediately 
over  the  vast  stone  tomb,  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  a  mosaic  rendering,  in  lunette 
form,  of  St.  Lawrence  with  his  traditional  gridiron;  elsewhere 
appears  the  Good  Shepherd,  half  sacred,  half  pagan  in  interpre¬ 
tation,  tending  his  sheep  among  the  rocks  and  foliage  which  the 
artists  of  the  fifth  century  must  have  copied  from  some  sylvan 
spot  outside  Ravenna  itself.  Another  arch  is  filled  with 
arabesques  entwined  in  garlands  among  whose  intricacies  two 
stags  quench  their  thirst  at  a  pool.  Between  these  subjects 
there  is  not  the  tiniest  space  but  is  filled  with  jewelled  and 
glittering  decorations  :  palm  trees  spring  from  the  ground  and 
bear  among  their  spreading  foliage  birds  of  paradisal  hues ;  here 
is  the  sacred  and  symbolic  fish ;  there  a  great  creative  hand 
emerges  from  a  cloud ;  and  in  the  centre  the  Redeemer  splendid 
and  majestic  looks  down  on  the  frail  dust  that  ordered  the  con¬ 
triving  of  this  astonishing  concord  of  colour  harmonies,  this 
little  wonder-house  whose  genesis  might  well  have  been  a  poet’s 
brain.  As  the  light  plays  through  the  exiguous  windows  of  this 
shrine,  it  lights  up  the  greens  and  reds  and  golds  of  walls  and 
ceiling  and  makes  a  glittering,  dazzling  kaleidoscope  of  colour 
almost  overpowering  in  its  richness  and  intensity. 

If  we  pass  from  the  mausoleum  to  the  adjacent  church  of  St. 
Vitale,  we  find  mosaics  hardly  less  eye-compelling,  but  fitted 
with  a  far  more  elaborate  architectural  setting.  This  remark- 
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able  building  was  completed  in  the  year  547  when  the  Byzantine 
power  had  ousted  that  of  the  Goths.  It  has  been  called  “the 
purest  glory  of  Byzantine  art  in  the  West,”  and  even  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  St.  Sofia  at  Constantinople,  or  with  St. 

Marco  at  Venice,  will  be  struck  by  the  combined  beauty  of  its 
architecture  and  its  mosaic  decoration.  In  variety  of  design  the 
mosaics  here  are  in  some  ways  more  amazing  even  than  those 
in  the  Galla  Placidia  mausoleum,  for  they  seem  to  have  thrown 
off  the  classic  restraint  of  an  earlier  convention,  and  to  have 
become  endowed  with  a  richness  of  colouring  and  an  Oriental 
audacity  of  treatment  which,  strange  as  they  may  appear  in  a 
sacred  building,  fill  us  with  a  wondering  interest.  In  one  spot 
we  see  Moses  leading  Jethro’s  flock ;  in  another  ]Moses  receiving 
the  tables  of  the  Law;  here  Abel  sacrifices  his  lamb,  and  there 
Abraham  is  preparing  to  slay  his  son ;  while  around,  evangelists 
and  prophets  and  angels  shine  out  between  great  pillars  with 
their  Byzantine  capitals,  and  a  thousand  arabesques  surround 
the  Lamb  as  it  looks  down  on  us  from  the  vault  of  the  choir. 

These  things,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  marble  intarsiatura 
work,  are  appropriate  enough  in  such  a  building;  but  suddenly  ^ 

wo  are  confronted  with  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  his  treasurer 
Julian,  who  was  so  largely  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  the 
basilica,  and  opposite  stands  the  Empress  Theodora,  large-eyed 
and  bold  of  aspect,  suirounded  by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  in  a 
sort  of  apotheosis  of  corruptness,  a  very  alien  figure  to  pose  ! 

in  such  a  milieu.  i 

Nor  is  it  less  a  shock  to  turn  from  the  apse  and  choir  of  , 

the  church  to  the  central  circular  portion  of  the  building,  and  ’ 

by  a  sudden  transition  to  pass  from  the  gleaming  incrustations  ' 

of  those  far  off  days,  to  an  orgy  of  baroque  decoration  even  more 
unseemly,  in  its  inappropriateness,  than  the  presence  of  the 
Empress,  of  whose  personal  appearance  and  luxurious  magnifi-  ■ 

cence  the  mosaics  give  so  marked,  and  historically  valuable,  a  i 

record.  Indeed,  apart  from  their  artistic  beauty  and  signifi-  ; 

cance,  Ravenna’s  mosaics  are  of  essential  service  to  the  historian  | 

and  the  archmologist.  This  is  obvious  not  only  in  St.  Vitale,  I 

where  we  can  see  what  Justinian  and  Theodora  and  their  courts  * 

looked  like,  what  they  wore  and  how  they  comported  them-  ^ 

selves,  in  a  curiously  meticulous  rendering ;  but  in  St.  Apollinare  I 

Nuovo,  the  other  great  church  in  the  city,  where  we  find  examples  | 

not  only  of  work  as  produced  under  the  Emperors  and  the  ] 

Goths,  but  also  when  the  Eastern  Empire  had  been  established 
and  the  rule  of  the  exarchs  instituted.  In  the  series  of  figures 
representing  various  saints  and  prophets,  we  here  observe  the 
decorative  restraint  of  the  Roman  influence ;  while  below  we 
see  the  Virgins  and  Martyrs  with  the  formless  mannerism. 
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although  with  a  more  decorative  and  diverse  splendour  of 
colouring,  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  decorative 
treatment.  The  extremely  interesting  upper  series  of  mosaic 
panels  illustrating  the  life  of  Christ  shows  this  traditional 
Byzantine  manner  of  artistic  exposition  still  more  markedly. 

But,  after  all,  in  the  presence  of  this  rich  and  exotic  feast  one 
feels  less  inclined  to  loiter  over  periods  or  influences  or  dates, 
than  to  enjoy  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  gorgeous  imaginings, 
to  wonder  at  the  skill  in  craftsmanship  and  the  appreciation  of 
colour  schemes  with  which  these  men,  before  even  the  dawn  of 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  art,  could  embellish  and 
glorify  the  churches  and  mausoleums  to  whose  decoration  they 
applied  themselves. 

Eavenna  is,  indeed,  the  home  of  mosaics,  for  here  they  are  to 
be  found  on  all  sides,  not  as  at  Venice  in  a  single  wonderful 
example ;  and  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  the  artist  and 
the  archaeologist  will  visit  it,  and  the  lovely  church  St.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe,  which  stands  in  solitary  grandeur  among  the 
adjacent  marshes,  with  the  damp  miasmas  of  centuries  making 
green  its  floor  and  eating  their  insidious  way  into  its  decorative 
wonders.  But  Bavenna  has  other  charms,  and  makes  other 
appeals.  As  you  wander  about  its  streets  and  narrow  lanes 
your  eye  is  constantly  attracted  by  some  beautiful  and 
picturesque  feature  which  makes  you,  for  the  nonce,  forget 
Romans  and  Byzantines,  and  live  again  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
dream  of  the  splendour  and  curious  attraction  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Here,  it  may  be,  it  is  a  fifteenth  century  stone  balcony 
hanging  perilously,  as  it  seems,  but  really  as  firmly,  as  it  has 
hung  these  five  hundred  years;  there,  it  is  the  Loggia  of  the 
Portuenses,  so  graceful  and  delicate  in  its  light  and  airy  out¬ 
lines,  that  will  rivet  your  gaze,  or  the  Casa  Graziani  with  its 
rich  and  abundant  stone  work.  Ravenna  is  full  of  these 
fascinating  “  bits  ”  which  haunt  one  long  after  you  have  left 
their  actual  presence ;  as  haunts  you  the  figure  of  Guidarello 
Guidarelli,  carved  by  Tullio  Tjombardo,  for  ever  sleeping  his 
last  sleep — a  noble  warrior  dying  in  a  bad  cause,  and  lying 
here  immortal  by  an  artist’s  hand,  among  the  scenes  he  knew  so 
well.  And  above  Jill  there  comes  before  us  that  figure  beside 
which  Emperors  and  Empresses,  consuls  and  exarchs,  seem  but 
pale  and  frustrate  ghosts — the  figure  of  Dante.  He  it  is  who,  in 
spite  of  Justinian  and  his  Romans,  of  Theodoric  and  his  Goths; 
in  spite  of  the  mighty  contrivers  of  mosaic  harmonies,  seems 
to  be  the  dominant  genius  of  the  place,  as  we  gaze  at  the  house 
where  he  once  passed  the  last  years  of  his  tragic  exile. 

E.  Brresford  Chancellor. 


HISTOKY  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PEOPAGANDA. 

I. 


History  has,  from  early  times,  been  the  happy  hunting  ground 
of  the  propagandist.  Every  kind  of  zealot  has  felt  that  the  appeal 
which  he  makes  to  abstract  principle  will  be  immeasurably 
strengthened  if  he  can  supplement  and  reinforce  it  by  an  appeal 
to  historical  precedent,  and  by  a  demonstration  based  on  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  History  is  the  memory  of  the  human  race,  but  it 
is  a  memory  artificially  created  and  sustained.  It  is  the  historian 
who  determines,  by  his  method  of  selection  and  rejection,  what 
facts  or  legends  are  to  be  perpetuated,  and  in  what  light  they  are  to 
be  regarded.  Indeed,  in  a  very  real  sense,  as  Benedetto  Croce  has 
recently  been  telling  us,  the  past  is  the  creation  of  the  historian. 
His  presentation  of  by-gone  events  inevitably  embodies  his  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  present ;  the  doings  of  the  dead  seem  to  him  signifi¬ 
cant  just  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  his  own  idea  of  the  universe 
in  which  he  lives.  Hence,  although  that  which  has  once  hap¬ 
pened  can  never  be  undone,  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator 
who  beholds  it  is  constantly  shifting.  As  the  past  recedes  it  is 
seen  in  a  new  perspective ;  as  the  angle  of  vision  changes  facts 
once  prominent  become  obscured,  while  facts  long  hidden  begin 
to  loom  large  and  conspicuous;  new  groupings  manifest  them¬ 
selves;  a  new  picture  has  to  be  drawn.  It  will  not  be  a  final 
picture,  any  more  than  have  the  pictures  which  preceded  it  been 
final.  It  will  be  the  picture  which,  if  faithfully  presented,  is  the 
one  that  is  true  and  significant  for  the  age  for  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed. 

But  the  question  of  faithful  presentation  is  the  crucial  question. 
Here  lies  the  power  and  here  the  temptation  of  the  historian. 
Will  he  depict  the  past  as,  in  the  clearest  and  driest  light  at  his 
disposal,  he  objectively  sees  it,  or  will  he  (consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously)  omit  features  which  he  dislikes,  emphasise  aspects  which 
he  approves,  and  construct  a  tableau  which  represents  not  the 
actual,  but  only  his  own  ideal?  Will  he  in  a  spirit  of  passionless 
research  seek  to  discover  the  past  as  it  really  was ;  or  will  he  under 
the  influence  of  some  prevailing  bias  give  it  the  colour  of  his 
emotions  and  the  shape  of  his  beliefs?  Will  he  be  a  man  of 
science,  or  a  man  of  prejudice  and  propaganda? 

II. 

Professor  Bury,  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture  at  Cambridge  (1903), 
claimed  that  “history  is  a  science,  neither  less  nor  more.”  If 
anyone  had  made  that  claim  a  hundred  years  earlier  he  would 
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have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  any  exemplifications  of  his  theory. 
For  the  treatment  of  history  in  a  scientific  spirit  was  the  special 
achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Previous  to  that  period  it  lacked  some  or  all  of  the  four  marks 
whose  simultaneous  presence  is  necessary  to  justify  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  the  title  of  ‘  ‘  Science  ’  ’  to  any  department  of  learning. 
These  marks  are  (1)  the  dispassionate  spirit,  (2)  the  exhaustive 
study  of  original  sources,  (3)  the  critical  method,  and  (4)  the  effort 
to  discover  generalisations  or  “  laws,”  Of  all  these  lacks  the  first 
was  the  most  serious,  and  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned.  Says  Professor  J.  W.  Allen  in  his  able  and 
provocative  book.  The  Place  of  History  in  Education,  ”  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  mass  movements  of  history  we  want  something  more 
than  is  expressed  by  the  word  impartiality.  We  want  a  complete 
intellectual  detachment  ...  an  intellectual  detachment  so  com¬ 
plete  that  all  the  hopes  of  humanity  fail  to  arouse  a  dominant 
emotion  ”  (pp.  59-61).  It  may  be  doubted  whether  so  entire 
an  aloofness  from  the  passions  of  the  kindly  race  of  man  will  ever 
be  possible  to  any  merely  mortal  recorder  (any  more  than  the 
achievement  of  a  perfect  vacuum  is  }X)ssible  to  the  physicist) ; 
but  Lord  Acton  held  that  a  high  degree  of  objectiveness  is  attain¬ 
able,  and  that  by  means  of  it  ‘‘history  might  be  lifted  above 
contention,  and  made  an  accepted  tribunal,  and  the  same  for  all. 
If  men  were  truly  sincere,”  he  added,  ‘‘and  delivered  judgment 
by  no  canons  but  those  of  evident  morality,  then  Julian  would 
be  described  in  the  same  terms  by  Christian  and  Pagan,  Luther 
by  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Washington  by  Whig  and  Tory, 
Naiwleon  by  patriotic  Frenchman  and  patriotic  German.”* 
When  Acton  came  to  plan  the  Cambridge  Modem  History  he 
looked  for  ‘‘  truly  sincere  ”  men,  rather  than  partisan  specialists, 
to  be  his  collaborators.  He  made  some  amazing  assignments, 
e.g.,  the  English  Reformation  to  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland.  The 
results  in  that  and  in  many  other  cases  amply  justified  his  choice. 
Whatever  criticisms  may  be  levelled  against  the  Cambridge 
Modem  History  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  marred  by  passion, 
or  distorted  by  prejudice.  It  is  not  a  propagandist  pamphlet. 

III. 

Deviations  from  this  ideal  mental  detachment  of  the  man  of 
science  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  It  is  important  to  distin¬ 
guish  them,  for  they  are  often  confounded.  But  first  let  it  be 
clearly  noted  that  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  even  of  a  very 
emphatic  opinion,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  lack  of  mental 
detachment.  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  an  historian  who  comes 

(1)  Inaugural  Lecture,  1895. 
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to  any  conclusions  at  all,  and  gives  utterance  to  them,  is  ipso 
facto  a  propagandist.  I  have  actually  before  me  iu  print  the 
words  :  “  It  is  clear  that  no  one  can  teach  history  without  bias, 
since  to  one  man  Frederick  the  Great  is  a  hero  and  to  another 
he  is  a  scourge.”^  Neither  of  these  cx^ntentions  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  fallacies  lurk  in  the  words  “propagandist”  and 
“bias.”  A  propagandist  is  not  anyone  who  promulgates  an 
opinion,  but  anyone  who  does  so  on  other  than  intellectual 
grounds.  Similarly,  bias  is  not  the  passing  of  a  judgment,  how¬ 
ever  decided  and  uncompromising  it  may  be ;  it  is  the  passing 
of  a  prejudiced  judgment.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mathe¬ 
matician  cannot  properly  be  called  a  propagandist  however 
earnestly  he  promulgates  his  conviction  that  “similar  triangles 
are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous 
sides  ”  ;  for  he  makes  his  appeal  to  the  purely  intellectual  demon¬ 
stration  of  geometry.  So,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  biologists  need 
not,  any  of  them,  be  perverted  by  bias,  if  some  of  them  hold  that 
acquired  characteristics  can  be  inherited,  and  others  that  they 
cannot.  There  are  many  sources  of  divergence  of  judgment 
besides  prejudice  or  bias.  Hence  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  one 
wholly  unbiassed  historian  may  hold  (possibly  on  imperfect 
evidence)  that  Frederick  the  Great  was  a  hero,  and  that  another 
equally  unbiassed  historian  may  (possibly  on  equally  imperfect 
evidence)  regard  him  as  a  scourge.  Perhaps  a  larger  synthesis, 
conducted  sub  specie  perennitatis ,  may  discern  that  he  was  both 
a  hero  and  a  scourge. 

If,  then,  we  dismiss  as  untenable  the  opinions  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  a  conclusion  without  being  a  propagandist, 
and  that  it  is  to  bias  alone  that  divergent  historical  judgments  are 
due,  it  merely  remains  for  us  to  note  what  are  the  various  causes 
of  that  lack  of  intellectual  detachment  which  a  large  number  of 
historians  have  admittedly  and  notoriously  shown.  It  seems  to 
me  that  three  separate  causes  can  be  specified,  viz.,  first,  uncon¬ 
scious  prejudice  ;  second,  conscious  bias  ;  third,  propagandist  zeal. 
Herodotus  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  first ;  Thucydides 
of  the  second  ;  Orosius  of  the  third.  Than  Herodotus,  the  genial 
and  childlike  Father  of  History,  no  writer  w’as  ever  more  free  from 
propagandist  zeal  or  conscious  bias.  He  surveyed  the  world  of 
his  cognisance  wdth  the  delighted  curiosity  of  unspoiled  and  care¬ 
less  youth,  and  he  portrayed  it  with  the  sympathetic  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  fascinated  spectator.  He  had  no  doctrine  to  preach, 
no  cause  to  advance.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  Greek  of  the 
Greeks,  and  all  through  his  artless  narrative  there  runs  the  tacit 
assumption  that  the  Hellenes  are  a  superior  race,  and  that  all 


(1)  The  Timi-.a,  January  12th,  1922. 
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men  beyond  the  pale  of  Hellas  are  barbarians.  This  unconscious 
prejudice  determines  the  perspective  of  the  whole  of  his  work. 
Thucydides,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  a  decadent  and  less  happy 
age.  Athens  the  glorious  was  falling,  and  was  falling  not 
primarily  because  of  the  attacks  of  external  foes,  but  because  of 
internal  corruption.  Thucydides,  contemplating  the  death- 
agonies  of  the  city-state,  which  he  loved  with  a  devotion  such 
as  we  moderns  can  hardly  realise,  came  to  the  deliberate  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  causes  of  all  its  troubles  lay  in  its  fickle  populace 
and  its  vicious  constitution.  Hence  he  wrote  his  history  in  the 
spirit  and  attitude  of  a  convinced  and  desperate  aristocrat.  He 
strove  earnestly  to  be  just  to  his  opponents;  but  he  clearly 
regarded  the  demagogues  as  his  own  and  his  city’s  enemies. 
Thus  his  history  became  merged  in  his  politics,  and  his  splendid 
narrative  remains  a  partisan  pamphlet,  a  sustained  damnation  of 
democracy.  It  is  distorted  throughout  by  conscious  bias,  but  its 
restraint  and  its  obvious  effort  to  be  fair  prevent  it  from  being 
regarded  as  deliberately  propagandist.  Its  faults  are  intellectual 
not  moral.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  work  of  Orosius, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the.  Christian  era. 
The  Seven  Books  of  History  against  the  Pagans  formed  part  of 
a  definite  Christian  polemic  against  the  votaries  of  the  old  religion 
of  Rome.  They  supplemented,  illustrated,  and  reinforced  the 
arguments  of  Augustine’s  City  of  God,  whose  sublime  moral 
and  spiritual  dialectic  needed  the  buttress  of  supporting  facts. 
Orosius  supplied  the  necessary  facts,  partly  out  of  records,  partly 
out  of  tradition,  and  partly  out  of  his  imagination.  Rut  the 
method  of  his  selection  was  dominated  by  the  end  which  he  wrote 
to  serve.  It  was  not  truth  that  he  sought  to  find,  but  “  the 
truth  ”  that  he  sought  to  defend.  And  he  was  so  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  importance  of  “  the  truth  ” — convinced,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  primary  necessity  that  Christianity  should  prevail  over 
its  foes — that  he  was  indifferent  to  verity  or  falsehood,  reckless 
in  suppression  or  interpolation,  devoid  of  all  consideration  for  his 
opponents,  resolute  only  to  advance  his  cause.  The  end  to  him 
justified  the  means,  and  the  end  was  propaganda.  Hence  his 
Seven  Books  of  History  belong  to  the  literary  category  of  sermons 
rather  than  of  science.^ 

IV. 

The  work  of  Orosius,  which  acquired  the  curious  name 
Ormista,^  maintained  itself  as  the  standard  authority  for  universal 
history  during  the  thousand  years  of  the  Middle  Ages.  That  is 

(1)  Compare  also  Eu.sebius — one  of  Orosius’s  authorities — who  {Eceles.  Hist. 
viii,  and  Pal.  Martyrs  xii)  candidly  and  naively  admits  that  in  writing  history 
his  principle  is  to  omit  everything  that  may  injure  the  reputation  of  the  Church. 

(2)  Possibly  from  Or(osii)  M(undi)  Hi8t(ori)s. 
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to  say,  during  this  long  period  of  ecclesiastical  domination 
history  as  a  science  was  unknown.  It  was  the  handmaid  of 
theology — a  subordinate  whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  anecdotes 
by  means  of  which  the  moralists  pointed  their  sermons,  the 
examples  by  way  of  which  the  religious  philosophers  conveyed 
their  teaching,  and  the  data  on  the  basis  of  which  the  politicians 
of  the  Church  founded  their  claims  to  world  dominion.^  As  a 
liandmaid  it  was  exceedingly  hard  worked,  and  it  was  made 
to  do  some  rather  grimy  jobs.  It  was  hardworked  because 
Christianity  was  and  is  an  historical  religion,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  bases  its  appeal  upon  the  verity  of  events  alleged  to  have 
occurred  in  time_^  and  space,  and  on  the  other  hand  professes  to 
afford,  as  none  of  its  early  rivals  did,  a  philosophy  of  history,  an 
explanation  and  a  justification  of  the  recorded  ways  of  Clod  with 
men.  But  not  only  was  history  hardworked,  it  w'as  also,  I 
repeat,  made  to  do  some  rather  grimy  jobs.  History  in  its  pure 
form  is  not  good  for  propagandist  purposes.  It  does  not  point 
unequivocal  morals ;  it  does  not  convey  a  clear  philosophy  ;  it  does 
not  manifest  as  plainly  as  the  theologian  could  desire  the  workings 
of  a  divine  providence.  As  one  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  inimitable 
pea.sants  says  in  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  :  “All  true  stories 
have  a  coarseness  or  a  bad  moral,  depend  upon’t.  If  the  story¬ 
tellers  could  ha’  got  decency  and  good  morals  from  true  stories, 
who’d  ha’  troubled  to  invent  parables?  ’’  The  medimval  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  finding  that  history  of  its  own  accord  did  not  always  support 
his  pretensions  quite  so  strongly  as  he  required,  did  not  hesitate, 
in  the  interest  of  the  great  cause  which  he  had  at  heart,  to  put 
history  to  the  black  task  of  falsification  and  forgery.  He  may 
or  may  not  have  believed  the  fantastic  legends  of  the  Vitee 
Sanctorum ;  he  must  have  known  that  the  Donation  of  Constan¬ 
tine  and  the  Isidorian  Decretals  were  fabrications.  In  deploring, 
how'ever,  this  medimval  prostitution  of  history  to  propaganda,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  judge  the  conscience  of  that  primitive  and 
serni-barbaric  age  by  the  loftier  standards  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  times.  It  is  probable  that  the  monastic  chronicler  as  he 
recorded  imaginary  marvels,  and  the  papal  lawyer  as  he  concocted 
fictitious  donations  and  decrees,  had  no  more  sense  of  wrong¬ 
doing  than  had  Thucydides  when  he  put  supposititious  speeches 
into  the  mouth  of  Pericles,  or  than  has  Mr.  Drinkwater  when 
he  invents  dialogues  for  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  concern  of  all  of  them  alike  was,  or  is,  to  bring  fleeting,  illu¬ 
sive,  and  recalcitrant  facts  into  harmony  wuth  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things.  Enough  for  us  to  note,  without  passing  judgment, 
that  the  medimval  subjugation  of  history  to  propagandist  purposes 

(1)  Seo  Taylor,  H.  O.,  The  Medueval  Mind,  pp.  77-84. 
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involved  a  falsification  so  extensive  and  destructive  that  the  his- 
tory  was  entiiely  lost  in  the  theology. 

V. 

The  Reformation  was  in  one  of  its  aspects  an  effort  to  rediscover 
and  return  to  primitive  Christianity.  It  thus  involved  an  appeal 
to  history,  and  an  attack  upon  the  pseudo-history  of  the  mediaoval 
Church.  Luther  was  vehement  in  his  insistence  on  the  study  of 
the  past,  and  he  denounced  as  “  tartar-like  and  cyclopean  bar¬ 
barians  ”  those  who  refrained  from  historical  research,  attributing 
their  blind  obstinacy  to  the  devil.  The  Magdeburg  Centuriators, 
an  association  of  Protestant  scholars,  re-wrote  the  whole  story 
of  the  Church  and  the  Papacy  from  their  novel  point  of  view. 
Their  history  was,  of  course,  almost  as  false,  and  entirely  as 
prejudiced,  as  that  which  they  assailed.  But  it  was  all  to  the 
good  to  have  rival  mythologies  meeting  and  clashing  in  mutually 
destructive  combat.  Truth  has  a  chance  of  revealing  itself,  like 
a  lightning  flash,  when  the  clouds  of  antagonistic  errors  collide. 
To  the  attacks  of  the  Centuriators  Cardinal  Baronius  replied  in 
his  monumental  EcclesiaHical  Annals  based  on  the  Vatican 
archives.  Thus  the  scientific  method  in  history  began  to  display 
itself ;  but  not  as  yet  the  scientific  spirit.  History  remained 
propagandist  as  before,  the  slave  of  zealous  theologians. 

Together  with  the  Reformation  came  into  existence  the  modern 
national  State.  This  also  was  generated  in  strife  :  it  implied 
the  break-up  of  media) val  Christendom,  the  repudiation  of  the 
secular  supremacy  of  the  Papacy,  the  suppression  of  Feudalism. 
^Moreover,  within  the  limits  of  the  new  national  States  sprang 
up  conflicts  re.specting  Sovereignty  bet\Veen  autocratic  monarchs 
and  aggressive  oligarchies.  In  the  new  political  controversies 
which  thus  arose  history  was  ransacked  for  weapons  by  all  the 
combatants.  Especially  in  England,  where  there  were  old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  independence  and  self-government,  and  where  the  genius 
of  the  people  was  legal  rather  than  philosophical,  was  the  appeal 
made,  not  to  eternal  principle,  but  to  ancient  precedent.  Thus, 
as  Froude  puts  it,  “to  Catholic  and  Protestant  succeeded  in 
England  Anglican  and  Puritan,  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Tory 
and  Whig,  Liberal  and  Conservative  ;  and  one  after  another  they 
have  each  made  history  their  pulpit,  and  preached  their  sermons 
out  of  it,  on  the  respective  values  of  authority  and  liberty,  faith 
and  reason,  religion  and  science,  protection  and  free  trade;  with 
the  million  minor  issues  which  start  up  on  every  side  in  the 
application  of  rival  principles.”  ^  Royalists  rummaged  in  the 

(1)  FrouJo,  ISIwrt  Studies,  Second  Series,  p.  592. 
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records  of  Norman,  Angevin,  and  Tudor  times  to  find  proofs  that 
Charles  I.  was  claiming  no  larger  a  prerogative  than  had  been 
exercised  without  demur  by  William  I.,  Henry  II.,  or  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Roundheads,  on  the  other  hand,  burrowed  into  the 
antiquities  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Plautagenet,  and  Lancastrian  days, 
in  order  to  discover  the  wherewithal  to  strengthen  their  conten¬ 
tion  that  Parliament  was  but  asserting  the  ancient  privileges  of 
folk-moot  and  witan  :  it  was  they  who  constructed  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  propaganda  the  ‘  ‘  legend  of  Magna  Carta  ’  ’  which 
modern  criticism,  after  three  centuries,  has  barely  succeeded  in 
dispelling. 

The  furious  and  sanguinary  passions  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  subsided  in  the  eighteenth  century 
into  the  milder  malignities  of  the  hustings  and  the  Press. 
Partisans  sought  to  destroy  not  the  lives,  but  merely  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  their  rivals.  The  armed  combats  of  Royalists  and  Round- 
heads,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  gave  place  to  the  electoral 
battles  of  Tories  and  Whigs,  or  the  pamphlet  wars  of  Anglican 
and  Deist.  This  reduction  of  conflict  in  Church  and  State  to  a 
lower  and  more  temperate  level  of  animosity  had  its  parallel  in 
the  sphere  of  history.  The  chronicles  of  the  past  began  to  be 
studied  for  other  purposes  beside  that  of  the  mere  provision  of 
defensive  armour  and  propagandist  missiles.  Nevertheless,  the 
repercussion  of  the  great  clashes  of  the  earlier  and  more  heroic 
age  w'as  still  felt  by  the  historian,  and  the  puri)ose  of  his  work 
was  determined  consciously  by  his  political  or  religious  convic¬ 
tions.  Thus  Hume’s  profound  Toryism  prevents  his  doing  justice 
to  the  Puritans,  while  Gibbon’s  strong  anti-clericalism  distorts 
his  picture  of  the  early  Church.  Neither  Hume  nor  Gibbon  w'as 
a  propagandist  deliberately  subordinating  search  for  truth  to  the 
furtherance  of  a  cause  :  but  both  were  partisans  whose  conscious 
prejudices  perverted  their  judgments,  and  reduced  their  great 
works  to  the  rank  of  special  pleas. 

VI. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  to  elevate  history  to  the  status  of  a  science,  or  at  any 
rate  to  point  the  way  to  its  elevation.  The  process  has  been 
sketched  by  Fueter  in  his  Geschichte  der  neuercn  Historiographic 
(1911),  and  portrayed  in  detail  in  Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch’s  masterly 
and  encyclopnodic  History  and  Historians  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1913).  It  was  signalised  by,  first,  an  enlargement  of 
the  scope  of  history,  so  as  to  include  not  merely  national  politics 
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but  all  the  manifold  concerns  of  humanity ;  secondly,  a  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  conception  of  history,  so  as  to  penetrate  below  the 
surface  of  events  to  their  hidden  causes  which  lie  in  the  realms 
of  voiriions,  emotions,  and  ideas ;  thirdly,  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  history,  so  as  to  eliminate  old  errors  by  criticism,  and 
to  draw  upon  new  sources  of  truth  by  research ;  finally,  and  above 
all,  to  expel  prejudice,  eradicate  partisanship,  and  exclude  propa¬ 
gandist  zeal,  so  as  to  render  possible  the  dispassionate  examination 
of  the  past,  and  its  faithful  presentation  wie  es  eigentlich  gewescn 
war.  No  one  realised  the  change  which  had  come  over  history 
more  vividly,  or  expressed  it  more  clearly,  than  Lord  Acton. 
“  There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  history  now  and  in 
Gibbon’s  time,”  he  once  remarked,  ‘‘  as  between  astronomy 
before  Copernicus  and  after  him.”  And  the  main  difference,  in 
his  judgment,  was  in  the  substitution  of  impartiality  for  prejudice, 
and  of  desire  to  discover  truth  for  zeal  to  propagate  a  cause. 
Thus  he  refused  to  regard  Montalembert’s  Monks  of  the  West 
as  a  work  of  history  at  all,  because,  he  said,  it  was  ‘‘a  book 
written  with  a  tendency,  not  written  for  learning’s  sake,  but  for 
an  external,  political  purpose.”  Similarly  he  declined,  as  editor, 
to  publish  a  review  of  Morris’s  Thomas  Bechet,  since  the  book, 
”  though  full  of  research,  is  a  panegyric  and  not  a  history.”  In 
defence  of  his  attitude  he  observed  ;  ”  My  theory  is  that  in 
history  the  historian  has  to  disappear  and  leave  the  facts  and 
ideas  objectively  to  produce  their  own  effect ;  ”  and  again,  ”  The 
author  does  not  put  in  reflections,  combinations,  explanations  of 
his  own,  not  suggested  or  furnished  by  his  materials;  no  sub¬ 
jective  scheme,  no  improving  of  any  occasion  for  moralising.”' 
Yet  this  canon  of  impartiality  did  not  at  all  prevent  Lord  Acton 
from  passing  judgments  w^hich  he  felt  w’ere  veritably  “suggested 
or  furnished  by  his  materials,”  and  the  judgments  which  Lord 
Acton  passed — as  all  who  heard  them  delivered  wall  confirm — 
were  weighty  and  decisive  beyond  all  parallel,  just  because  it  was 
so  evident  that  in  expressing  them  Lord  Acton  was  but  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  cultivated  conscience  of  mankind,  speaking 
from  serene  heights  where  bias  and  prejudice  could  have  no  place. 

The  great  representative  histories  written  in  the  nineteenth 
century  w'ere,  then,  free  not  only  from  the  propagandist  zeal 
w’hich  marked  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Milton  or  Clarendon, 
but  also  from  the  conscious  prejudice  which  distorted  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  eighteenth  century  historians.  But  it  took  some  time 
to  eliminate  the  unconscious  bias  wdiich  equally  deflects  the  vision 
of  the  observer.  Neither  Hallam  nor  Lingard,  for  instance,  had 

(1)  Tho  quotations  arc  from  Cardinal  Qasquet’s  Lord  Acton  and  hia  Circle, 
pp.  Ifii,  19.3,  198,  287. 
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any  axe  to  grind ;  both  recognised  the  peril  of  partisanship,  and 
both  strove  diligently  to  be  fair.  Nevertheless  Hallara  sees  only 
what  can  be  seen  from  a  Whig  standjxiint,  and  Lingard’s  out¬ 
look  is  persistently  Catholic.  Similarly,  neither  Macaulay  nor 
Froude,  with  all  their  erudition,  and  with  all  their  efforts  to  be 
just,  could  ever  wholly  emancipate  themselves,  the  one  from 
antipathy  to  Tories,  the  other  from  proclivity  to  Protestants. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  in 
the  works  of  such  masters  of  research  as  Stubbs,  Gardiner,  Acton, 
Firth,  Maitland,  Lecky,  Creighton,  and  Tout  (to  give  English 
instances  only)  the  ideal  of  history  as  a  science,  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  method,  was  attained. 


VII. 

But  no  sooner  had  history  been  delivered  from  partisanship  in 
the  study  than  efforts  began  to  be  made  to  capture  it  for  partisan 
purposes  in  the  schools.  Its  value  as  a  medium  for  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  political,  moral,  social,  or  religious  lessons,  was 
recognised  almost  as  early  as  it  found  its  way  into  the  general 
curriculum.  It  was  not  enough  for  the  enthusiastic  propa¬ 
gandist,  possessed  by  a  consuming  passion  for  his  cause,  that 
history  should  be  allowed  to  perform  its  proper  function  in  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  sympathies,  in  widening  the  mental  horizon,  in  training 
the  judgment,  in  indicating  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in 
human  affairs,  in  inculcating  a  large  tolerance  and  a  capacity  for 
seeing  both  sides  of  controversial  questions,  in  storing  the  mind 
with  precedents,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  indispensable 
civic  knowledge.  It  was  not  enough  for  the  zealot  that  history 
should  serve  all  these  high  educational  ends ;  it  was  further  to 
be  made  to  propagate  his  creed,  and  advance  the  interest  that  he 
had  at  heart.  On  the  Continent  the  various  Governments  strove 
to  control  history  for  patriotic  purposes.  Thus  in  France  the 
teacher  was  made  to  preach  Republicanism ;  in  Germany  the 
advantages  of  Monarchy  in  general  and  of  the  Hohenzollem 
dynasty  in  particular ;  in  Austria  dualism ;  in  Hungary  national¬ 
ism  ;  in  Italy  unity,  and  so  on.^  In  England  the  Government  was 
commendably  free  from  a  tendency  to  dictate  to  teachers  :  it  took , 
indeed,  very  little  interest  in  either  them  or  their  doings.  Not 
so,  however,  the  societies  which  flourished  within  the  limits  of 
the  State.  The  Churches  took  care  to  have  historical  text-books 
in  harmony  with  their  formularies,  and  to  train  teachers  in  tune 
with  their  creeds.  The  Ijabour  Colleges  provided  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  in  economic  history  wherein  truth  (an  obsolete  bourgeois 

(1)  See  L.C.C.  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  History,  1911. 
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virtue)  was  entirely  subordinated  to  the  provision  of  weapons  for 
the  class  war.  The  Young  Socialist  Education  Bureau  drew  up 
and  circulated  a  scheme  of  historical  study  which  begins  with  the 
frank  avowal  that  its  “  prime  object  is  to  make  intelligent  and 
earnest  Socialists.” 

This  was  before  the  war.  During  the  war  there  was  an  orgy 
of  propagandist  history  on  all  sides,  the  proper  fate  for  w’hich  is  a 
kindly  oblivion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  in  the  main  it 
failed  in  its  purpose  of  perverting  public  opinion.  Its  very 
variety,  voluminousness,  and  contrariety,  combined  with  its  strict 
adherence  to  foregone  conclusions,  were  a  safeguard  against  its 
efi&cacy.  To  treat  of  it  would  require  a  separate  article ;  to 
write  such  an  article  would  be  a  painful  and  almost  indecent  task. 
Ijet  the  war-history  rest  until  its  final  resurrection  to  damnation. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  principal  propagandists 
who  have  sought  to  make  history  their  tool  have  been  the  other¬ 
wise-unemployed  pacificists  of  the  moribund  Union  of  Democratic 
Control,  and  the  injudicious  left-wing  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Union.  Both  of  these  bodies  of  misguided  enthusiasts  have  not 
only  sought  to  secure  the  revision  of  historical  school-books  in 
the  interest  of  their  cause,  but  have  actually  sent  deputations 
to  the  Board  of  Education  to  enlist  official  support  for  their  en¬ 
deavours.  When  rebuked  for  their  temerity,  they  have  tried  to 
defend  their  action  by  means  of  a  number  of  sophistical  argu¬ 
ments,  the  best  statements  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  D.  C.  Somervell  in  The  Pilgrim  of  April,  1921,  and  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  The  Times,  contributed  during  the  period 
January  9  to  23,  1922,  under  the  heading  ‘‘History  to  Order.” 
These  statements  contain  almost  perfect  examples  of  the  fallacies 
that  lurk  in  the  confusion  of  terms.  ‘‘  Propaganda  ”  is  treated 
as  identical  with  ‘‘bias,”  and  ‘‘  bias  ”  as  identical  with  ‘‘  coming 
to  a  conclusion.”  Thus  it  is  contended  that  ‘‘no  one  can  write 
history  without  bias,  another  and  less  war- varnished  word  for 
propaganda,”  and  Gibbon  and  Macaulay  are  quoted  as  exemplars. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  these  twm  great  historians  were  biassed ; 
it  may  be  (and  by  the  present  writer  is)  strenuously  denied  that 
they  were  propagandists.  Again,  it  is  contended  by  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  that  ‘‘  no  one  can  treat 
history  without  bias,”  and  it  is  evident  from  the  example  which 
he  provides  that  he  would  describe  any  sort  of  judgment  as 
‘‘bias.”  It  is  terminological  inexactitude  of  this  sort  that 
darkens  counsel,  and  leads  to  deplorable  action  such  as  that  of 
the  pacificists  and  the  cosmopolitans.  For  they  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  since  ‘‘  bias  ”  (which  to  them  is  ‘‘  propaganda  ”)  is 
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inevitable,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  in  new  bias  to 
counteract  old  bias,  “  so  that  the  law  of  averages  working  among 
the  whole  body  of  teachers  will  ensure  that  all  the  various  forms 
of  bias  cancel  one  another  out,  with  the  result  that  an  approxi¬ 
mately  true  account  of  man’s  evolution  will  be  presented  to  the 
next  generation  of  citizens.”*  The  policy  of  calling  in  Satan  to 
cast  out  Satan  has  rarely  received  a  more  explicit  recognition,  or 
a  more  frank  avowal. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  of  Education,  though  it 
prudently  declined  to  commit  itself,  did  not  seize  the  occasions 
presented  to  it  to  rebuke  the  misdirected  zeal  of  the  deputations, 
and  to  clarify  their  confused  ideas.  For  the  unshattered  hopes 
which  they  were  allowed  to  carry  back  from  Whitehall  encouraged 
other  propagandists  to  imagine  that  they,  too,  might  be  able  to 
secure  official  aid.  Thus  the  Catholic  paper  TJie  Universe  says 
(May  28th,  1021)  :  “If  the  Minister  for  Education  yields  to  the 
Ijeague  of  Nations  Union  and  approves  the  bias  it  desires  in  the 
history  teaching.  Catholics  might  also  approach  him  to  see  if  he 
cannot  help  them  to  get  rid  of  the  anti-Catholic  bias,  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  facts,  and  the  prejudiced  views  so  prevalent  in  text¬ 
books  and  history  readers.”  Similarly  the  Communists  present 
themselves  before  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  contend  ”  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  youth  of  London  should  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  that 
wonderful  historical  occurrence,  the  Eussian  Eevolution,  and  the 
period  following  to  the  present  date,”  and  so  ‘‘recommend  the 
Council  to  issue  a  short  history  preferably  by  Communists,  or  at 
least  compiled  mainly  from  Communist  sources.” 

What  an  appalling  prospect  opens  itself  out  before  the  eyes  of 
the  teacher  of  history !  He  sees  endless  deputations  to  educa¬ 
tional  authorities,  countless  partisan  text-books,  innumerable 
propagandist  syllabuses,  constant  official  pressure,  incessant 
activity  on  the  part  of  all  sorts  of  social  and  religious  organisations. 
It  w’ould  appear  that  no  sooner  has  the  study  of  history  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  than  the  teaching  of  history  is 
to  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  sectarian  or  partisan  weapon. 
Better  that  history  should  he  eliminated  from  the  school  curri¬ 
culum  altogether  than  that  it  should  be  prostituted  to  the  purposes 
of  any  propaganda.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  teachers  of  history 
may  be  roused  by  the  new  peril  to  resist  the  zealots  that  this 
.article  is  written. 

F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw. 


{^)'yThe  Tiwrfi,  .Tnnnnry' ICth,  1922. 


ROME  and  the  coming  OF  THE  BARBARIANS. 


The  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  Professor  Bury  ^  claims 
to  be  “  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  ’  ’  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  birth-hour  of  our  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion  ;  for  in  that  fifth  century  pagan  Rome  fell  and  the  Christian 
world  of  to-day  was  l)orn.  In  the  case  of  all  births  of  greatest 
moment  there  is  a  period  of  crisis.  And,  as  in  Daniel’s  vision 
“the  four  winds  of  heaven  ’’  seemed  to  “  break  forth  upon  the 
great  sea  ’’  of  the  Eastern  nations,  so  the  fifth  century  was  for 
the  Western  nations  their  hour  of  destiny,  pregnant  with  issue 
for  the  future  of  Europe. 

“  Un  grand  de3tin"commence,'un  grand  destin  s’aclieve.” 

It  was  the  Gothic  barbarians  that,  with  the  help  of  the  Tartar 
Huns,  overthrew  Roman  Europe.  Yet  out  of  that  seething 
cauldron  of  warring  forces  there  arose  such  a  happy  mingling  of 
Roman  Law  modified  by  the  free  Life  of  Gothic  custom,  and 
both  so  happily  inspired  by  the  new  teachings  of  the  Christian 
Church,  that  in  that  fifth  century  the  foundations  of  all  our 
present  civilisation  were  truly  laid. 

It  was  from  Scandinavia,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  that 
our  Gothic  ancestors  originally  came.  Passing  the  Vistula,  they 
reached  the  Black  Sea,  where  they  split  into  two  groups — East 
German  and  West  German.  Of  the  former  group,  the  Ostro- 
Goths  settled  in  Italy,  the  Visi-Goths  in  Spain  and  Southern 
France.  Of  the  Western  group,  the  Franks  occupied  Northern 
France,  the  Saxons  Lower  Germany.  The  early  history  of  the 
Vandals  is  obscure.  They  were,  says  Mr.  Bury,  “  perhaps  the 
first  of  the  East  German  peoples  to  cross  the  Baltic.’’  They 
alone  of  all  the  Gothic  races  divided  with  Rome  the  possession 
of  Africa.  The  Huns  were  not  Goths  at  all,  but  Mongolians, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  the  uncomplimentary  name  given 
by  the  Chinese  to  nomads  (Hiongnii).  They  at  first  claimed  the 
w’hole  wnrld  for  their  empire,  but  were  soon  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania,  and  South  Russia 
as  their  natural  limits. 

In  that  fifth  century  the  old  world  was  dying,  and  knew  it. 
Rome  secretly  felt  that  the  1,200  years  of  her  allotted  destiny 
(foretold  by  a  curious  calculation  from  Romulus’  vision  of  twelve 
vultures)  were  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  other  hand,  her 

(1)  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  from  the  death  of  Theodofliiw  I.  to 
the  death  of  Justinian  (a.d.  395-565),  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.  [Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  late  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Dublin  University].  In  two  volumes  (Macmillan). 
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barbaric  enemies,  Alaric  and  Genseric,  seem  to  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  destiny  in  being  allowed  to  chastise 
guilty  Eome.  It  was  precisely  in  this  fifth  century  of  Christian 
alarm  and  pagan  despair  that  three  famous  treatises  (all  duly 
chronicled  by  Mr.  Bury’s  wonted  and  sovereign  impartiality) 
first  developed  the  theory  of  a  Divine  providence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  world.  They  were  penned  by  Salvian,  Orosius,  and 
the  great  Augus'tine,  that  true  spiritual  father  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Christianity.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  this  fifth 
century  became  for  all  the  Gothic  races  in  Europe  not  only  the 
WanderjaJire  but  the  Wunderjahre  of  the  nations.  It  was  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Teutons,  the  age  in  which  the  chords  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  the  Norse  eddas  were  first  faintly  struck. 

For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  German  nations 
that  made  modern  Europe.  These  volumes,  writes  Professor 
Biu’y,  may  well  be  called  “  the  German  conquest  of  Europe.” 
Nor  must  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the  leaders  of  all  these  Gothic 
hosts  were  Christians  (that  is,  Arians),  and  that  neither  they 
nor  the  Huns  left  any  abiding  impress  upon  Europe.  But  though 
their  empire  was  short-lived,  though  they  could  only  destroy 
and  not  create,  they  did  marvellously  succeed  in  transforming 
with  new  ideals  that  Eoman  i)olity  which  they  failed  finally  to 
overthrow.  The  subject  has  been  often  treated  since  Gibbon ~ 
in  its  broad  outlines  by  the  impartial  pen  of  Guizot  and  of  Hallam 
and  of  Bryce,  and  in  its  particular  branches  by  that  of  Savigny 
and  Hugo,  of  M.  Thierry  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ;  while  the 
Eastern  empire  has  been  resuscitated  by  the  researches  of  Finlay, 
Freeman  and  Krumbacher.  We  propose,  w’itli  Professor  Biiry’s 
help,  to  fix  in  our  minds  some  features  of  that  epic  story. 

The  Roman  rule  was  always  essentially  republican  in  form. 
But  it  was  essentially  a  confederacy  of  townships  {municipia). 
The  first  emperor,  Augustus,  was  in  theory  only  the  head  of  a 
republic.  His  title  was  simply  princeps  (chief).  He  gave  his 
vote  as  being  a  member  of  the  Senate.  With  Diocletian  the 
decay  of  the  townships  began,  and  an  Eastern  crown  (borrowed 
from  Persia)  symbolised  the  change  to  a  central  despotism. 
Roman  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  administration, 
was  broken  up  into  four  prefectures,  commanded  by  tw'O  Caesars 
subordinate  to  two  Augusti  of  the  West  and  of  the  East.  TantcB 
molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem! 

With  Constantine  came  the  revolution.  In  three  new  direc¬ 
tions  he  inaugurated  a  change  in  the  empire — a  change  greater 
than  that  made  by  Augustus,  its  original  founder.  (1)  He  shifted 
his  capital  from  Rome  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  thus  for 
ever  dividing  into  East  and  West  the  branches  of  the  one 
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imperial  power ;  (2)  he  favoured  the  Germans,  thus  endangering 
the  supremacy  of  Homan  rule ;  (3)  he  made  friends  with  the 
clergy,  thus  imperialising  the  Church.  What  is  perhaps  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  that  this  three-fold  policy  of  Constantine 
became  the  goal  and  limit  of  the  future  direction  of  Europe. 
Let  us  examine  these  three  factors  in  order. 

(1) 

The  capital  of  the  world  was  often  shifted  from  Rome  to  Milan, 
to  Nicomedia,  to  Ravenna.  But  it  was  Constantine’s  discovery 
of  Byzantium  (named  after  him  Constantinople)  that  politically 
saved  Europe.  In  the  awful  welter  created  by  the  Barbarians 
Western  Europe  went  down.  But  Eastern  Europe  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  weathered  the  storm.  The  reason  lay  not  only  in 
her  geographical  situation.  Constantinople  was  also  the  lirst 
example  of  a  Christian  city  that  had  no  pagan  antecedents.  It 
was  for  the  express  pur^xise  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Clnis- 
tianity  that  her  first  emperor,  Constantine,  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  university  that  might  rival  Athens,  and  that  a  later  emperor, 
Justinian,  closed  the  neo-Platonic  schools  that  nursed  heathen 
principles.  It  was  from  this  centre  that  Chrysostom,  by  his 
life  and  preaching,  became  the  apostle  of  a  new  Rome.  Slowly 
the  new  Rome  encroached  upon  the  old.  The  glorious  mosaics 
in  the  basilicas  at  Ravenna  (where  the  emperor  Honorius  and 
his  step-sister  Placidia,  with  her  husband,  the  emperor  Con¬ 
stantins,  once  lay  buried)  attest  to  this  day — as  also  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  which  dates  from  the  fifth  century,  at 
Rome — how  far  the  art  of  Constantinople  succeeded  in  Eastern- 
ising  the  West.  In  the  year  438  was  issued  from  Constantinople 
(in  the  joint  names  of  both  the  emperors  of  East  and  West) 
that  formidable  piece  of  legislation — a  digest  of  all  previous 
Roman  law  since  the  days  of  Diocletian — known  as  the  Theodo- 
sian  code.  That  code  was  yet  to  be  superseded,  one  hundred 
years  later,  by  that  of  another  emperor  at  Constantinople, 
Justinian. 

In  the  interval  between  Diocletian  and  Justinian  we  can  trace 
a  progress  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  great  change  which  took 
place  in  this  interval — ^a  change  which  abolished  crucifixion  and 
the  gladiatorial  shows,  which  proclaimed  (in  theory  at  least)  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  nature  and  the  observance  of  Sunday  as 
a  day  of  rest— has  been  sketched  by  the  equally  impartial  pens 
of  the  Catholic  historian,  Acton,  and  the  Protestant  theologian, 
Milman.^  The  ancient  Roman  had  freely  practised  infanticide. 

r(l)  History  of  Freedom^  cc.  i.,  ii.  ;  History  of  Latin  Christianity^  vol,  I., 
cc.  V.,  vii. 
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He  had  even  praised  suicide  as  Catonis  nohile  letum.  Constan¬ 
tine  expressly  condemned  both  these  practices,  and  recognised 
the  rights  of  the  clergy.  These  last  the  emperor  Theodosius 
and  the  Salic  Law  of  the  Franks  in  the  fifth  century  placed 
above  the  other  orders  in  the  nation.  Lastly,  Justinian,  though 
he  wavered  between  State  prescription  and  Canon  Law,  placed 
the  civil  order  above  the  military  and  inculcated  in  his  public 
servants  a  preference  of  culture  to  force.  This  change  of  opinion 
was  largely  due  to  the  new  capital  founded  by  Constantine. 
Xew  Home  thus  came  to  the  salvation  of  old  Home  from  her 
position  of  vantage  and  comparative  security.  This  fact  it  was 
Gibbon’s  fatal  error  to  have  overlooked,  and  it  is  the  glory  of 
Jlr.  Bury  to  have  noted.  Till  the  year  1204  Constantine’s 
Eastern  empire  remained  the  sole  bulwark  of  the  West. 

(2) 

While  Constantinople  was  thus  growing  up  in  the  East,  nursed 
in  the  arts  of  peace  and  security,  the  West  was  in  a  state  of 
chaos,  well  described  by  Gibbon  as  “  ten  centuries  of  anarchy 
and  ignorance.”  The  fault  lay  from  the  first  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Rome.  Constantine  himself  was  originally  to  blame. 
He  had  been  largely  indebted  to  German  soldiers  for  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne.  He  had  raised  for  himself  a  German  troop, 
he  introduced  into  the  Roman  battle-charge  the  German  battle- 
cry  (harritus),  and  he  endorsed  the  German  custom  of  nominat¬ 
ing  a  general  by  raising  him  aloft  on  his  warriors’  shields.  The 
Germans  had  long  been  taken  into  pay  hy  the  Ivomans  as 
guardians  of  the  frontier  (foederati),  and,  by  a  foolish  custom, 
confirmed  by  the  rescript  of  a  later  emperor  (Valentinian  III.), 
no  Roman  could  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  ariny.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  it  was  from  the  Germans  inlier  armies  that  the 
danger  to  Rome’s  security  in  the  future  lay. 

The  Barbarian  leaders  soon  rose  to  the  height  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Of  the  great  generals  of  Rome  Stilicho  was  a  Vandal, 
Gainas  a  Goth ;  Ricimer  and  Theodoric  were  Goths ;  Aetius,  the 
last  of  the  great  Roman  autocrats,  married  a  Goth.  The 
emperor  Marjorian’s  mother  was  a  Goth.  The  mother  of 
Theodosius  II.  was  a  Frank.  Charlemagne  himself  was  a  pure 
Goth  (that  is,  a  German).  Even  Etzel  the  Hun  bears  the  Gothi- 
cised  name  of  Attila. 

And  with  these  barbarians  the  Roman  nobility  were  not 
ashamed  to  unite  in  marriage.  Thus  Placidia,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  wife  of  the  emperor  Constantine, 
and  mother  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.,  offered  her  hand 
and  heart  to  Adolphus  (Athaulf),  King  of  the  Goths.  After  their 
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deaths  she  reigned  for  some  fifteen  years  as  sole  regent  of  the 
West.  Her  daughter,  Honoria,  was  worthy  of  the  same  race. 
Ambitious  of  power,  she  did  not  conceal  her  passion  for  Eugenius 
and  her  dislike  of  her  own  senatorial  husband.  In  order  to 
spite  her  brother  on  the  throne  she  called  into  Italy,  by  the 
promise  of  her  hand  and  the  pledge  of  a  ring,  the  brutal  Attila, 
IHng  of  the  Huns.  The  empress  Eudoxia,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  called  to  her  aid  against  her  country  Genseric,  the  Vandal 
King.  Him  Count  Boniface  in  like  manner  summoned  also  into 
Africa.  It  was  at  the  call  of  a  Gothic  queen  (Amalasuntha) 
that  Justinian  first  sent  Belisarius  and  then  Narses  from  the 
Eastern  capital  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Thus  in  the  reciprocal 
interaction  of  East  and  West  there  was  maintained  that  theoretic 
unity  which  had  ever  been  the  ideal  of  imperial  Rome. 

And  the  coming  of  the  Barbarians  j^roved  a  blessing  in  dis 
guise.  These  Teutons  were  filled  with  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility,  of  family  life,  of  personal  freedom.  Their 
passionate  subjectivity  and  distrust  of  the  central  iiower  shat¬ 
tered  Latin  uniformity.  And,  though  nothing  of  their  empire 
was  to  remain,  yet  they  brought  into  the  West  ideas  which 
remoulded  the  decaying  forms  of  the  Roman  civilisation.  This 
may  readily  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  that  peculiarly  German 
institution.  Feudalism.  The  ancient  Romans  had  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  but  only  as  members  of  a  corporation.  With  the 
Teutons  came  the  sense  of  individual  rights,  of  private  property. 
The  Romans  understood  the  nature  of  overlordship  and  slavery. 
The  Goths  introduced  the  new  relationship  of  equality  of  rights 
between  man  and  man.  Quartered  u[X)n  the  estates  of  the  old 
Roman  nobility,  the  Goths  took  over  one  or  two  thirds  of  the 
land  as  “  guests  ”  (hospites)  of  the  proprietors.  The  land  wcis 
shared  out  by  public  “  allotment  ’’  (hence  the  term  allodial), 
while  royal  lands  were  regarded  as  “fiscal,”  and,  if  let  out  to 
royal  favourites,  were  called  “  benefices  ” — these  last  being 
acquired  either  by  homage,  by  fealty,  or  by  investiture.  Between 
the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries  the  barbarian  laws  had  all  been 
codified. 

The  effect  of  the  Gothic  revolution  since  Diocletian’s  day  may 
now  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  Country  had  taken  the  Place 
OF  THE  Town.  The  people  on  the  land  now  became  the  Lord, 
Priest,  Serf  of  the  future  Europe.  Gothic  custom  had  trans¬ 
formed  (without  ousting)  Roman  law.  Thus  through  all  Europe 
from  the  fifth  century  to  the  tw^elfth  there  runs,  like  a  golden 
thread  (as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  old  Roman  law  side  by  side 
with  the  endless  variety  of  Barbaric  local  custom.  Side  by  side 
the  two  ideals  grew,  Roman  and  Gothic.  A  common  lingua 
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franca,  says  Gibbon,  united  the  countries  of  Central  Europe. 
A  common  lingua  franca,  so  Mr.'  Bury  now  informs  us,  united 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany.'  This  gradual  fusion  at  length  pro¬ 
duced,  from  this  harmonious  antithesis  of  Order  and  Liberty, 
the  character  of  the  modern  gentleman. 

Professor  Bury  illustrates  by  a  single  instance  the  nature  of 
the  gradual  change  that  was  passing  over  Europe — a  change  from 
the  Eoman  to  the  mediaeval  era. 

“  A  grandson  of  Alaric  was  elected  to  the  throne,  Theodoric  I.  (A.D.  418). 
Upon  him  it  devolved  to  superintend  the  pfulition  of  the  land  which  the 
Roman  proprietors  were  obliged  to  siirrender  to  the  Goths.  The  Visigoths 
received  the  lion’s  share.  Eekih  landlord  retained  one-third  of  his 
property  for  himself  and  handed  over  the  remaining  portion  to  one  of 
the  German  strangers.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  these  arrangements  was 
directly  derived  from  the  old  Roman  system  of  quartering  soldiers  on 
the  owners  of  land.  On  that  system,  which  dated  from  the  days  of  the 
Republic  and  was  known  as  hospitalitas,  the  owner  was  boimd  to  give 
one-third  of  the  produce  of  his  property  to  the  ‘  guests  ’  whom  he 
reluctantly  harboured.  This  principle  was  now  applied  to  the  land  itself 
6uid  the  same  term  was  used.  The  proprietor  and  the  barbarian  with 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  share  his  estate  was  designated  as  *  host  ’  and 
‘  guest  ’  (hospites).  This  fact  illustrates  the  greidual  nature  of  the  process 
by  which  Western  Europe  passed  from  the  power  of  the  Romcm  into  that 
of  the  Teuton.  .  .  .  Thus  the  process  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  was  eetsed.  The  transition  to  an  entirely  new  order  of  things 
was  masked.  A  system  of  Federate  States  within  the  Empire  prepared 
the  way  for  the  system  of  Independent  States  which  was  to  replace  the 
Empire.  The  change  was  not  accompanied  without  much  violence  and 
continuous  warfare,  but  it  was  not  cataclysmic.”  (i.,  205,  206.) 

(3) 

Rome  gave  Law  to  Western  Europe,  and  Germany  gave  Life. 
But  something  more  was  needed — Light  !  And  to  give  this 
became  the  task  of  the  Christian  Church.  From  the  quarrel¬ 
some  ambitions  of  the  Romans  and  the  Goths  she  pointed, 
however  imperfectly,  to  the  nobler  triumphs  of  the  Cross.  Until 
Constantine  took  her  under  his  JBgis  the  Christian  Church  had 
been  democratic — a  loose  federation  of  free  Churches.  Under 
Constantine  she  became  an  imperial  corporation,  a  caste  of 
officials.  This  ruined  true  Christianity,*  but  made  the  Church 
more  effective  for  her  peculiar  mission  to  that  dark  age. 

(1)  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xzxviii.,  notes  118,  145  (original  edition) ; 
Bury’s  Later  Roman  Empire,  i.,  279  (note). 

(2)  Canon  Robertson’s  Hist.  Chr.  Church,  i.,  365.  For  the  long  list  of  frauds 
and  forgeries,  beginning  with  Pope  Leo  I.  (Tillemont,  xv.  418-9)  and  ending  only 
with  the  seventeenth  century  (Lord  Acton,  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  pp.  4,  31, 
note  14),  read  the  impartial  Robertson’s  Growth  of  the  Papal  Power  (S.P.C.K  . 
1876)  and  the  still  abler  work  of  Janus,  The  Pope  and  the  Council  (Rivington’s,  1 869). 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Church  made  for  the  unification  of  the 
empire.  The  Church  generally  followed  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  political  constitution.  The  terms  “province,”  “diocese,” 
“breviary,”  “basilica”  witness  to  the  ecclesiastical  change. 
Orthodoxy  now  becomes  synonymous  with  imperialism.  Heresy 
— whether  Arian  or  Pelagian  or  Monophysite — spells  provincial¬ 
ism.  The  Goths  were  all  Arians.  Some,  like  the  Donatista, 
joined  Genseric  the  Vandal.  Others,  like  the  Pelagians,  rent 
the  West  and  left  the  Monophy sites  to  disturb  the  East.  But 
the  clergy  of  the  Orthodox  (that  is,  imperial)  Church  were  largely 
exempted  by  the  State  from  taxation.  Her  bishops  sat  as  judges 
in  common  law ;  and  the  clergy  of  Spain  were  allowed  to  com¬ 
pile  for  the  Visigoths  their  national  code  of  laws.  By  the  laws 
of  Clovis,  the  first  King  of  the  Franks,  the  prelates  (according 
to  Gibbon)  not  only  ruled  but  “reigned.” 

This  policy  also  begins  with  Constantine.  He  orders  the 
courtly  Bishop  of  Csesarea  to  prepare  for  use  in  the  New  Borne 
on  the  best  parchment  fifty  fresh  manuscripts  of  the  entire  New 
Testament.  As  the  result,  Eusebius’  recension  of  documents 
(apparently  supplied  by  Lucian  of  Antioch  and  by  Hesychius 
of  Egypt  and  from  Pamphilus’  library  at  Cmsarea,  all  pointing 
back  to  Origen  as  the  source  of  most  of  the  readings)  gives  us 
the  text  of  our  two  oldest  manuscripts.^  Later  bishops  rise  to 
high  positions  of  diplomatic  usefulness.  About  400  a.d.  the 
Bishop  of  Martyropolis  prevails  upon  the  Persian  King  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  his  Christian  subjects.  Germanus,  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  crosses  over  to  Britain  as  early  as  the  fifth  century 
to  win  a  theological  battle  near  St.  Albans  over  the  Pelagian 
heresies  of  Piets  and  Scots !  At  a  later  age  in  Italy — which  was 
split  in  two  by  the  rival  Governments  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
Minister  (Count  Bicimer),  respectively  occupying  rival  seats  at 
Borne  and  Milan — Bishop  Euphemius  uses  in  vain  all  his  arts 
of  reconciliation.  One  emperor  (Avitus),  after  being  deposed 
by  the  same  Count  Bicimer  from  the  imperial  throne  of  Borne, 
actually  descends  (or  condescends)  to  become  Bishop  of  Placentia. 

“  The  higher  clergy  [says  Mr.  Bury],  who  were  mostly  men  of  means 
and  good  family,  played  prominent  parts  in  the  politics  of  the  time  and 
did  a  great  deal  to  preserve  the  Roman  tradition.  .  .  .  The  most  public- 

spirited  members  of  the  senatorial  families  found  in  the  duties  of  a  bishop 
an  outlet  for  their  energies.  It  was  these  bishops  who  mediated  between 
the  German  Kings  and  the  Roman  Government  and,  after  the  Imperial 

(1)  See  Canon  F.  C.  Cook’s  Revised  Version  of  the  First  Three  Gospels  (Murray, 
1882)  and  Dean  Burgon’s  Revision  Revised  (Murray,  1883).  Without  subscribing 
to  all  their  theory  I  cannot  see  any  way  of  avoiding  the  inferences  drawn  by 
these  two  very  distinguished  scholars.  Dr.  Scrivener’s  text  tends  to  support 
their  opinion  as  against  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text. 
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Power  had  disappeared,  helped  to  guide  and  moderate  the  policy  of  the 
barbarian  rulers  towards  the  provincials  and  to  preserve  in  some  measure 
Gallo-Roman  traditions.”  (i.,  342,  347.) 

Again,  the  Church  created  a  democratic  tradition  with  its  equal 
opportunity  for  all — la  carrUre  ouverte  aux  talents.  It  started 
the  idea  of  National  Councils,  which  became  the  seed-plot  of 
our  future  Parliaments.  Even  Monasticism  (a  lay  movement 
resuscitating  practices  of  the  pagan  East),  though  it  was  at  first 
against  the  Church  tradition,^  was  afterwards,  at  the  instance 
of  Athanasius,  accepted  by  the  Church  leaders,  and  became  a 
tremendous  weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  later  Popes. 

It  has  been  objected  by  M.  Guizot  that  the  Church,  first 
imperialised  by  Constantine,  became  too  theocratic  to  be  of  use 
to  any  world  but  that  of  politics.  It  is  true  that  the  official 
clergy  belonged  to  a  race  too  much  apart  from  other  men.  It 
is  true  that  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  old  Eoman  nobleman 
or  peasant  were  later  transformed  into  the  vestments  of  the 
priest ;  that  the  service,  all  in  Latin,  reminded  the  barbarian 
worshipper  of  a  traditional  culture  which  his  grandfather  had 
destroyed,  and  into  which  he  himself  could  only  enter  with  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  that  even  the  ancient  Roman  Calendar  with  its  fixed 
days  of  fasti  and  ne fasti  now  became,  with  very  slight  modifica¬ 
tion,  a  calendar  of  Christian  saint  and  fast  and  festival !  Over 
all  this  Professor  Bury  is  inclined  to  make  merry. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how,  with  the  New  Testament 
in  our  hands,  celibacy  can  be  claimed  as  altogether  a  virtue, 
or  how  the  Virgin  Mary  has  ever  come  to  be  a  goddess,  or  how 
the  Last  Supper  became  an  early  morning  sacrifice,  or  the 
presbyter  a  priest,  or  by  what  unseen  miracle  bread  and  wine 
could  ever  become  the  adorable  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Yet 
even  in  this  superstitious  form  (as  Gibbon  has  observed)  the 
Barbarian  could  learn  morality  from  the  Law  and  mercy  from 
the  Gospel.  But  the  real  answer  to  M.  Guizot  and  to  Mr.  Bury 
has  been  given  by  Hallam.  No  purer  form  of  faith  in  that 
violent  age  could  have  survived  the  wreck  of  empires  and  the 
war  of  creeds ;  whereas  the  theocratic  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  her  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  civil  power, 
forced  all  men  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  Divine  law 
stronger  than  brute  force  and  purer  than  human  reason. 

“If  it  be  demanded  [says  Hallam]  by  what  cause  it  happened  that  a 
few  sparks  of  ancient  learning  survived  throughout  this  long  winter  [of 
the  Middle  Ages]  we  can  only  ascribe  their  preservation  to  the  establish- 

(1)  See  Bury’s  edition  of  Gibbon,  vol.  IV.,  p.  627  (Appendix  3).  The  original 
Life  of  Pachomiua  in  Coptic  and  Arabic  has  been  watered  down  in  the  Greek 
versions  in  the  Catholic  interest. 
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ment  of  Christianity.  Religion  alone  made  a  bridge  as  it  were  across  the 
chaos  that  linked  the  two  periods  of  ancient  and  modern  civilisation. 

Such  is  the  complex  reciprocation  of  good  and  evil  in  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  that  we  may  assert  with  only  an  apparent  paradox  that 
had  Religion  been  more  pure  it  would  have  been  less  permanent  and 
that  Christianity  has  been  preserved  by  means  of  its  corruptions.” 
(Middle  Ages,  iii.,  335,  6.) 

Lastly,  it  was  the  Papacy — that  fount  and  source  of  all  later 
ecclesiastical  evils — that  in  those  early  ages  saved  Europe.  And 
it  was  from  no  selfish  ambition  at  first,  but  only  at  the  bidding 
of  the  emperors,  that  the  Papacy  grew  till  it  overshadowed  all 
other  Governments  on  earth.  It  was  Conslantine  that  had  sum¬ 
moned  the  first  councils  of  Arles  and  Nice.  It  was  Marcian 
that,  in  defiance  of  Rome,  called  the  fourth  council  at  Chalce- 
don,  whose  decisions  the  Emperor  Zeno,  by  his  henotiken,  tried 
to  blunt.  It  was  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III.  who  transferred 
the  patriarchal  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Arles  to  that  of  Rome. 

And  Rome  was,  politically  at  least,  worthy  of  the  honour.  It 
was  the  presence  of  Poi)e  Leo  I.  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Italy  that 
staved  off  Attila.  Pope  John  was  sent  by  Theodoric,  King  of 
Italy,  to  plead  with  Justinian  at  (Constantinople  for  the  rights 
of  his  fellow  Goths.  It  was  the  missionary  activity  of  Pope 
Gregory  I.  that  was  yet  to  include  even  Britain  in  the  distant 
embrace  of  his  wide  apostolate.  Hence,  when  in  the  ninth 
century  the  Gothic  rulers  found  themselves  unable  to  sustain 
the  imperial  tradition  of  Roman  rule,  it  was  to  the  Papacy  they 
turned.  Thus  the  Papacy  saved  Europe.  And  even  honest 
Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,  allowed  that,  as  far  as  outward 
government  goes,  the  empire  of  the  Pope  is  the  best  thing  for 
the  w'orld. 

This  seems  a  hard  saying.  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  even  Mr. 
Bury  admits  that  Isidore’s  forged  “  decretals  ”  and  Constantine’s 
forged  “donation,”  and  (he  might  have  added)  the  celebrated 
forgeries  in  Cyprian’s  epistles — for  these  were  the  chief  weapons 
by  which  the  Papacy  attained  its  ends — were  not  the  result  of 
deliberate  imposture.^  It  wms  only  when  such  deliberate  im¬ 
posture  as  winking  Madonnas  and  miraculous  Roods  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Faith,  and  when  the  meaning  of 
the  Bible  was  sealed  to  all  but  the  learned  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  when  pardons  could  be  purchased  for  sins  at  a  price  scheduled 
on  a  tariff  furnished  by  the  Roman  chancery,^  that  then  the 
German  nations  once  more  awoke,  and,  with  Luther  at  their 

(1)  See  Bury’e  Gibbon,  Vol.  V.,  p.  538  (Appendix  16) ;  cf.  Janus’  Pope  and 
the  Council,  pp.  123,  125-6,  141,  186,  265. 

(2)  See  Bayle’s  Dictionnaire,  s.v.  Banck  (footnote  B).  Also  consult  the 
New  Oxford  Dictionary,  s.v.  Tariff ;  and  Janus,  ib.,  p.  352  (Rivington’s,  1869). 
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head,  secured  at  last  (what  Popes  had  in  vain  demanded)  “  a 
reformation  of  the  Church,  both  in  head  and  members.” 

The  German  Reformation  was  but  another  appeal  of  the  Goth 
from  Rome  Papal  to  that  life  and  liberty  which  had  been  denied 
to  his  fathers  by  Rome  Pagan ;  for  by  Luther’s  day  the  empire 
of  mediaeval  Europe,  like  the  empire  of  old  Roman  Europe, 
was  once  more  breaking  up  and  splitting  off  into  its  component 
nationalities.  A  new  spirit  of  immortal  youth  was  wanted  to 
breathe  into  the  dying  limbs  of  that  decrepit  organisation,  which 
had  outgrown  its  usefulness.  An  exchange  was  once  more 
needed  of  Teutonic  freedom  for  Roman  discipline.  The  child 
had  become  a  man.  The  world  of  Europe  had  grown  up.  And 
once  more,  in  that  wonderful  sixteenth  century,  as  in  the  fifth, 
it  was  the  same  spiritual  alchemy  which  by  the  fusion  of  certain 
potent  elements  worked  the  miracle.  Roman  Catholic  Law  had 
once  more  come  into  contact  with  German  Life,  and  both  had 
been  touched  to  finer  issues  by  the  living  inspiration  of  Luther’s 
new  Gospel.  As  in  the  fifth  century,  Rome  Pagan  had  gone 
down  in  the  storm  of  the  Barbarians  to  emerge  again  as  Rome 
Papal,  so  now  once  more  Rome  Papal  went  down  in  the  storm 
to  emerge  once  again  as  Rome  Christian.  And  history  has  been 
written  in  vain  if  we  cannot  descry  the  warning  conveyed  hy  the 
fifth  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  namely,  that  the  mingling 
of  Order,  Liberty,  and  Religion  in  equal  proportions  is  the  only 
salvation  or  preserv'ation  of  a  State.  Thus 

“  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.” 

We  have  been  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  our  task,  and  have 
barely  allowed  ourselves  room  to  examine  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  Mr.  Bury’s  sketch,  namely,  the  Court  and 
Code  of  Justinian. 


(4) 

Justinian’s  reign  in  the  Eastern  capital  of  nearly  forty  years 
(conjointly  with  the  Empress  Theodora)  fitly  concludes  the  long 
evolution  of  imperial  history  from  the  far-off  days  of  Augustus. 
It  also  foreshadows  the  later  monarchies  of  mediaeval  Europe, 
in  which  emperors  made  ”  orthodoxy  ”  the  sole  standard  of 
citizenship  and  persecution  the  only  test  of  tnith.  In  this  direc¬ 
tion  it  is  incredible  to  what  lengths  Justinian  (in  spite  of  his 
unorthodox  wife)  was  prepared  to  go,  even  to  drawing  the  first 
outlines  of  the  Inquisition.  Still,  the  road  to  Hell  was  paved 
with  good  intentions.  And  in  the  retrospect  we  cannot  blame 
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the  brilliant  as  well  as  accurate  historian  of  those  times  (Proco¬ 
pius)  for  thinking  the  imperial  theologian^  something  less  or 
more  than  man.  He  had  the  energy  of  a  demon  with  the  soul 
of  a  monk,  and  a  genius  for  administration  that  wrought  like 
Fate. 

Dazzled,  like  Diocletian  before  him,  and  like  Louis  XIV.  after 
him,  by  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome,  Justinian’s  imperialism 
included  the  conquest  (or  reconquest)  of  Persia,  Africa,  Italy, 
and  even  Spain  as  altogether  within  the  compass  of  his  political 
ambition.  And  in  this  he  was  more  than  well  served  by  the 
equal  ability  and  fidelity  of  his  general,  Belisarius.  In  the 
interests  of  economy  he  united  (what  Diocletian  had  severed) 
the  civil  and  military  commands,  especially  in  the  provinces. 
In  661  he  for  ever  abolished  the  Consulship.  He  also  closed 
the  neo-Platonising  schools  of  Athens  as  being  the  chief  propa¬ 
gators  of  “  heresy.”  He  even  reduced  the  numbers,  and  there¬ 
fore  efficiency,  of  the  army  both  at  home  and  on  the  frontiers. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  reductions,  both  taxation  and  commerce 
continued  at  the  same  time  to  flourish ! 

His  Code  of  Laws  deserves  a  separate  notice.  It  was  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  that  large  body  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
that  had  come  down  from  the  original  Twelve  Tables.  Con¬ 
stantine  simplified  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  as  codified  by 
Hadrian  and  as  revised  by  Theodosius.  He  also  digested  into 
some  form  of  order  and  consistency  the  multitudinous  and  often 
contradictory  decisions  of  the  leading  Roman  or  Byzantine 
lawyers,  which  the  popular  imagination  had  reduced  to  five. 

“  The  civil  legislation  of  Justinian  forms  in  many  respects  the  logical 
term  of  the  development  of  Roman  law.  .  .  .  The  Codes,  Digest  eind 
Institutions  form  the  principcil  parts  of  the  corpus  Juris  civilis  on  which 
the  law  of  most  European  coimtries  is  based,”  (ii.,  399-400.) 

But  it  is  on  its  ecclesiastical  side  that  the  policy  of  Justinian 
becomes  most  illuminating.  As  head  of  the  Church  he  places 
the  canons  of  the  four  (Ecumenical  Councils — to  which  he 
wished  to  add  a  fifth  ! — on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Imperial 
decrees.  His  own  decisions  partake  of  the  nature  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  enactments.  As  head  of  the  Church  he  is  crowned  by  his 
own  Patriarch,  and  the  fact  is  notified  to  the  Pope.  (This  had 
now  become  a  general  custom.)  The  Emperor  Zeno’s  henotikon 
had  blunted  the  edge  of  the  Chalcedon  Council ;  Justinian,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Pope,  repudiates  it.  The 
prayers  of  monastic  establishments  are  now  regarded  as  neces- 

(1)  ncpiTKOirwi'  /xcv  fitriupa,  trfpiipyos  S’  toS  Btov  <pv<rti  {Hist.  Are., 

0.  xviii.).  ”  Always  revolving  in  his  mind  what  was  beyond  mortal  ken  he 
made  his  special  business  the  nature  of  God.” 
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sarv  to  the  continuation  of  the  outward  glories  of  the  empire. 
The  laws  against  divorce  are  made  more  strict  in  the  interests 
of  the  Church  ;  but  in  practice  it  was  found  necessary  to  multiply 
the  causes  of  divorce — thus  foreshadowing  those  future  collisions 
that  have  ever  since  taken  place  between  imperial  and  canon 
law.^  Coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before.  The  following 
passage  reads  like  a  prophecy  of  the  Middle  Ages  : — 

“  Barbarian  Kinglets  constantly  visited  the  capital,  and  Justinian 
spared  no  expense  in  impressing  them  with  the  majesty  emd  splendour 
of  the  Imperial  Comt.  He  gave  them  titles  of  Roman  rank,  often  with 
salaries  attached.  Above  all,  if  they  were  heathen  he  procured  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  Baptism  was  virtually  equivalent  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  Roman  overlordship.  .  .  .  The  missionary  zeal  of 
Justinicui  and  Theodora  did  not  overlook  the  African  peoples.  .  . 
Theodora  was  determined  they  should  learn  the  monophysitic  doctrine. 
Justinian  desired  to  make  them  Chalcedonians.  In  this  competition  for 
[their]  souls  Theodora  was  successful.  .  .  .  But  the  most  important 
feature  in  this  section  of  Justinian’s  legislation  is  the  increasing  part 
which  the  bishops  were  called  upon  to  play  in  civil  and  social  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  were  gretdueJly  taking  the  place  of  the  defensores  civitaiia. 
...  In  certain  matters  of  business  they  could  act  instead  of  the  Governor 
himself.  .  .  .  Justinian  seems  to  have  regarded  it  merely  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  expediency  whether  theological  questions  should  be  settled 
by  ecclesiastical  synods  or  by  Imperial  legislation.”  (ii.,  292,  328,  361,  392.) 

Of  all  this  bizarre  Byzantine  policy  the  Church  of  San  Sophia 
(transformed  by  the  Turk)  still  remains  as  a  lasting  memorial 
of  that  wonderful  reign.  It  was  to  Constantine’s  initiative  that 
even  this  sacred  edifice  is  said  to  be  owing. 

We  have  no  space  in  which  to  discuss  Mr.  Bury’s  sketches 
of  character,  whether  of  Chrysostom  as  a  bishop  or  of  Totila 
as  the  last  of  the  Gothic  champions — not  even  to  examine  either 
the  merits  of  Procopius’  scandalous  Secret  History  or  of 
Boethius’  book  on  the  consolations  of  philosophy.  We  cannot 
pause  to  notice  Leontius  the  Byzantine’s  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  in  harmonising  the  scientific  and  theological  difficulties 
of  Christ’s  “  double  nature  ”  (thus  anticipating  the  Nominalist 
and  Realist  metaphysics  of  a  later  time).  Nor  have  we  time 
to  inquire  into  Mr.  Bury’s  derivation  of  the  Slavs  from  Slovy 
(a  region  of  ancient  Kiev),  or  to  analyse  the  causes  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mr.  Bury  rejects  all  Gibbon’s 
ingenious  and  probable  hypotheses  as  to  the  cause  of  that  down¬ 
fall,  and  among  them  neatly  destroys  (on  the  basis  of  a  careful 

(1)  Such  was  the  fury  of  Christian  (?)  bigotry  that  sodomy,  abduction, 
marriage  with  a  first  or  second  cousin  or  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  were  made 
equally  crimes  punishable  by  death.  Under  Theodosius  marriage  with  a  first 
cousin  might  lead  to  being  burnt  alive. 
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computation)  Gibbon’s  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Barbarians.  We  think  he  might  have  allowed  more  room 
for  M.  Guizot’s  conjecture  that  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  Rome  was  the  Imperial  Government’s  undue  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  classes.  There  was  also  the  fact  that  luxury 
had  led  to  decadence.  Divorce  (unknown  to  republican  Rome) 
was  rampant.  Marriage  had  become  a  secular  instead  of,  as 
in  old  times,  a  sacred  contract  (confarreatio) .  The  family  is 
the  only  basis  of  a  State,  and  purity  of  manners  the  only  basis 
of  family  life.  Tacitus  proclaimed  this  fact  in  his  Germania, 
and  all  history  since  has  been  witness  of  its  truth. 

But  our  task  is  done.  Gibbon’s  immortal  book  was  written 
for  the  man  of  the  world.  Mr.  Bury’s  book  is  for  the  student. 
Each  has  its  value.  Thus  the  torch  of  truth  is  handed  on  : 
XafirraSi  exovre^  hiahd>aovaiv  dWrfKoi^.  And  if  we  must 
admit  that  Gibbon  still  stalks  alone  in  undisputed  sovereignty^ 
as  master  of  that  kind  of  epic  narrative  which  was  first  brought 
into  prominence  in  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  for  Mr.  Bury — 
his  disciple,  his  editor,  his  commentator,  his  oontinuator,  and 
his  rival  in  more  than  one  of  the  many  fields  of  historical 
research — we  may  justly  claim  (what  for  Gibbon  we  certainly 
cannot  claim)  that  he  unites  in  himself  the  double  r6le  of  being 
at  once  among  the  first  historians  and  first  scholars  of  his  time. 

A.  H.  T.  Clarke. 

Devizes  Rectory,  Wilts. 


THE  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF 
MR.  MASEFIELD. 


Speculators  in  first  editions  are  punting  heavily  on  Mr.  Mase¬ 
field.  His  stock  in  the  first  edition  market  is  at  its  zenith. 
A  good  copy  of  Salt  Water  Ballads  costs  the  buyer  about  thirty 
pounds,  whereas  a  first  edition  of  Browning’s  Asolando  can  be 
bought  for  a  few  shillings.  The  reflection  is  amusing  but  of 
little  importance,  except  to  show  the  capriciousness  of  public 
taste,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Masefield — ^all  honour  to  him — is  an 
adept  in  tapping  new  publics.  His  Everlasting  Mercy  was  read 
aloud  in  public-houses  in  the  days  when  the  English  Review, 
appreciating  the  financial  value,  at  least,  of  the  adjective 
“  bloody”  (and,  indeed,  it  is  a  strong  adjective  with  its  explo¬ 
sive  “b,”  its  liquefying  “1,”  and  the  soft  vowel,  terminated 
by  the  only  weak  thing  about  it — its  ending),  printed  edition 
after  edition  of  a  poem  which  almost  every  other  periodical  of 
the  kind  had  rejected.  After  that  Mr.  Masefield  never  looked 
back.  His  widows  of  the  bye-street  were  exposed,  his  daffodil 
fields  were  stained  with  blood ;  he  wrote  poems  with  a  facility, 
if  not  a  felicity,  and  a  speed  which  must  have  made  him  doubt 
his  own  talent,  and  he  became  to  a  publisher  an  even  more 
valuable  poet  than  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  or  the  late  but  incomparable 
Mrs.  Wilcox.  We  all  remember  the  criticism,  I  think  Mr. 
Beerbohm’s  : — 

A  swear-word  in  a  village  slum 

A  simple  swear-word  waa  to  some — 

To  Meisefield  something  more. 

This  is  very  pertinent.  Words,  especially  swear-words,  always 
are  ‘  ‘  something  more  ’  ’  to  Mr.  Masefield ;  but  the  little  more 
that  means  so  much  in  poetry  is  seldom  his.  Words  mean  some¬ 
thing — the  words  Mr.  Masefield  uses  mean  much — but  he  asks 
for  more,  always  more.  He  flogs  a  willing  word  to  death.  He 
was  once  advised — it  was,  I  think,  shortly  after  the  pubhcation 
of  LolUngdon  Downs — to  take  a  holiday  from  using  the  word 
“  beauty,”  a  word  he  used  and  still  uses  incessantly ;  but  he  did 
not  take  this  excellent  advice.  Mr.  Masefield  cannot,  it  appears, 
take  advice  even  if  he  so  desires.  He  can  create  but  he  cannot  re¬ 
create  ;  to  him  there  is  no  interval  for  sane  self-criticism  between 
composition  and  revision.  Consequently,  the  weak  passages  of 
a  first  draft,  the  purple  irrelevancies  (few  but  Shakespeare  can 
be  irrelevant  with  advantage)  are  never  recognised  and  never 
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erased.  Mr.  Masefield’s  work  is  always  excited.  He  is  always 
creative,  but  he  lacks  the  power  of  detached  self-criticism.  He 
cannot,  like  nearly  all  the  greatest  poets,  return  to  his  work  duly 
chastened  hy  humour  and  reason.  Criticism,  it  appears,  merely 
exacerbates  him. 

The  late  Sir  Edward  Cook,  in  his  classic  paper  "The  Second 
Thoughts  of  Poets,”  quoted  Tennyson’s  stanza  as  originally  com¬ 
posed  in  1833  from  the  Dream  of  Fair  Women  : — 

The  tall  masts  quivered  as  they  lay  afloat. 

The  temples  and  the  people  and  the  shore. 

One  drew  a  sharp  knife  thro’  my  tender  throat 
Slowly — and  nothing  more. 

"What  touching  simplicity,”  guyed  Lockhart,  "what 
pathetic  resignation  :  he  cut  my  throat — ‘  nothing  more  ’  !  ” 

Tennyson,  though  hurt,  naturally,  by  this  and  many  other 
gibes  in  the  Quarterly's  notorious  review,  nevertheless  appre¬ 
ciated  the  justice,  if  not  the  humour,  of  this  criticism.  He  did 
not  sulk  like  a  spoilt  schoolboy,  but  waited.  Waiting  is  an  art 
in  literary  composition.  He  went  back  to  this  poem,  recognised 
the  angel  in  the  marble,  and  released  her.  Ten  years  later  the 
moment  was  made  eternal  : — 

The  high  Inasts  flicker’d  8is  they  lay  afloat ; 

The  crowds,  the  temples,  waver’d,  and  the  shore  ; 

The  bright  death  quiver’d  at  the  victim’s  throat ; 

Touched  ;  and  I  knew  no  more. 

The  revision  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  improved  expression. 
Tennyson  was  not  struggling  in  the  poem  printed  in  the  first 
edition  to  paint  the  picture  he  ultimately  did  paint  in  the  second. 
He,  obviously,  had  two  visions  :  in  the  first  he  saw  through  a 
glass  darkly,  in  the  second  face  to  face.  He  saw  clearly,  the 
rest  followed.  Had  he  been  an  over-modest  man  or  a  weak  man, 
uncertain  of  himself,  he  would  have  cut  out  the  stanza  altogether ; 
and  this,  doubtless,  Lockhart  would  have  advised.  But  Tenny¬ 
son,  of  course,  knew  more  than  Lockhart  about  it,  just  as  every 
poet  knows  more  about  his  intentions  than  his  critic.  He  recog¬ 
nised  the  possibilities  of  the  thought,  and  thought  again.  The 
old  emotion  was  there — emotion  and  impulse  are  every  poet’s 
dynamo — hut  this  time  he  kept  his  head.  He  did  not  allow  his 
eyes  to  become  filled  with  tears  and  the  picture  consequently 
blurred.  He  controlled  himself,  and  he  saw  simply  what  he 
tells  us  he  saw  through  the  eyes  of  Iphigenia. 

Many  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  poets  are  second 
thoughts.  The  reader,  if  he  saw  the  first  drafts  of  his  favourite 
poems,  would  realise  the  supreme  difficulty  of  poetic  composition ; 
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for  all  poets  climb  (again  with  Tennyson)  in  every  poem,  on 
stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves,  to  higher  things.  Most 
poets  send  their  work  to  the  publisher  incomplete,  and  in  this 
respect  at  least  Mr.  Masefield  is  the  greatest  of  modern  sinners. 
Consider  the  opening  of  Right  Royal  : — 

An  hour  before  the  race  they  talked  together, 

A  pair  of  lovers  in  the  wild  March  weather, 

Charles  Cothill  and  the  golden  lady,  Em. 

Beautiful  England’s  hands  had  fashioned  them. 

What  a  masterpiece  of  bathos  is  the  fourth  line,  and  how 
oxydised  is  the  hair  of  the  “  golden  lady,  Em  ”  ! 

Consider  this  crash  of  the  Masefield  aeroplane  from  Animula 
(Enslaved,  and  other  Poems)  : — 

They  both  were  saints  :  elopement  could  not  be. 

Or  this  from  King  Cole,  when  that  preposterous  sentimentalist 
has  changed  the  luck  of  the  circus  party  and  the  house  is  rapidly 
filling  : — 

“  Never,”  he  said,  “  in  all  oiur  travelling  life 
Has  this  old  tent  looked  thus,  the  front  seats  full 
With  happy  little  children  beautiful.” 

If  Mr.  Masefield  had  ever  re-read  this  passage,  preparatory  to 
deleting  it,  and  hoping  to  forget  it  for  ever,  surely  he  would 
have  substituted  “  of  ”  for  ‘  ‘  with  ’  ’  in  the  last  line  ? 

It  would  be  invidious  to  multiply  instances  of  this  inability 
to  revise ;  let  us  now  consider  Mr.  Masefield’s  work  as  a  whole, 
and  ask  ourselves  which  of  his  books  have  the  qualities  of  perma¬ 
nence.  His  best  plays.  Nan,  Pompey  the  Great,  and  Good 
Friday,  though  they  are  intended  rather  for  the  reader  than 
the  playgoer,  share  with  his  novels — the  lovely  opening  chapters 
of  Captain  Margaret,  the  well-balanced  argument  of  Multitude 
and  Solitude,  for  instance — a  serenity  and  reflection  he  now 
appears  to  have  lost.  Mr.  Masefield,  curiously  enough,  is  never 
violent  when  he  is  writing  about  actual  violence.  His  admirable 
Gallipoli  has  precisely  the  quality  expected  of  an  eye-witness  who 
is  also  a  poet,  and  his  August  1914  (perhaps  the  best,  if  not  the 
most  popular,  poem  he  ever  wrote)  has  strong  claims  to  perma¬ 
nence.  But  in  peace-time  he  is  wayward  and  hectic.  He  rushes 
to  “  The  Cock  and  Pye  ”  with  his  notebook,  he  is  in  at  the  kill, 
he  gallops  back  to  see  Eight  Eoyal  (by  0  Mon  Eoi  out  of  Eecti- 
tude)  win  the  English  Chaser’s  Cup  on  Compton  Course,  and 
writes  both  poems  at  almost  equal  speed.  Reynard  the  Fox 
deserves  a  very  large  measure  of  its  popularity ;  here  Mr. 
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Masefield  did  a  service  to  contemporary  literature  by  tapping  a 
large  section  of  the  non-reading  public,  and  one  wonders  how 
many  people  have  acquired  from  this  hunting  epic  a  permanent 
interest  in  poetry,  or  at  least  have  had  shaken  by  it  a  traditional 
dislike.  In  both  these  poems  the  word  “  beauty  ”  hardly  occurs. 
Mr.  Masefield  forgets  to  pursue  this  hare,  and,  behold!  it  pur¬ 
sues  him  like  the  Hound  of  Heaven.  The  mention  of  the  word 
at  all  is  a  confession  of  failure.  All  art  (as  Mr.  Clutton-Brock 
has  said)  is  a  passionate  failure,  but  to  talk  about  beauty  is  to 
assume  a  virtue  unpossessed — the  virtue  of  adequate  illustration. 
Keats  illustrated  his  famous  generalisation  in  a  hundred  ways, 
and  Mr.  Masefield,  though  he  seldom  leaves  the  ground  except 
on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  in  the  bows  of  a  sailing  ship,  is  only 
less  successful.  He  too  often  sings  at,  rather  than  of,  his  object ; 
and  he  too  often  wanders  ‘  ‘  round  and  round  the  shuttered 
square,”  like  Enoch  Soames — the  shuttered  square  of  a  muddled 
philosophy  of  little  meaning  but  much  passion. 

Mr.  Masefield  has  always  clutched  desperately  at  this  heaven 
out  of  reach ;  as  far  back  as  Ballads  and  Poems  he  exclaimed 
with  fervent  egotism  : — 

O  beauty  on  the  darkness  hurled. 

Be  it  through  me  you  shame  the  world. 

But  the  world  remains  unshamed  in  spite  of  the  hares  coursed 
on  Lollingdon  Downs ;  for  Mr.  Masefield  gropes  unmethodically 
in  the  dark.  In  one  passage  he  states  categorically  : — 

Here  in  the  self  is  all  that  men  can  know 
Of  Beauty.  .  . 

which  (unless  the  poet  meant  through  the  self)  is  a  re-statement 
of  the  old  blasphemous  fallacy  that  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  In  another  and  even  worse  passage,  in  itself  an 
epitome  of  the  negative  criticism  contained  in  this  article,  he 
actually  asks  :  — 

'  Or  does  sweet  Beauty  dwell  in  lovely  things 

Scattering  the  holy  hintings  (sic)  of  her  name 
In  women,  in  dear  friends,  in  flowers,  in  springs, 

In  the  brook’s  voice,  for  u.s  to  catch  the  same  ? 

Or  is  it  we  who  are  Beauty,  we  who  ask  ? 

We  by  whose  gleams  the  world  fulfils  its  task. 

These  two  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Masefield’s 
mind  is  so  muddled  that  he  cannot  write — and  it  is  feared  never 
will  be  able  to  write — good  philosophic  poetry.  Good  philosophic 
poetry  when  paraphrased  must  make  good  philosophy.  Chaos 
such  as  the  above  evolves,  or,  rather,  revolves,  chaos ;  and  to 
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Mr.  Masefield,  like  Othello,  chaos  has  come  again.  He  “  gets 
over  the  footlights”  to  undiscerning  minds  because  such  minds 
catch  his  emotion  and  mistake  cause  for  effect.  Similarly,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  properly  responsive  listener  not  to  over¬ 
estimate  poetry  well  read  aloud  by  the  poet  himself,  because  the 
poet’s  emotion  is  short-circuited  and  reaches  the  listener  in¬ 
directly,  and  not,  as  it  should,  through  the  mental  ”  magic  case¬ 
ment  ”  of  his  art.  Nobody  doubts  Mr.  Masefield’s  sincerity, 
but  he  will  get  nowhere  unless  he  either  makes  or  consults  a 
map.  His  eye  (in  spite  of  the  lapse  on  Compton  Course  in 
Right  Royal,  where  it  observes  far  too  much  detail)  is  often 
unerring.  Ballads  and  Poems,  on  which  his  lyrical  reputation 
rests,  appeal  to  the  eye,  the  w'hole  eye,  and  little  but  the  eye. 
Mr.  Masefield  should  hail  a  sense  of  humour,  and  in  that  light 
but  human  rickshaw  ride  out  of  the  fog. 

All  the  great  poets  have  great  philosophies.  Like  Buddha, 
they  have  right  ideas  which  are  always  clearly  implied,  though 
generally  not  directly  and  didactically  stated.  Eight  ideas,  clear 
and  untroubled,  shine  through  the  poet’s  work,  as  the  sombre 
glory  of  the  English  countryside  shines  through  the  work  of 
Constable.  It  is  precisely  this  glory  that  Mr.  Masefield  has 
failed  to  capture  as  a  background  for  Reynard  the  Fox.  His 
characters  in  Reynard  are  rightly  hectic  and  excited  when  hounds 
have  found ;  but  Mr.  Masefield  splashes  the  sombre  boskage  of 
a  wood  with  eager,  hectic  colour.  He  cannot  curb  the  too-ready 
pen.  Any  reader  accustomed  to  good  verse  sees  through  him 
in  this  mood.  Here,  picked  at  random,  is  a  picture  unrivalled 
in  contemporary  literature  of  its  kind,  from  the  famous  run  in 
Reynard  : — 

“  Hark  Hollar  Hoik  !  ”  and  a  smack  of  the  whip, 

A  yelp  as  a  tail  hound  caught  the  clip. 

^  “  Hark  Hollar,  Hark  Hollar  !  ”  then  Robin  made 
Pip  go  crash  through  the  cut  and  laid  . 

The  sound  of  the  nearness  sent  a  flood 
Of  terror  of  death  through  the  fox’s  blood. 

He  upped  his  brush  and  he  cocked  his  nose. 

And  he  went  upwind  as  a  racer  goes. 

This  is  splendid  both  in  conception  and  execution.  It  com¬ 
bines  the  speed  of  rhymed  verse  with  the  idiomatic  a-dvantages 
of  English.  Technically  it  is  faultless.  Every  line  ends  in  a 
noun  or  a  main  verb .  There  is  not  a  single  adjective  or  a  single 
inversion  in  the  passage.  The  rhymes  appear  inevitable.  The 
repetition  in  the  third  line  echoes  the  hunting  cry  in  the  first, 
and  suddenly  in  the  fifth  line  the  scene  is  changed.  The  reader 
instantly,  in  a  single  spasm  of  poetry,  gets  the  fox’s  mentality. 
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The  poet  coins  the  word  “  upped,”  boldly  and  rightly,  for  the 
language  fails  him.  With  similar  apprehension  we  pause  a 
moment  with  the  fox,  then  we  are  away  ”  upwind” — one  can- 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  direction — for  the  poet  has  kept  his 
head.  He  has  not  forgotten  where  he  is.  He  is  master  of  his 
fox  and  his  fate,  and  he  is  about  to  describe  a  long  run.  Such 
control  is  the  most  striking  quality  of  all  great  poetry,  but  it  is 
often  only  apparent  in  scenes  of  contrast.  We  all  know  the 
following  passage  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : — 

Clso.  :  **  As  sweet  as  beilm,  as  soft  aa  air,  as  gentle — 

O  Antony  !  Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too  : 

[Applying  another  aap  to  her  arm. 
What  shoiild  I  stay - ”  [Dies. 

Chabmian  :  “  In  this  vile  world  7  So,  fare  thee  well. 

Now  boast  thee,  death,  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel’d.  Downy  windows,  close  : 

And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 

Of  eyes  again  so  royal !  Your  crown’s  awry : 

I’ll  mend  it,  and  then  play*” 

Much  of  this  excellence  is  obvious  on  a  first  reading.  But 
Charmian’s  marvellously  dramatic  interruption,  and  her  soar  into 
the  loftiest  poetry,  cannot  be  compared  to  her  return  to  earth. 
The  supreme  merits  of  the  passage  are  merits  of  contrast  and  of 
control.  Shakespeare  does  not  forget  through  whose  mouth  he 
is  singing.  He  does  not  forget  that  Charmian,  for  all  the  lovely 
irrelevance  of  her  lament  over  Cleopatra’s  sightless  eyes,  is  first 
and  last  a  lady’s  maid.  ”  Your  crown’s  awry,”  she  says.  ”  I’ll 
mend  it,  and  then  play.” 

It  is  precisely  this  brooding  comprehension  of  character  that 
distinguishes  the  great  poet.  Shakespeare  seldom  forgets.  Mr. 
Masefield,  even  at  his  best,  once  away  with  his  fox,  is  inclined 
to  describe  everything  in  terms  of  horses  and  hunting.  Forget¬ 
ting  that  Nature  never  lends  the  smallest  scruple  of  her  excel¬ 
lence  ;  that  all  the  disinterested  humility  of  Constable  or  Corot ; 
all  the  waiting  and  watching  of  Thomas  Hardy  and  all  the 
wonder  of  Shakespeare,  only  caught  her  fleeting  moods 
occasionally,  Mr.  Masefield  presumes  to  write  like  this  : — 

The  rise,  which  shut  the  field  away. 

Showed  him  the  vale’s  great  map  spread  out. 

The  down’s  lean  flank  and  thrusting  snout. 

Pale  pastiu*es,  red-brown  plough,  dark  wood. 

Blue  distance,  still  as  solitude. 

Glitter  of  water  here  and  there. 

The  trees  so  delicately  bare. 

The  dark  green  gorse  and  bright  green  holly — 

“  O  glorious  God,”  he  said,  “  how  jolly  !  ” 
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This  is  a  catalogue  of  crowded  muddle  with  a  disastrous  close 
which  must  have  set  all  Heaven  laughing.  The  colours  are  there 
on  the  palette,  but  the  poet  has  not  painted  the  picture  because 
he  is  not  really  interested  in  it.  If  he  were,  he  would  have  seen 
it  clearly.  He  would  not  have  fallen  to  the  semi-equine,  semi- 
porcine  simile  of  : — 

The  down’s  lean  flank  and  thmsting  snout, 

which  cannot,  except  accidentally,  present  any  clear  and  definite 
image  to  the  reader.  This  passage  is  hectic,  it  is  arbitrary,  it 
will  wither  in  the  heat  of  noon. 

A  poet’s  philosophy  is,  ultimately,  the  most  important  thing 
about  him.  A  great  poet  works  in  an  upward  direction;  and 
his  progress  is  like  a  perfect  curve.  He  neither  looks  back  nor 
contradicts  his  former  self.  He  grows,  he  branches  in  various 
directions  like  a  tree,  his  thoughts  flower  periodically,  and  (as 
Mrs.  Meynell  wrote  in  perhaps  her  loveliest  poem)  : — 

They  wander  out — but  all  return  anew. 

The  small  ones  to  this  heart  to  which  they  clung ; 

“  And  those  that  are  with  yotmg,”  the  fruitfiil  few 
That  are  with  young. 

They  bear  fruit,  not  so  much  in  the  poet  himself,  but — and 
this  is  vastly  more  important — in  his  readers,  including  other 
poets.  All  lovely  things  suggest  lovelier  things ;  conversely,  all 
ugly  things  suggest  uglier  things;  and  this  reserve,  this  preg¬ 
nant  quality,  is  the  essence  of  philosophy  and  is  characteristic 
of  great  men.  Loveliness  in  art  eludes  us,  immanent  beauty 
suggests  transcendent  beauty,  just  as  loveliness  in  Nature  eludes 
us.  As  Emerson  has  said  : — 

I  have  seen  the  softness  and  beauty  of  the  summer  clouds  floating 
feathery  overheswl,  enjoying,  as  it  seemed,  their  height  and  privilege  of 
motion,  whilst  yet  they  appeared  not  so  much  the  drapery  of  this  place 
andjhour,  6is  forelooking  to  some  pavilions  and  gardens  of  festivity  beyond. 
It  is'an  odd  jealousy  ;  but  the  poet  flnds  himself  not  near  enough  to  his 
object.  The  pine  trees,  the  river,  the  banks  of  flowers  before  him,  does 
not'seem  to  be  Nature.  Nature  is  still  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Masefield  rarely  suggests  those  “  gardens  of  festivity 
beyond.”  Only  by  a  swift  succession  of  incidents  does  he  hold 
our  attention.  This  is  the  method  of  the  moving  picture.  Mr. 
Masefield’s  best  flowers  are  cut  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  they 
are  not  his  own.  He  is  fertile  enough,  but  he  lacks  form ;  and 
a  flower,  in  all  its  fantastic  individuality,  is  shaped  with  a  cunning 
beyond  delight. 

Mr.  Masefield  in  the  hunting  field,  in  the  public-house,  on 
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the  stage  of  history,  and,  above  all,  on  the  sea — where  he  seldom 
errs — has  searched  passionately  for  a  philosophy.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  lines  on  Custom  in  King  Cole,  his  outpourings  crystal¬ 
lise  into  form.  Once  he  wrote  a  great  line ;  it  is  the  last  line 
of  “Biography”  in  his  volume  Philip  the  King,  and  deserves 
to  rank  with  Keats’s  famous  generalisation.  I  quote  it  here  : — 

The  days  that  make  us  happy  medte  vis  wise. 

But  these  moments  are  not  enough.  Merit,  in  this  age,  is 
diffused  and  sporadic ;  our  younger  poets  all  appear  to  lack  a  work¬ 
ing  philosophy.  They  depend  on  their  intuitions  for  inspiration, 
and  their  poems  are  consequently  few  and  far  between.  Of  our 
older  poets,  Mr.  Hardy,  with  his  universal  pity,  his  supreme  kind¬ 
liness,  and  his  acute  powers  of  observation,  succeeds  just  where 
Mr.  Masefield  fails.  Mr.  Hardy  opens  a  chapter  in  Tess  : — 

It  wcM  a  thyme-scented,  bird- hatching  morning  in  May, 

and  at  once  all  the  air  is  Arabia.  But  this  method  of  comparison 
is  hardly  fair  on  Mr.  Masefield,  whose  phrases  are  conventional 
rather  than  original,  and  who  depends  for  his  effect,  not  on  the 
striking  and  illuminating  phrase,  but  on  the  cumulative  weight 
of  narrative.  It  is  the  method  of  Mr.  Bennett  or  Mr.  Walpole, 
of  prose  rather  than  of  poetry,  but  it  is  an  admirable  vehicle 
both  for  quiet  reflection  and  for  swift  narrative.  If  Mr.  Mase¬ 
field  were  to  revise  his  best  work  Posterity  might  consider  it ; 
but  Posterity  is  the  most  ruthless  of  all  critics,  and  only  selects 
those  songs  she  knows  will  appeal  to  the  taste,  not  of  fashion, 
but  of  Time. 

Geoffrey  Dearmer. 
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